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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 
senp you the third Section of the Chapter on Style and Manner. 
I am your’s, &c. 
Timortaevcs. 


OF THE THEATRE. 


The stage is the vehicle of almost every species of composition ; 
it is not possible to assign to it any particular characteristic. Like 
“ the true-born Englishman’”’ of the old satirist De For, our music 
is a compound of all other nations except our own, and almost the 
only national attribute belonging to it is, its naturalization. Our 
operas also contain a mixture of all the kinds and degrees of senti- 
ment and expression; serious and comic are blended into the same 
drama, and the character and force of both are so much diluted and 
diminished, that in truth England is yet possessed of anomalous 
intermezzi only of song and scenery, plot, incident, and equivoque, 
which, though agreeable enough to the temper of the audience, yet 
give us no title to any thing even remotely bordering upon the 
regular structure of genuine opera.* With the exception of Artax- 
erxes, these observations apply to the entire mass, and a prodigious 
mass it is, of the music written for the English theatre. The stron- 
gest feature of the case is, that compositions for an audience collected 
from every class of society, for a very considerable duration of time 
will naturally be addressed and levelled to a middle order of taste, 
so as to take into its sweep both the high and the low, following 
rather than leading, public feeling. Such a state of things must 
necessarily continue until the knowledge -of the principles upon 
which a sound judgment is formed, can be extensively promulgated 
and understood. The principles to which I allude are not only 


* For the rules upon which the Italian drama of this description are founded, 
see page 28, vol. 1. 
VOL, II. NO. Vv. A 
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those drawn from an intimate knowledge of the physical and meta- 
physical means by which the composer should be regulated, but also 
those which comprehend the practical and mechanical execution of 
his designs. So long as there is no distinct perception of or acquain- 
tance with these the only legitimate foundations of art, both the 
composer and the performer will be found to descend to the lower 
capacity of merely amusing those whom it ought to be their endeavour 
to affect, to raise, and to refine. In proportion as these principles 


circulate and are embraced, composition and execution will rise in 
character.* 


* The theory I assign to the present school of theatrical singing isto substitute 
surprize for the more legitimate and natural method of pleasing, derived from 
genuine expression. Hence it happens that (like the theatres themselves) every 
thing is dilated and enlarged to its utmost possible stretch.— Nothing is to be 
effected but by force, violent contrast, and the extravagancies of execution. 
Nor is there any sort of keeping or consistency in the display of these qualities. 
Whatever produces astonishment appears to have been introduced without once 
reflecting that the emotion is often, nay we may say always, carried into disgust. 
Nature, feeling, taste, sense, are alike made to revolt at the outrages offered 
them. And here we may point out that the great Italian masters, in the con- 
struction of their opera, assign its true character to every song.—They never 
disturb the mind, interrupt the course of thought, and enfeeble the effect by an 


admixture of conflicting sensations. They preserve the eng | of thought and 
ul 


action as unbroken as possible. They afford the performer full opportunity to 
manifest every sort of excellence, but they give the parts a just and distinct 
distribution. Great Italian singers illustrate the principle by the most chaste 
and exact attention to the regulation of the ornaments they adopt. It is a vul- 
gar error to suppose that they overlay their songs with ornament. 

The fact is, that the pupils of the present school are not content unless they 
can put every difference of style into the song they happen to be singing.— 
With a too precipitate desire to be eminent, they forget that reputation is the 
dearly bought, and hardly earned reward of multiplied efforts. He who would 
do much must learn todo a little at atime. Nor is the endeavour to combine 
heterogeneous principles confined to the singer : the composer divides the error 
with him. Nothing would puzzle us much more we confess than to be desired 
to point out any other mode of singing such tinkling trash as the generality of 
modern stage songs. 

Yet I think that the era of a better understanding is about to begin. Our 
singers receive a tolerably regular musical education. The transfer of the 
best German and Italian compositions would do much towards the propagation 
of good taste in music, were they entire; and although they necessarily undergo 
a good deal of mutilation, they will nevertheless carry with them a predomi- 
nating proportion of the spirit of the original. At present, good taste is in its 
infancy or its dotage, and, as must happen, the love of the glittering and pro- 
minent parts of the execution of singers will be preferred. The passion for 

agility has been nurtured, during late years, in an extraordinary manner, 
by the greatest talents of the passing age. Cataani (corrupting by example) 
and Bittincton and Branam were all singers of execution, and the latter, 
though certainly gifted with the most various and most powerful expression of 
any singer within remembrance, has nevertheless most unaccountably lowered 


.~. -  _ pee et oie ete te & 
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While such however are the conditions by which our singers for 
the stage are bound down, there must be a wide distinction between 
theory and practice—between what they ought to be and what they 
actually are; for since it is undoubtedly true, that the continual 
exercise upon the most sublime works of the most eminent masters 
will alone lead the singer to an acquaintance with the legitimate 
means of moving the affections of persons of fine taste, and by stoop- 
ing the genius to an indiscriminate attempt to give force, fire, and 
effect to compositions of mediocrity or below it, the judgment grows 
confused, principles are lost, and artifice is called in to supply the 
place of genuine science,* 


the effects of his singing by an overwhelming exuberance of florid ornament.— 
‘These are the singers who have formed the taste of the theatrical audiences of 
our day, and a generation must decay at least before their graces will be for- 
gotten and their errors eradicated. From their example it has principally 
arisen, that the small critics who frequent the play-house are the most dan- 
gerous auditorsa singer can have to encounter, and they are dangerous in 
proportion as they are flippant and voluble. Their knowledge lies in a confused 
Jargon of terms, which they employ in praise or condemnation, equally indis- 
criminate. With them, gracing is the summit of perfection. For the reasons 
assigned in my essay, at page 144, vol. 1, the multitude would determine the 
merits of a singer with an approach to accuracy, but “the pit” are rarely 
satisfied with plain and simple nature. Our daily prints exhibit but too fre- 
quently most wretched instances of the danger of “a little learning.” It would 
scarcely be credited, that a journal of such high pretension as The Times 
should engage a man so little equal to the task of criticism, as one who could 
mistake Amsrocettt, on his first appearance in this country as Almaviva 
in Figaro for a counter tenor ; yet such is the fact. Only hear this upright and 
learned judge :—“ With a masculine figure and strong countenance, this singer 
possesses a contre tenor voice, ptEP, flexible, and mellow ; he fills the theatre 
with apparent ease.—Some of his tones are extremely powerful ; his ear true.” 
—Times, Feb. 3, 1817. One would suspect the critic himself of being mellow 
when he affected to be so deep. Amsnrocerttr’s voice is a barytone, the very 
opposite to a counter tenor, and his intonation is worse than that of any singer 
of the first rank I ever heard. It is a lamentable circumstance for the profes- 
sion, that persons so incapable as this writer shews himself, should be employed 
to prejudice the minds of those who are as ignorant as themselves. 

* I do not expect assertions should stand without examples. Mr. Baauam 
isone. His singing now scarcely bears comparison with what it was a few 
years ago.. He has assuredly lost much of the delicacy both of taste and exe- 
cution which he once possessed. If this be not the fact he stoops his judgment 
marvellously when singing at the theatre. Mars. Brttineron was formed in 
Italy ; Mrs. Dickons was formed to the orchestra, and finished on the Italian 
stage. Muss Srernens is the only example the English theatre has afforded 
of a polished and educated singer, and had her natural endowments been 
directed earlier to other branches of musical study, and remained unpolluted 
by the atmosphere of Covent Garden, she would at this time have been a far 
more beautiful, more polished, and classical singer. I know of no other male or 
female on the stage who enjoys the smallest title to the character of a true artist. 

a2 
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Mr. Ducat Srewarr, in his “ Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind,” has very clearly described the intellectual process 
by which the change is accomplished. He says, ‘ from the account 
which has been given of the natural progress of taste, in separating 
the genuine principles of beauty from superfluous and from offensive 
concomitants, it is evident that there is a limit, beyond which the 
love of simplicity cannot be carried, No bounds, indeed, can be set 
to the creations of genius; but as this quality occurs seldom in an 
eminent degree, it commonly happens, that after a period of great re- 

Jinement of taste, men begin to gratify their love of variety by adding 
superfluous circumstances to the finished models exhibited by their pre- 
decessors, or by making other trifling alterations in them, with a view 
of merely diversifying the effect. These additions and alterations, 
indifferent perhaps, or even in some degree offensive in themselves, 
acquire soon a borrowed beauty, from the connexion in which we see 
them, or from. the influence of fashion: the same cause which at first 
_ produced them continues perpetually to increase their number; and 
taste returns to barbarism by almost the same steps which conducted 
it to perfection.” How minutely, how perfectly does this accurate 
observer narrate the progress, the rise, and decay of musical taste 
in his general researches into the laws of mind. 

If the influence of locality * be felt to a degree sufficiently imposing 
to justify my taking this accessory circumstance for the general dis- 


* It was not till many years after I had begun, and not until I had proceeded 
very far in these essays, that I found such an arrangement had been long before 
suggested by Avison: I need not say that the opinion of a man of such cul- 
tivated taste very agreeably confirmed my own. He says, “ The different 
species of music for the church, the theatre, or the chamber, are, or should be, 
distinguished by their peculiar expression, It may easily be perceived, that it 
is not the ‘time or measure, so much as manner and expression, which stamps 
the real character of the piece, A well-wrought allegro, or any other quick 
movement for the church, cannot with propriety be adapted to theatrical pur- 
poses; nor can the adagio of this latter kind, strictly speaking, be introduced 
into the former; I haye known seyeral experiments of this nature attempted, 
but never with success. For the same pieces which may justly enough be 
thought very solemn in the theatre, to an experienced ear, will be found too 
light and trivial when they are performed in the church; and this, I may 
venture to assert, would be the case, though we had never heard them but in 
some anthem or other divine performance; and were therefore not subject to 
the prejudice which their being heard in an opera might occasion.” * * * * 
‘‘ By the ancients, airs were sung in three different manners ; for the theatre, 
the style was lively and various; for the chamber, delicate and finished ; for 
the church, moving and grave. This difference, to very many moderns, is 
guite unknown.” 
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tinction, according to which I would classify the divisions of vocal 
art, this influence can be no where more supremely predominant 
than in the theatre. Here the sentiment, of whatsoever nature it be, 
is not only intimately associated with the character the singer hap- 
pens to sustain, but with the situation in which he is placed. Thus 
the greatest force and energy are required to stamp the impression 
and satisfy senses excited, not only by the music and the sentiment, 
but also by all the adventitious aids thedrama supplies—by costume 
and scenery—in a word, by every thing that tends to complete the 
delusion of the spectator. Placed under such circumstances, the 
excitability of the audience is increased, and the mind is unfitted for 
the exercise of a calm judgment. Effect is allin all. To this we 
may attribute the willing permission indulged to long pauses, to 
breaches of the time, and other licenses. It is not that these incon- 
sistencies are not understood, but that the judgment is distracted 
and deceived ; and much of the pleasure lies in the very deception. 

From these premises it will be inferred, that power, conception, 
and execution, are the capital qualities in a stage singer. Every 
thing is heightened. The colouring must be a litile above our ordi- 
nary perception of natural expression. The features must be all 
exaggerated, like the painting of the scenes; the design and execu- 
tion are both softened by distance, and coarseness is mellowed into 
effect. The place, the character, the situations incident to the 
drama, and above all, the mixed nature of the audience, appear to 
demand a sacrifice of the severer dictates of sound taste, the aban- 
donment of delicate finish, and the substitution of a declamatory 
wehemence, an impassioned elocution, a dissolving tenderness and 
pathos, and the substitution of attractive ornament. That singer, 
however, will best accommodate the conditions and the performance 
to each other, who can affect the audience by the least stretch of the 
liberty thus youchsafed him; and we are taught by the highest 
authorities, that his fame will enjoy the longest existence. In the 
theatre, as in other places, the only limit is the sympathy of the 
audience; but the bounds of this sympathy are extended to the 
utmost possible latitude by circumstances that increase the sensi- 
bility while they weaken the judgment. 

I cannot for these reasons acquiesce in the allowance on the score 
of acting usually granted to singers, in that courtesy which exempts 
vocalists from the exercise of any other requisite for the stage than 
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the exercise of their particular talent. The effects of singing and 
acting are or are not mutually aiding each other throughout; and I 
confess I have been so thoroughly disgusted by the coldness, indif- 
ference, and the obyious contempt of any endeavour to interest as an 
actor, in some of our most distinguished singers, that the song itself 
was naturally injured by the operation of this strong irresistible 
feeling. With this branch of the subject is connected the motion of 
many kinds, which stage singers must employ. It must not be for- 
gotten by them that they are subject to changes of position during 
their performance. They have not, like the church orchestra and 
chamber singer, the advantage of being at rest in their person. 
They require therefore a greater command of the chest, which is 
only to be obtained by incessant practice. I know that Mapame 
Mara could dance, and maintain, during the most agitated motion, 
a perfectly equable and uniform voicing, varying the degrees of 
loud and soft at pleasure; so strong also is the force of habit in the 
association between the attitudes in which we are accustomed to 
perform any particular function, that its effects should always be 
held in remembrance.* Any awkward gesture must be therefore 


peculiarly disadvantageous to a stage singer; and I would again 
remind them that action is by no means inconsequential to the effects 
of their vocal excellence, how great soever it may be. 


* In low life it is so common and so ridiculous, that it must haye met every 
one’s notice. I remember to have seen a poor shepherd, who could not con- 
tinue to give evidence in a court of justice because the Judge insisted upon his 
removing his hands from the situation in which he had been accustomed to 
place them while he was in reflection. 
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MUSIC AS A PURSUIT FOR MEN. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

HE observation of one of my daughters that “‘I had said a great 
deal upon the musical education of females, but that I had left the 
question untouched as it regards men,” (to compare great things 
with small) places me in the condition of Joun Mitton, when 
asked what he had to say concerning Paradise Regained? I have 
thus been agreeably constrained to give the subject some consi- 
deration. 

About five and thirty years ago my father entertained two preju- 
dices concerning application to the study of music, which were not 
easily to be removed, which were very common at that time of day, 
and which concentrate, I believe, all that has been advanced against 
the instruction of young men in music. The first was, that perform- 
ance upon an instrument is derogatory to character, both as becomes 
amanania gentleman. The notion, I believe, was gathered from 
that courtly pandar to vice and effeminacy, Lorp CuesterFie.p, 
who has put into his book some recommendation to his son not * to 
stick a fiddle under his chin.” The second was, the not absolutely 
unfounded opinion that the cultivation of music leads to dissolute 
habits and association with dissolute companions. 

Since the period of which I am speaking, the value of intellectual 
pursuits and pleasures is so much better understood that I should 
almost feel an apology was necessary for combating these obsolete 
objections, were there not instances to which they still apply par- 
tially. The inspired need neither counsel nor admonition. They 
who enjoy music as a rational delight, and who pursue it as a branch 
of elegant science, will want no verbal demonstration of its accom- 
panying benefit; but these are yet only a portion, though perhaps a 
more than equal portion of the educated classes. They, however, 
will feel with me that the more widely the participation of this un- 
derstanding is diffused, the further will innocent, yet high gratifica- 
tion, united with moral excellence extend. All our occupations 
ought to be regarded with a view to this the grand object of human 
existence. 
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But, Mr. Editor, our pleasures have not only become more domes+ 
tic and more dependent upon the choice of such employments as are 
alike interesting to both sexes, but our chance for happiness is in- 
creased in proportion, as we are. taught to draw our common grati- 
fication from a common source. To this intent, it appears necessary 
to elevate, to dignify, and to augment the hardihood of the female 
mind, at the same time that we endeavour occasionally to mollify the 
roughness or relax the severity of masculine thought and enterprise. 
Such I consider to be the true definition of refinement, as it applies 
to the principle and practice of the education of both sexes. 

The days of a man must be devoted to business and affairs, conse- 
quently his preparatory exercises and studies ought to be of a kind 
to confer knowledge, habits of attention and research, powers of rea- 
soning and of speaking, equanimity, and activity. These fit him for 
the graver tasks of life. But it is no less important to his own hap- 
piness and to the happiness of those with whom be is to move in con- 
cert, that his mind should be opened to the enjoyment of simple 
pleasures, to pursuits purely domestic, and above all, to that power 
of adaptation which is the faculty that best recommends a man to 
those around him. Hence, I deduce as a just inference, that a study 
which not only confers great delight in itself to the student, but which 
rarely fails to interest and amuse a circle, however diversified or ex- 
tended, which is exercised either alone or with others, and in several 
ways, is one of the acquisitions most desirable. If to these be added, 
that it raises a low and moderates the excesses of a high natural tem- 
perament, that it elevates our devotion, chastens our affections, exalts 
our feelings, and soothes our afflictions; that it is a cheap, a gentle, 
an elegant, and a greatly varied exercise of mental capacity, both as 
relates to the imagination and the judgment, and that it affordsa 
test of mechanical dexterity and precision ; there is not any accessory 
circumstance omitted that ought to recommend an accomplishment 
to our desires. Yet such is the accurate description of music in its 
several departments, when considered either as a science or gene- 
rally in its practical effects. 

I am either right or wrong in my method of estimating our modes 
of happiness. They either do or do not consist with a considerable 
participation of our time with the other sex. It is or it is not essen- 
tial to us to possess the power of promoting, enjoying, heightening, 
and enlarging their gratifications. I speak of the million of man- 
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kind, for according to the proportion of the power we attain, so are 
we fitted to that particular and highest species of social intercourse 
which springs from the mutual enjoyment of literature and the fine 
arts. To literature I give the first place, because it is the most uni- 
versal, but I am not by any means so satisfied that the gratifications 
derived from it are so deep-felt or so unmixed as those we experience 
from music. In conversation it is but too common to contend for 
victory as wellas for truth—it is but too common to suffer under the 
inferiority we can but admit. In music we surrender ourselves 
up to sensations, and so long as we are contributing and have an 
actual share in the production of effects, all painful sense of the dif- 
ference of talent is forgotten and lost in the direct operation upon our 
senses. I must observe, that I really believe there is an organic dis- 
tinction between persons sensitive to the power of sound and those 
who acknowledge no pleasure in hearing music. Like all our other 
senses, this faculty is sharpened by exercise, but long observation has 
convinced me of the fact. Whether it be or be not seated in the 
place Drs. Gaus and Spurzueim have assigned to it, future phy- 
siologists may perhaps determine, but that an organic difference 
exists 1 have no. manner of doubt. 

While 1 reply to Lonp CuesteaFieLn’s objection, I must be al- 
lowed to bring into contrast the common amusements of men. 

In what respect are hunting, shooting, fishing, or any of the field 
sports to be put into a comparison with a scientific pursuit that is 
independent of weather and of all those accidents which lay an 
absolute prohibition upon the mass of mankind against them.— 
These are styled manly exercises: that they harden body and mind 
I am quite ready to grant.—They, to a certain degree, confirm and 
bestow health; but they are purely selfish—they imply scarcely any 
exertions that can be called intellectual; and, after all, I doubt 
whether such hardihood and such habits as they engender, do, upon 
the whole, contribute to the general stock of happiness. Let it be 
observed, that I treat both these and music as the objects of our 
leisure, and I only compare them, as extending our share of and our 
capacity for enjoyment. Let it then be remembered that these 
pursuits are indulged only to youth and stréngth. Music will 
accompany us when our vigour is spent. Nor can 1 agree to the 
justice. of inferring any superiority on the side of these dangerous 
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and expensive delights, because they are more manly, until I can be 

brought to admit that brute force is to be preferred to the delicate 

faculties, the more habitual chastisement of our passions, the mild 
complacency and the dignified elegance of intellectual attainment, 
which will not be until itis proved that Tom Cribb is a finer gentle- 
man in his person, figure, and endowments, than the accomplished, 
elegant, learned, and imaginative person who has thought fit, in one 
of the excursions of his very excursive fancy, to appropriate the 
manner and scientific language of the prize-fighter. 

‘ Lorp CuesterFieLp must have been ignorant of one of the 
highest sources of the pleasure which we derive from the fine arts, 
or he would never have conceived that such pleasure was to be pur- 
chased by merely being present at a concert. ‘Semper ego auditor 
tantum” would never have escaped the pen of the poet, nor would 
‘ Anch' io sono pittore” have been heard from the lips of the painter, 
but for that “longing after immortality” which constitutes the 
sweetest anticipation and the richest reward of the labours of the 
artist. All the faculties have their degrees of rank and dignity. 
The arts are of one family, and address their efforts to the same 
object—namely, to instruct, delight, and exalt our nature; and so 
long as music is directed to refine as well as gratify, I must hold his 
to be a narrow perception of those blessings of art, who can exclude 
the practice of this science from the employments proper to leisure, 
affluence, and condition. I shall allow no general exception to be 
taken from excessive attachment to this, any more than I should to 
any other branch of study or amusement. The mere musician ranks 
very little above or below the mere mathematician, the mere sports- 
man, or any other enthusiast. The abuse is not the use of art. A 
man with a fiddle under his chin, a violoncello between his legs, or 
a hautbois at his mouth, may easily be made the subject of a carica- 
ture, more easily indeed than can the grace and spirit with which 
we have seen these instruments managed be imparted to the por- 
trait, but because such a misrepresentation is of vclger attainment 
and takes ready hold of the vulgar apprehension, ougi* such “ quid- 
dities, such paper bullets of the brain,” to have the power to fright 
a sober or a manly mind from its own upright and level sense of its 
own pure pleasures? Assuredly it neither ought to claim nor does 
it enjoy any such potency. Light, indeed, in the scale of intellect, 
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should I deem him who can be influenced by such bald and super- 
ficial objections. At this time of day they could hardly be urged 
seriously. : 

There is, perhaps, more appearance of force and justice in the 
objection that fastens upon a taste for music leading to dissolute 
habits and dissolute companionship. But this appearance subsists, 
I am inclined to think, upon right conclusions, drawn from false 
premises rather than sound argument. Music, as it is understood 
by persons who thus associate its pleasures with a*love of the joys of 
the table, is neither more nor less than the faculty of singing a 
Bacchanalian song, of trolling a merry catch, or joining in a boister- 
ous glee. These, indeed, are the necessary accomplishments of 
“ a good fellow,” but if they are to be enumerated among the acquire- 
ments of musicians at all, they are of the meanest degree. The truth 
I have always opposed to such an opinion is, that whoever cultivates 
music as a science, cannot fail to learn instantly, as it were, to 
appreciate attainment properly. It must soon be seen that the 
species of vanity which is pampered and fed by the praises of 
tavern-friends half mad, half maudlin, is a low, depraved, and 
contemptible passion ; and I contend, that the mind which is once 
capable of turning itself towards the contemplation of music, and 
aiming at the acquisition of any tolerable share of practical skill, 
will nauseate and reject such applauses as garbage fit only for the 
most vulgar animal appetites. All the amateur singers I have ever 
known, who had really studied the art, despised, cordially despised, 
what is properly enough termed table-singing, and many of them 
would have considered themselves insulted by being asked to sing 
on such occasion. I am apt, therefore, to conceive that a cultivated 
understanding of music, so far from leading to company and intem- 
perate habits, acts as a dissuasive; and while it saves a man from 
such society, provides at the same time a resource against vacuity. 
But, Sir, were I to stop here, I should do the science great injustice, 
even as regards the introduction a man obtains from it into the 
world. Music is neither the common pursuit nor the common 
amusement of low minds and low conditions, and the higher we rise 
in art, the higher most assuredly shall we rise in society. The mind 
assimilates its own pleasures, and in making the selection we gene- 
rally find that there is an universal rule of action, produced proba- 


bly by some organic, as well as ee accidental direction. The 
B 
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son of Lorp CuesterFieip himself affords proof irresistible of 
this natural power of assimilatien. His Lordship could not swaddle 
and dandle him into any thing like a fine gentleman. Nor can any 
conceivable process debase a mind naturally desirous of elegant 
enjoyments, to the habitual indulgence of low pleasures. A genuine 
love of music, and the desire of cultivating it to any tolerable height, 
I consider to be among the infallible tests of such a mind. 

A few words may, perhaps, be thought necessary in answer to those 
who are content te take upon trust the vulgar character assigned to 
professional musicians, as dissolute and unprincipled men, and who 
are ignorant enough to quote particular exceptions as the established 
rule. A sufficient answer has, however, been given to such cavillers 
in the essay on professional character heretofore published in your 
magazine. The profession is generally a moral as well as an intellec- 
tual class; I shall therefore only add, that should any young person 
be so unfortunate as to fall into exceptionable hands, of which 
among musicians, as among any other order of men, there may be a 
few, he must be totally destitute of parents, friends, and advisers, 
should he be suffered to contract such an intimacy with them as can be 
permanently injurious. We ought, Sir, in all cases, to reflect upon the 
circumstances which surround, as well as those which appertain only 
to the individual. The present age, if it be not allowed to be more 
moral upon the whole (which by the way I think it is) is certainly 
far more decorous than those which have preceded our own. There 
are literally few or no instances of characters of such open profligacy 
as I well remember between thirty and forty years ago. It is not in 
relation to females only that the manners are changed, they are re- 
versed in this respect, and certainly improved. Drunkenness, the 
fruitful parent of every active crime, as well as the cause of every 
hateful and disgusting deficiency, is no longer tolerated, much less 
extolled as it once was. A six bottle man is no longer a hero. Heis 
a beast and nothing but a beast. Very eminent qualifications, 
indeed, are indispensable, and these must be conjoined with rank 
or fortune to procure a man of known bad character admission even 
into tolerably respectable society. In London, such a one may 
move and even mix with the crowd of fashionable vulgarity or the 
mass of intellectual poverty, by dint of the mere strength of har- 
dened impudence or assumed indifference, but he is nevertheless a 
marked object, He feels the irremovable stamp upon him, and 
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never overcomes the burning sense of shame and scorn but by over- 

stimulated ferocity and induration of manners, which cost him more 
to acquire and to sustain than submission to the bitterest taste of bis 
own forfeited claims to society could inflict. And how has this 

change in the national sentiments been effected? By the mild in- 

fluence of literature and the fine arts; by substituting the rational 
delights of a mixed society for the exclusive selfishness and sen- 

suality of dinners and suppers and clubs., Amongst these delights 

music has come to take a leading part, and the skilful amateur is 
now certain of a sphere in which his merits find ready acceptance 
and cordial acknowledgment. Nor is it one of the least recommen- 
dations to this science, that the dangerous hours in the beginning of 
life, when the fervency of youth is assailed by idleness, by passion, 
by riot, and by excess, must be passed in a devotion to the study 
and practice which will furnish this desired and most desirable 
introduction into the society and friendship of amiable and polished 
families. Such an introduction, I need scarcely say, Sir, is the 
mould in which our after-fortunes are materially shaped. The first 
conformation is of nature, the second of education, and the last of 
society. If the love of music be found among the gifts of our common 
parent, it may always be made to take a most useful and important 
part among the objects of preparing and confirming our courses. 

In the reflections I have thus submitted to you upon the culliva- 
tion of the science by men, I must not be understood to have con- 
fined the advantages to those only which I have stated in this essay. 
It will be both unfair to myself and to my argument, if reference 
be not had to my former essay on the objects of musical education.* 
Much of the good I have there attributed to music is common to 
both sexes, and that it is so, makes in my opinion one of the 
strongest points in its favour. All the moral excellence that music 
either inculcates or promotes, and I maintain that it does both 
essentially and practically when it is generally understood and pur- 
sued, is the joint property of males as well as females. Self-depen- 
dence for agreeable amusement in preference to chance companion- 
ship—a power of varying our pursuits,“which ministers and assists 
such self-dependence most materially—a general means of promoting 
the happiness of ourselves and our connections—an additional faci- 
lity of commending ourselves to the esteem of estimable persond=- 

* Vol 1, page 421. 
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the refinement and exaltation of the affections, and a solid addition 
to our sensible gratifications are ail common objects of benefit and 
enjoyment. : 

I have thus, Mr. Editor, endeavored not only to meet the objections 
of unmusical heads and hearts, but also to urge the propriety, utility, 
- and delight of making it part of the education of every one, whose 
opportunities of leisure will permit, and whose natural propensities 
lead him tothe study. Iam not for straining my hypothesis to em- 
brace every created being, nor would I be thought to press one only 
amongst my own favourite gratifications upon a single person, who 
may be indisposed to adopt it. If by the fitness of things, philoso- 
phers mean that which is becoming under the circumstances wherein 
we are placed, I fully accord with the doctrine, and subscribe to its 
efficacy as arule of conduct. Circumstances, however, bend before _ 
qualities. ‘* To trample upon impossibilities” is the prerogative of 
intellectual grandeur. But it is not allotted to the ordinary race of 
men to burst the limits assigned to our common nature and rise to 
particular distinction. We may nevertheless say, we must all dete- 
riorate or improve our own condition by the choice we make of means 
and ends. Amongst these, I earnestly, sincerely, and from long expe- 
rience, recommend a diligent study of music as scientifically conducted 
as opportunity will permit, in conjunction with and in subordination 
to other necessary intellectual attainments, as opening an eligible, 
agreeable, and certain road to much of what we rationally desire in 
the choice of our own accomplishments, and to more of what is bene- 
ficial in our progress through life, tothe happiness of which a right 
understanding, and a moderate use of the various enjoyments submit- 
ted to our acceptance or rejection, are chiefly ‘* requisite and neces- 
sary as well as for the body as for the soul.” 

1 am, Sir, 
Your’s faithfully, 
Vetus. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sie, 


Havine in your third number made some observations on the 
volume of Masses published by the late Mn. Samuexn Wessz, I 
now propose to offer some remarks on the Sacred Music, composed, 
selected, and arranged by Mr. Nove to; the first volume of which 
contains the Mass by Sienor Ricct, with a Counter and Tenor by 
Mr. Novetto. This Mass I then declined commenting on, as I 
was not in possession of a score. 

The“ Kyrie,” which isin G minor, isa fine, solemn, and impressive 
movement. The effect is greatly heightened by the Alto e Tenore 
being so perfectly in the the style of the original, particularly in the 
second and fifth strains; in the last of which a point is led by the 
Tenor, which in the second strain was led by the Bass, and which is 
partly omitted in the original score. 

The “ Gloria” opens in Bb majoz, in a fine bold style, witha 
unison passage, much oo extensive in its compass for the generality 
of voices. Perhaps the effect would be better, if the first “ Et in 
terra” was performed by the Tenor and Bass, and the second by the 
Treble and Counter, and so alternately. In the eleventh bar, a 
point is led by the Tenor, which is judiciously imitated by the other 
parts; in the original score it is led by the Bass, and being but in two 
parts, necessarily contains but one imitation. The transition from 
the chord of F major to C minor on the words “ adoramus te” and 
subsequently from C minor to G minor sounds somewhat hard, and 
the music seems to move in a style, perhaps too mournful for the 
nature of the words, till it is relieved by the point at “ Filius patris.” 

The music from the “ Qui tollis peccata mundi” to the last * miserere 
nobis” is fine, and well suited to the words. The effect is much en- 
hanced by Mr. N.’s judicious arrangement, particularly in the imi- 
tative passages. If an impression is left on the mind by any pre- 
ceding part of the hymn being too plaintive, it is completely removed 
by the two concluding movements, the last of which is particularly 
spirited and joyful. 
Although the minor mode is seldom selected for the expression of 
bold passages, Ricci has succeeded in giving itthat effect in the 
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opening of the “ Credo,” which is in G minor. It is, however, soon 
relieved by the major, 2." in this style it continues down to 
“‘descendit in celis.” The “et incarnatus est” is a duett, Soprano 
and Bass, and contains many rich combinations. The “ Crucificus” 
which is an Adagio succeeding a Largo movement, would perhaps 
have been found heavy but for the judicious change of time. Mr. 
Novegxto has further relieved it by rendering it a trio for the Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass. The ** Resurrezit” is Vivace, and contains some 
imitative passages. At the “ Et vitam venturi” the creed is con- 
cluded in the same style in which it was begun. 

The “ Sanctus,” inthe original score, seems not equal to the rest of 
the Mass, but this is amply compensated by Ma. Novetto’s ar- 
rangement. The same observations will apply to the “ Agnus Dei;” 
and the “ Tantum ergo,” upon the whole, is rather elegant than dig- 
nified. 

The“ Domine saloum fac regem” is added to this Mass by Mr. 
Novetto. Itis divided into three movements. The first contains 
some fine combinations of harmony, and is enriched by two points, 
one single, the-other double. The single one is imitated by all the 
parts, and occurs twice in different keys. Inthe double point, the 
two subjects are finely contrasted by notes of different length and syn- 
copations. The first subject is led by the Countertenor and answered 
by the Bass; the second is led by the Tenor, and answered by the 
Soprano. The second movement, “ Gloria Patria,” is flowing, and 
full of the richest harmony. The third is an elaborate movement, en- 
titled Fugata, abounding with science, and consisting of masterly 
imitations, independent of the two subjects which lead it. Provincial 
Choirs may view and admire, but must close the book in despair of 
ever finding their way through a maze of harmony, which, to the ge- 
nerality of them, must appear inextricable. 

The second Mass, in the first volume, is by Signor Casaut, 
The “ Kyrie Elieson” consists of three movements in a sweet and 
pleasing style, rather calculated for any words than the solemn ones 
to which the music is set, particularly the conluding Allegro, which 
contains a well imitated point. 

The first movement of the ‘* Gloria” is much in the style of the 
“ Kyrie.” From “ Laudamus te” to“ propter magnam gloriam tuam” 
is a Tenor Solo, which requires a good voice, and contains some 
beautiful passages: but the cadences are in general common place. 
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The organ accompaniment is flowing and appropriate. The “ Domine 
Deus” is a Tutti movement, and exhibits some fine modulation to- 
wardstheend. The “‘ Domine Deus, Agnus Dei,” is a Soprano Solo 
in a supplicating style, with a rich accompaniment. 

The two following movements seem to want variety, however 
the powers and abilities of good performers may do much for the 
second. The *‘ Quoniam tu solus sanctus” is a Bass Solo, melodious 
and flowing ; and after a few introductory bars of Tutti, the hymn is 
concluded by a fugata which contains some imitative passages. Much 
of the interest, however, is lost by the parts succeeding each other at 
a bar’s distance, and the author has suffered a fine subject for a fugue 
to escape him in the six first bars of the Bass. 

The Creed is divided into five movements, but excepting the 
“‘ Crucificus” and a few passages, it seems deficient in melody. 
But the harmony is rich and flowing. The subject of the Fugata 
to the Amen, is taken from Core tt, and is a very good one. It 
were to be wished that it had been worked into a regular Fugue, as 
the expectations of the lovers of that species of composition are al- 
ways highly raised on hearing a good subject, and experience pro- 
portionable disappointment, if its treatment does not exhibit some of 
the varieties it affords. 

The melody of the “ Sanctus” is solemn and impressive: a flow of 
harmony and occasional imitations greatly heightens the general 
effect. 

Although the * Agnus Dei” does not rank in excellence with the 
“‘ Sanctus,” yet it contains some harmonious and melodious passages, 
particularly at the commencement and conclusion. 

The Mass is followed by a “‘ Tantum ergo,” harmonized by Ma. 
Nove.to, the melody by Witps. This melody, from its elegant 
simplicity, is well calculated to raise the mind to devotion, on the 
solemn occasion on which it is used. To those who are able to 
estimate the productions of Mr. Noveto it may seem no compli- 
ment to that gentleman to observe, that he has done ample justice 
to his author. 

Page 73.—“ Panis omnipotentia verbi" is a fine Tenor Solo, with a 
brilliant accompaniment for the pianoforte. It is by Mozart, upon 
whom any eulogium is unnecessary. 

Page 78.—The “ Kyrie,” from the Gregorian Mass “* Pro angelis,” 
harmonized by 8S. Westey. The harmony with which this simple 
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melody is accompanied, seems much too complex, and this defect is 
aggravated by the extraordinary motion of the inner parts, insomuch, 
that were the Canons of the year 590 to rise out of their graves, they 
could not possibly recognize the music they had been in the habit of 
singing. It, however, furnishes a specimen of what fine harmony 
may be made to accompany the most simple melody. 

Page 80.—A Trio, “ In te Domine speravi,” by the late Mr. 
Wessg, is in a sweet and pleasing though familiar style ; and the 
accompaniment is arranged with much taste and judgment. 

Page 82.—“ Laudate pueri Dominum.”—A Canon, four in two in 
the octave, by Novetto. It is a perpetual Canon, and exhibits 
much rich harmony and modulation. 

Page 84—*“ Te ergo quesumus.”—A Trio, Soprano, Alto, e Te- 
nore, by Davip Perez. In this trio, whilst the melody is simple, 
unaffected, and advantageously distributed among the parts, the har- 
mony is unlaboured and elegant. It is one of those pieces, which I 
could wish to see more general, that so occupy the ear as to preclude 
all thoughts of criticism. I should suppose, moreover, that if it was 
heard in connection with the ** Te Deum” to which it belongs, it 

would appear to greater advantage. 

_ Page 87. “ Benedicamus Domino.”—A Trio and Chorus by S. 
Wes tery ; is well calculated to afford delight to all who are capable 
of judging of it from the richness of its harmony and the imitative 
passages which it contains. Short as it is, it is a rich treat, though 
were it extended to any length, its complex organ style might be 
somewhat embarrassing to the mind. 

Page 88. A fine ‘‘ Salve Regina,” by Mr. Novetto. It ap- 
pears to have been intended for festivals. It abounds in elegant melo- 
dy and rich harmony. The Recitative and air form a fine contrast 
to what precedes and follows them, and the last part of the final 
chorus is particularly interesting. 

The * Tantum ergo,” which concludes this volume, is by Mr. 
Nove. to, and is divided into three movements; the first of which is 
a Quintett, and requires to be heard to be duly estimated. It con- 
cludes with a Fugata on a very finesubject. I have already noticed 
the disappointment felt by the lovers of fugue, when the varieties 
afforded by a subject are not exhibited. As this subject contains 
every requisite in itself for the foundation of a good fugue, viz. bold 
and interesting melody, with various qualifications for imitation, the 
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most striking of which is, that after one bar it is a Canon in 
the fifth below; it must afford a high gratification to the musical 
world, should Ma. N. at some future time be induced to use it for a 
regular fugue. The varieties above referred to are particularly 
sought for by those, whose study and amusement it has been to 
analyze the fugues of Hanpex and other great masters. ‘To those, 
however, whose ideas on this subject are less confined, nothing is 
wanting either in the “ Tantum ergo” in general, or in this move- 
ment in particular, whether we consider richness of harmony, flow of 
melody, or judgment in the arrangement to produce every desirable 
effect. 

Tue Seconp VoLumME commences with a selected Mass, the “Ky- 
rie” of which is by Durante. It is a fine movement, replete with 
rich and chromatic harmonies, but the effect of the whole seems too 
instrumental. 

The “ Gloria” is by Novexto, and opens the Hymn in a pleasing 
- and familiar style, which is continued in the following movement by 
Yoze pi Ree. A short Largo by Novexto introduces a Fugata 
by PerGoLest, on two subjects, which are well contrasted, and ren- 
ders the movement effective. The first is well calculated for imitation. 
The Fugata itself forms a striking contrast with the succeeding 
movement by Lea and Reco, which, though sweet and interest- 
ing, partakes more of the Opera than the Church style. 

The following movement by Durante, and two succeeding ones 
by Mozart, though excellent in themselves, do not appear to exhibit 
sufficient variety. This, perhaps, is partly owing to the nature of 
the words: a fine choir, however, must make a great difference in 
this regard. 

The concluding chorus is arranged from Joacuim pos Santo.— 
Itexhibits a Fugata on two subjects, both of which are well treated 
for the length of the piece, as the first subject is introduced at a closer 
distance than it was first answered, and part of the second in the 
midst of the piece is imitated in thirds and sixths. 

The first movement of the Creed from Franxt, is in a fine, bold, 
and choral style, abounding with imitative passages, and constructed 
on simple harmony. The second and third movement, the former by 
Davip Perez and the latter by Joacuim pos Santo, are good, 
and devotional movements, particularly the latter, but the transi- 
tions are rather hard, the first movementof the Creed being in C, the 
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second in Eb major, and the third in G minor, followed by the 
Resurrexit in C major, which is by Mozart, and which is, perhaps, 
more melodious and pleasing, but not so dignified as the opening 
movement. It forms a fine contrast with the concluding chorus by 
Giacomo Pertti, the commencement of which strikes the ear with 
astonishment and delight. The vocal parts appear like three 
sections of a Fugue, on one principal and two secondary subjects, 
with their intermediate harmonies curtailed, and is supported by a 
fine, dignified, and instrumental Bass in the style of Con et. 

The “ Sanctus” is by Mn. Novex.o, and is a very masterly pro- 
duction. The first movement is majestic and devotional. The me- 
lodies of the Quintett are elegant, and the harmony rich. The con- 
cluding chorus, “* Hosanna,” is led off with a fine bold subject in the 
Bass, and bears throughout the character of triumph implied in the 
words. © 

The ** Agnus Dei” is a fine solemn movement, by Durante, 
concluded by a Fugata, which seems too long and too instrumental 
to be interesting for voices. 

The “ Domine saloum fac” is by Wesuey ; it contains much obli- 
gato accompaniment for the organ, and requires to be heard to form 
any judgement of it. 

The “ Tantum ergo” is from a Corale by J. S. Bacu. Though 
I have agreat respect for the productions of that great master, this is 
not in my opinion equal to the rest of the selection, for which how- 
ever, exhibiting, as it does, so many excellent specimens in so short 
a compass, the public must feel themselves much indebted to Mr. 
NoveELto. 

The Mass is followed by a perpetual Canon, four intwo, by Mr. 
NoveLLo—“ Cantate Domino.” It possesses not only rich harmony, 
but much good melody, which is too often neglected by the writers of 
Canon. 

The melody of the “Ave verum,” harmonized by S. Wesse, 
seems too common place, and too little in the Church style for the 
solemn occasion for which it is intended. 

Page 64. ** Adeste Fideles.”—Hymn for Christmas, newly arranged 
by Mr. Novetio. The melody of this hymn is so well known 
under the title of the Portuguese Hymn, that it needs no comment.— 
The first verse is solo and chorus, and from its simple and dignified 
arrangement well calculated for public performance. 
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' The second verse is a duett betwixt the Tenor and Bass, and Cho- 
rus; and the passages are graceful. The third verse is a Trio, Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass: the melody is in the middle part. The Counter, 
which is set over it, extremely melodiousand graceful. A considera- 
ble effect is produced by the alternate use of the word, venite, on a 
holding note, by the Counter and Bass. And this verse is highly fi- 
nished by the succeeding sincopation in the Countertenor. It con- 
cludes, like the others, with a chorus. The fourth verse is a Quar- 
tett and Chorus, and is most scientifically arranged, containing much 
chromatic harmony. The arrangement is justly considered as a mas- 
ter-piece, and is another instance of what fine harmonies, and even 
graceful passages, may be set to the most simple melody. 

This is followed by five Gregorian Hymns beautifully harmonized, 
the first by Mr. Nove to, the others by Mr. S. Wessze. It is, 
however, to be doubted, whether delight or disappointment would be 
most felt by those who may have been accustomed to hear the plain 
chaunt in Catholic countries in its original state. 

Page 75. A “ Magnificat” by Ma. Novexto, is in a sweet and 
pleasing style: the movements are well contrasted, and contain some 


fine harmony and judicious imitations. It is concluded by a Fu- 
gata on a good subject, the replies to which are introduced at dif- 
ferent distances. 


The “ Alma redemptoris,” at page 87, is a Solo Soprano, and is 
sweet and melodious. 

The ** Ave Regina,” page 88, is replete with elegance and science, 
particularly the concluding chorus. 

As Haypn’s music is so well known, it seems superfluous to make 
any comments on the “‘ Salve Regina,” page 93. It is sufficient to 
observe, that it is in all repects worthy of that great master. 

In the “ Tantum ergo,” and two“ O Sacrum's,” by Mr. Nove.o, 
which conclude this volume, the author has united his usual elegance 
of melody with richness of harmony. The “ Tantum ergo” and first 
*¢ O sacrum,” are Tenor Solo and Chorus. The last “ O sacrum” 
is a duet for Tenor and Bass, concluded by a Coro Fugato in a fine 
bold style. 

I have purposely avoided noticing one or two instances of consecu- 
tive fifths and octaves, that are to be met with in this compilation; 
for I consider that the melody of a part may suffer, or the general 
effect of a piece be injured by too scrupulous a care to avoid them. 
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If faulis, they are generally of too insignificant a nature to be noticed 
in the works of authors of eminence, and should rather be left to be 
discovered by those who are unable to appreciate the beauties of 
composition; the latter of which so predominate in this work, that I 
cannot but think that amateurs, and eyen professors, are much in- 
debted to Mz. Novetuo for the publication of it. Through no 
other means were they likely to obtain such music, the value of which 
is greatly enhanced by Mr, Nove to’s excellent arrangement for 
the Organ, which those, who are not well versed in the theory, must 
find highly useful, and those who are in pursuit of it, no less profit- 
able than entertaining. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


James TAYLor. 
58, Pottergate Street, Norwich, 
August 3, 1819. 


MANUSCRIPT WORK OF FRANCESCO BIANCHI. 


It is known to the musical world that this celebrated composer left 
a considerable work on the Theory of Music unpublished. His 
treatise, written in the Italian language, had undergone the inspec- 
tion of a committee of the French Institute, and was about to be 
printed at Paris under the sanction of the French Government, when 
the war which was renewed between France and England, where 
Me. Brancut was settled, prevented its appearance. The manu- 
script was returned to’ him, and at his death remained in the posses- 
sion of his widow, who has since married Mr. Lacy, and recently 
embarked for India. The entire work has been by that Lady en- 
trusted to the care of the Editor of the Quarterly Musical Review, 
with permission to publish extracts. We have therefore commenced 
our reading of this elaborate MS. We have translated a few remarks 
on the music of the Greeks from the first Sections, and we shall con- 
tinue, from time to time, to present our readers with similar portions 
of the treatise Deux’ ArtRazione ARMONICA. 
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MS. 

Nature never changes her laws. The ear of man is such as it was 
constituted at the beginning of the world. The pleasing and painful 
sensations will always be the same. The discords discover themselves 
equally to the car of the learned and of the ignorant. Consequently 
if the Greeks had counterpoint, as I certainly believe, the consonant 
and dissonant intervals (without changing the nature of the world and 
the consitution of the human ear), ought to be equal or similar to ours, 
and in similar proportions in the whole of the parts as we see them, and 
their knowledge of counterpoint ought perhaps to have been more, 
but nothing less than our own. This point granted, if there have been 
variations, these are in style alone, as it now happens with us that 
there is not only a variation in the style of different nations of Europe, 
but also in the same nation in the course of fifteen or twenty years.— 
But this takes nothing from the main argument ; since the laws of the 
intervals do not alter, they will always be the same in every age.— 
These changes are analogous to the differences introduced into lan- 
guages which do not at all abate the powers of the understanding.— 
In one century they wrote in one style, at an after period in another ; 


but noun, verb, and accusative were and always will be, the strength 
of discourse, as a given sound with its third, fifth, and octave will 
always be the basis of harmony. 

These reflections being made, it now remains to examine those 
trifling monuments writers have transmitted to us; but as I intend 
treating of the Greek music more at large I shall examine it here 
very cursorily. 


Section III. 


On the Monuments of the Greek Music, and particularly on their 
Tetrachords. 


We do not decidedly know in what characters the Greeks used to 
write their music, and therefore we have no certain fragments of 
their counterpoint, but the general opinion of different writers is, 
that they employed the letters of the Greek alphabet, sometimes 
using them straight, sometimes turned upside down, sometimes hori- 
zontally, and at others with points and other signs, as may be seen 
in the musical history of P. M. Marrint. 

From such a method of explaining by letters musical harmonies, 
many writers have deduced that the Grecks could have no counter- 
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point, since they did not know how to compose in parts, which would 
form different sounds at the same time. Such a method of reason- 
ing appears to me to be equivalent to. saying that the Romans did 
not know or could not calculate, because the signs they used to ex- 
plain their numbers were different from the Arabian cyphers that we 
use; but nevertheless the Romans had expert arithmeticians and ma- 
thematicians, as we know. The basis of all the symbols employed 
to convey knowledge is convention. The Greeks, no doubt, adopted 
this mode of writing music upon such agreement, and they under- 
stood their characters as we ours. 

The Greeks having left us no written music, we cannot trust the 
interpretations that some writers have given to small fragments writ- 
ten with letters. The understanding subsisting in that nation not be- 
ing known to us, every one interprets in his own way according to his 
discretion, the music of the Greeks. All indeed that can be discovered 
and known is, that the Greeks had reduced music to an art, and that 
their system was founded principally upon the tetrachord, which 
signifies a progression of four strings of different lengths, or four 
sounds, which, followed by degrees, the first of which formed with 
the last, an interval of the fourth in the proportion of four to three, 
as for example—in our modern scale Do re mi fa, where the first with 
the last forms the said interval of the fourth. 

The length of these strings or the measure of these degrees was of 
a semitone ascending from the first and the second chord, of a tone from 
this to the third, and of another tone from the third to the fourth, as 


for example—if instead of beginning with Do, in our modern scale, 
Tetrachord, 
you begin with mi, it is the same as mi fa sol /a; and to this pro- 


Cen omen 


gression the Greeks gave the name of a system. 

We know, moreover, that they joined two of these similar tetra- 
chords; as, for example, give our scale Do, re, mi, &c. and repeat 
this in an octave: they began with si, and proceeded as under :— 

ee Deemer en, penne nine, 


=“ 

Ist Tetrachord, 2d Tetrachord, 

Si, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
Two Tetrachords united. 


forming in this way a succession of seven sounds, which ascended. by 
degrees ; from whence it is seen that mi is the last sound of the tetra- 
chord of si, and at the same time is the first of the second tetrachord 
which ends in Za. This conjunction is called by the Greeks, the con- 
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junct system. By transporting the first grave tetrachord of si to the 
acute octave, they disjoined these two tetrachords, and formed a 
succession of eight sounds (as we do in our scale): the eighth of 
these is equal to the first, and they called it the disjunct system, be- 
cause between one tetrachord and the other there intervenes the de- 
gree of a major tone, as in the following :— 


- 








” Ist Tetrachord, , . 2d Tetrachord. 
Mi, fa, sol, la, Si, do, re, mi 
T 


one 
of disjunction, 


v 





— 


Progression of eight sounds. 


at 





a ae 


So much for the conjunct and disjunct systems. Under the first 
tetrachord they added a sound at the distance of a major tone, in 
proportion of 9:8. This additional grave sound they called pros- 
lambanomenos. This word writers have translated in different ways. 
Some say it signifies an added sound, and some that it is a neighbour- 
ing or approximate sound. 1| prefer for good reasons this last sense, 
as we shall see hereafter. 

To answer these eight sounds equal to the acute octave, that is to 
say similar, they doubled their scale as we do ours; and it was there- 
fore composed of four tetrachords—two conjunct in the grave and 
two in the acute, and disjoined in the middle by the single major 
tone between the last sound of the second tetrachord and the first of 
the third ; and this they called the perfect system. 

To this perfect system they interposed a tetrachord which they 
called of conjunction, which began with the last sound of the second 
tetrachord, forming thus their scale composed of five tetrachords, 
three conjunct, and two disjunct. This last manner of uniting the 
five tetrachords they called the supreme perfect system, which is 
as follows :— 


je “~ = 
3d Tetrachord of conjunction, 
Prosiam, Ia, si Do, re. 
(La) Si, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la. Si, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la. 
ist Tetra, 2d Tetra. Tone of 4th Tetra, 5th Tetra, 
ea ev oS YY Sten. ey 
Ist aoa” conj. 2d two-tetrachord conj, 


» sens ~_ 





‘ 


Each of these tetrachords had its alain name. They called 
the first Hypaton, the second Meson, the third Synemmenon, the 
fourth Diezeugmenon, and the fifth Hyperboleon; which names sig- 
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nify in substance, in our language, the first grave or low, the second 
of the middle, the third of conjunction, parte: of disjunction, and 
the fifth and last acute. 

They gave also different names to each string or sound; but as I 
am no lover of technical terms, those who desire to satisfy their curi- 
osity in this respect may find them in almost all writers. The lengths 
of the four strings which composed the fourth, constituting their 
tetrachord, were divided in three different ways, which were called 
genera ; and these were the diatonic genus, the chromatic, & the enhar- 
monic, and with these names they distinguished their different tetra- 
chords and their music, calling it diatonic, chromatic, and enhar- 
monic. Tle diatonic genus, on which their music was principally 
founded, began by a semitone from the first to the second string, 
and then two tones following, as mi, fa, sol, la, as we have already 
seen. The chromatic genus was the second : in this tetrachord they 
divided the tone into two parts; that is to say, from the first to the 
second tetrachord there was an interval or distance of a semitone, 
from the second to the third another semitone perfecting the tone, 
and from the third to the fourth a minor third—as, for example, 
Sol, solx, la, do; and this diesis they called a chromatic diesis.— 
Such a tetrachord they inserted in the diatonic class, forming four 
degrees and five sounds—Sol, sol%, la, si,do. The enharmonic genus 
was the third, and this divided the semitone into two parts—that is, 
from the first to the second string there was a quarter of a tone, and 
from the second to the third another quarter, completing the semi- 
tone, and from the third to the fourth there was an interval of a 
major third—as, for example, Mi, miy, fa, la. This enharmonic 
genus became inserted jointly to the chromatic in the diatonic genus 
—that is'to say, the two first were a subdivision of this. From this 
mixture they formed a tetrachord or progression of six sounds and 
five degrees, as follows: Mi, miX, fa, sol, sol®, la. 

It is clearly seen that the Greeks by solid principles had formed 
the division of the sounds in a diatonic tetrachord composed of two 
tones and a semitone, and they worked upon this firm ground: they 
besides divided the tones of the diatonic by the chromatic and 
enharmonic genera, subdivided the semitones both of the one and 
the other—that is, of the diatonie and chromatic; and also in all 
their divisions it is perceived that the fourth was their constant 
compass. 
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Writers assert, that from the difficulty of the intonation of the 
enharmonic genus, they soon abandoned it and only made use of the 
diatonic and chromatic. 

As the length of the strings of the three different tetrachords or 
genera was different, so also was the pitch of the tones aud semitones 
used by the Greeks to compose the aforesaid tetrachord ; and on 
account of their diversity, they took the name of the author who 
had invented the different measure. Yet none of them altered or 
surpassed the proportion of four to three, an interval of the fourth. 
We see however in the following table, in which they are brought 
together, the different tetrachords, with their different measures, in all 
the three genera, divided in three columns, which we have taken 
from the History of P. Martini. The fractions placed between 
one sound and the other indicate the proportions which arise from 
the length of their strings ; and the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. relate to the 
names of their authors, written at the foot of the table. 


DIATONIC TETRACHORD. 
1° Mi 35$ Fa Sol fa 
2° Mi 3§ Fa $ Sol ¢ fa 
3° Mi 48 Fa ¢ Sol ¥ fa 
4° Mi 1$ Fa 42 Sol § fa 
5° Mi6 Fa 12Sol 12 fa 
6° Mi 33 Fa tg Sol $ fa 
7° Mi 6 Fa 9 Sol 15 fa 
8° Mii3- Fas Sol '? fa 





CHROMATIC TETRACHORD. 


1Sol 34 Sol ¥ 344 fa 37 do 


2°Sol $2 Sol ¥ +9 fa $ do 
3°Sol 4 Sol ¥ 25 fa $ do 
4°Sol 3; Sol % 47 fa do 
5°Sol $$ Sol ¥ 45 fa $ do 
6° Sol 6 Sol ¥ 6 fa 18 do 
7°Sol 44 Sol * 41 fa 21 do 
8° Sol 4 Sol ¥ 4 fa 22 do 





ENHARMONIC TETRACHORD 
le Mi$4$Mi ,, 3$ Fa} fa 
2° Mi $$ Mi ¥% 34 Fa fa 
Se Mi 33 Mi* 34 Fa fa 
4° Mi¢g Mi*™ 39 Fat? fa 
5° Mi3 Mi* 3 Fa 24 fa 
6° Mi33 Mi 42 Fa § fa 


No. 1, of the Diatonic Tetrachord is that of Pythagoras and of 
Eratosthenes, and the Diatonic ditone of Ptolemy. No. 2, Diatonic 
of Architas and Diatonic tonic of Ptolemy. No. 3, Diatonic intense 
sintone of Ptolemy and modern Diatonic. No. 4, Diatonic of 
Didimus. No.5, Diatonic sintone of Aristoxenus, which was con- 
sidered the 4th division in 30 arithmetical parts, and a certain num- 
ber was assigned for the semitone and another for the tone, as it is 
here seen :-—6+-12+-12——30. No. 6, soft Diatonic of Ptolemy.— 
No. 7, soft Diatonic of Aristoxenus. No. 8, Equable of Didimus 
and of Ptolemy. 

In the second column of the Chromatic Tetrachord there is at 
No. 1, the Chromatic Tetrachord of Architas. At No. 2, that of 
Eratosthenes. At No. 3, of Didimus. At No. 4, there is the in- 
tense Chromatic of Ptolemy. At No. 5, the soft Chromatic of the 

pd 2 
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same Ptolemy. At No. 6, the Chromatic of Aristoxenus. At No. 
7, the sesquialteral Chromatic of the same Aristoxenus. And at 
No. 8, the soft Chromatic of Aristoxenus. 

In the third column of the Enharmonic there is at No. 1 the En- 
harmonic Tetrachord of Architas. At No. 2, that of Ptolemy. At 
No. 3, that of Didimus. At No. 4, that of Eratosthenes. At No. 
5, that of Aristoxenus set to conclude. At No. 6, there is the mo- 
dern Enharmonic. 

The different forms of the tones and semitones which they intro- 
duced in their tetrachords being known, it remains to say that the 4th, 
5th, and octave, and the 11th, 12th, and 15th were considered by 


them as consonances, (as authors agree with us) and here we see— 
Ist. 4th, 5th, Sth, «Eth, «12th, 15th, 
Do.—Fa.—sol.—Do.—Fa.—sol.—Do. and that all the others, that 


is to say—2d, 3d, 6th, and 7th major as well as minor, were consi- 
dered as dissonances. 

This then is the whole foundation of the Greek music, and this is 
all of which writers have a positive knowledge, from whence they 
can deduce whether it were or were not reduced to an art, and had 
counterpoint or not. But this beginning the scale by a semitone, 
this variety in dividing the tones and the semitones in different 
ways, this excluding thirds and sixths from consonances has embar- 
rassed them greatly. But more than allthis proslambanomengs has 
plunged them in asea of doubts, and this added sound has made 
them at last believe that the Greeks had no major mode, but. only the 
miior, because if you add to the two conjunct tetrachords the pros- 
Ja nbanomenos la, the scale of our minor mode exactly results ; but I 
lament to say that they are much deceived. 

I observe in the table of the tetrachords, that the diatonic intense 
tetrachord or sintone of Ptolemy corresponds exactly with our dia- 


’ eee TE aon 
tonic scale—Mi, fa, sol, la—Si do re mi. He who does not compre- 
hend is P. Magstro Martini. In his Musical History, at pages 
93 and 94, first dissertation, volume 1, he says as follows :— 

*¢ It is now time to return to the three scales or genera of the dia- 
tonic, chromatic, and enharmonic, not to go over all, for that will 
be useless, but principally to preserve the first, which I think nature 
dictates, obliging us to use a diatonic scale, which appears to 
me to be the scule common to all, and from thence properly called 
natural. 
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*¢] have said a diatonic scale, (the Greek diatonic scales were 
many and various,) although it may be reduced to5 or 10 of Ptolemy’s 
in his harmonics, the octave of which (let this be particularly ob- 
served,) the octave of which called by him ditone diatonic, is that 
which I show to be common to us all, and really natural”—and here 
he gives an example in musical notes. 





Eighth and halftone, Eighth and halftone. Limma or minor semitone. 
La. Sol. Fi a. Mi i. 


* eer ew ee 

It is here seen that P. Martini prefers the Pythagorean method 
of measuring the tones and semitones, but I cannot understand as I 
have already said, why in another place he rejects the Pythagorean 
intervals so much favoured by nature, as he here affirms—saying 
they are not adapted to our counterpoint; their thirds and sixths be- 
ing lowered to ours, and the majors increased, by which he doubts 
the Greeks having any. 

But what most surprises me respecting this Pythagorean division, 
and indeed doubly surprises me, is, that all ancient and modern au- 
thors and professors of music, and particularly P. M. Marrin1, 
who has for more than forty years directed the music in S. Petro- 
n10, should never have discovered, that when a composition is exe- 
cuted in the key of Do, we execute the intervals of the Pythagorean 
scale. And it is thus demonstrated :— 

The Basses, Violoncellos, and Tenors have four strings, tuned by 
perfect fifths, and they are as follows:—Do, Sol, Re, La, and the 
Violins have four others—and they are Sol, Re, La, Mi. Unite 
them and they form the following progression of fifths :— 


1 2 8 16 
Do. Sol. Ke. La. Mi. 

If these sounds are approximated to Do, that is, if we transpose 
Re, La, Mi, to their lower octaves, and if you sound them or add 
the perfect fourth of Do. which is Fa, the following series will 
result :— 








$+ $ # 2 3 F 
Do. Re. Mi. Fa. Sol. La. 
180 160 1425 135 120 106} 
But in this succession comes the Pythagorean tetrachord, which 
carries in the whole scale the thirds and increased major sixths, and 
the diminished minor thirds, and the minor semitone called Limma ; 
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and in fact all the so much disputed Pythagorean system. How 
clear then and true is the demonstration, I have made, whilst my sur- 
prise and wonder is natural in reading so many contradictions. 

Some professors of the violin will tell me, (since in general all 
know they ought to tune in perfect fifths) that hearing the harshness 
mentioned by authors, of the increased thirds, they sought to modify 
some of the fifths, or to temper them, but I reply—I know how to 
tune them perfect, and do so; and in this case you have the Pytha- 
gorean system; or temper them, groping along, and then you will 
neither have the one nor the other. No dilemma can be more in- 
contestible than this. And with respect to these perfect and imper- 
fect intervals it is that authors, without reflecting in what the solid 
principle consists, try to exclude music from the proportions and from 
mathematics ; but they try in vain, for they will never succeed. 

I one day asked a celebrated professor of the vielin, and my inti- 
mate friend, if he tuned the fifths perfect? He answered yes. Well, 
I replied, if a composer writes Do and Mi in the third and fourth 
space of the violin, and puts Do under for the violoncello for the 
bass, you have a Pythagorean third, since you cannot avoid taking 
the Mi with the open string, which upon the open Do of the violon- 
cello forms a seventeenth. Very true, he replied, but we hearing 
that this third is changed, advance the finger upon Do to sharpen 
it, and form a perfect third with the Mi which also sharpens. Every 
body sees, that (if it be true that they do thus) to avoid the evil of a 
sharp third, which are two dissimilar sounds, they make a much 
worse, altering the octave with the bass, which ought to be an equal 
or similar sound; and you may thus in music alter every other inter- 
val, as experience shows, but never the octave, which in reality ad- 
mits no alteration. Thus are we subject to deceive ourselves, or to 
believe we deceive ourselves. 

Returning then to our proposition about the equalization of our 
scale of Mi, with that of the intense Diatonic or Sintone of Ptolemy, 
I conclude that (if the numbers are correct that authors report con- 
cerning the proportions of the intervals of their Tetrachord Diatonic, 
as well as Chromatic and Enharmonic), the Greek music was similar 
in every thing to ours, as shall be here demonstrated. 

A progression of four sounds forms their Tetrachord or fourth, and 
four form ours. These are composed of two tones and a semitone, 
and so are ours. Two conjunct Tetrachords form the progression 
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of seven sounds, alike for them and for us. Two disjunct Tetra- 
chords compose their Octave, and two disjunct compose ours. By 
the Chromatic Tetrachord they subdivided the tone into two semi- 
tones, and we do the same. By the Enharmonic they subdivided the 
semitone into two quarter tones, and we can do the same—then there 
is nothing particular, nothing new to us, but many positive proofs. 
If the Greeks had said that their Tetrachord commenced by two 
tones and a semitone, all dispute would have vanished, since it 
would immediately have been compared to our modern scale, and it 
would have been discovered that their’s was exactly similar in every 
point; but as it began by a semitone in the bass, and proceeded by 
two tones, this different order has occasioned a thousand doubts in 
the minds of the literate, because they could not eomprehend from 
what principle it was derived, not knowing the foundation of our 
music from whence to deduce useful consequences. In order to 
examine an art or a science, we ought not to regulate ourselves by 
what we have done, but to search into what may be done. We may 
therefore conclude, that if the Greeks had counterpoint, it could not 
be without changing the nature of the world, as we have before 
remarked, and that consequently we ought not to grant too much, as 
some have done, nor deny every thing, an excess into which some have 
fallen. This reflection has been made by the learned Sic. Consic- 
tigre D. Saverio Maret, ina his letters written to the immortal 
Merastasio and to Vescavo pt Bart, inserted in his version of 
the Bible, a work so famous and so much praised. We there read 
the epistolary correspondence, and observe the moderation with 
which he as well as Merastasio spoke of the Greek music. The 
sage reflexions that are to be found in these letters, show the wis- 
dom of their reasoning and the prudence of their judgment, in 
respect to the ancient writers, since they separate that which may be 
true from that which appears exaggerated. Their reflexions ought 
to serve as a precept against the continuance of those encomiums 
which literary men have made on the Greek music, to the disparage- 
ment of the modern, without knowing the foundations of the one and 
but little of the other, but on the mere assertions of authors; and 
these contradictory and discordant assertions are only written from 
a desire to make a show of Jearning.—This is not the case with the 
illustrious personages above cited.—Men of great merit and true 
philosophers, because they were neither fanatics nor pedants. 
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NICOLAS PICCINI was born in 1728, at Bari, capital of the 
Little Province of that name, in the kingdom of Naples. His father, 
who was a musician, designed him for the church. He made him 
study for this purpose; and for fear of perverting him from it, he 
would not suffer him to learn music. Such precautions seldom 
succeed. 

The genius of the young Piccin1 predominated. He never saw 
an instrument, and particularly a harpsichord, without starting. He 
practised in secret all the Opera airs he had ever heard, and which 
he retained with ‘surprising facility. His father having one day 
taken him to the house of the Bishop of Bari, he amused himself 
(imagining he was alone). on the Prelate’s harpsichord, who, being 
in the next room, heard him, eame to him, applauded, and made him 
repeat several of the airs. The correctness and precision of his sing- 
ing and accompaniment, surprised the Bishop, and he prevailed on 
the father to place his son in the conservatory of Saint Onofrio, at 
the head of which was then the famous Leo. 

He entered the conservatory in May, 1742. He was at first placed 
in the hands of an under master, whose lessons dictated in a dry rou- 
tine, he could not long endure. At the end of some months the objec- 
tions which Piccin1 made to his master’s mode of instruction, drew 
down upon him some reproofs. Disgusted at this injustice, he re- 
solved (in order to escape from it) to study by himself, and on his 
own plan. Without rules and without any other guide than his 
genius, he began to compose psalms, oratorios, and opera airs, which 
soon gave birth to the envy or the admiration of his comrades. He 
at last dared to compose an entire mass. One of the masters of the 
conservatory who had seen it, and who had heard it rehearsed, 
thought it his duty to speak of itto Leo. The latter, some days af- 
ter, sent to Piccin1 to come to him. The young man was seized 
with alarm, and tremblingly obeyed the order. “You have com- 
posed a mass said Leo, coldly and in rather a severe tone?” “Yes 
Sir.” Show me your score.” —*‘Sir!”—“ Show it meI say.” Pic- 
cin1 gave himeelf up for lost, but was obliged to obey, and he fetched 
hisscore. Lo turned over the leaves, looked at all the movements, 
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smiled, and rung the bell used to announce rehearsals. The young 
composer, more dead than. alive, vainly supplicated to be spared 
what he deemed an affront. The instruments and singers arrived at 
the signal, the parts were distributed, and they only waited Lro’s beat- 
ing the time. He then gravely turned to Piccin1, and presented 
him with the stick or roll made use of in Italy for this purpose. 
This plunged the young pupil into fresh confusion and fresh trou- 
ble, and at that moment he wished he had never composed. He at 
last summoned all his strength, and beat with a trembling hand the 
first bars. But soon led away and warmed by the barmony, he no 
longer saw either Leo or the assembly, which was numerous. He 
was buried in his music, and caused it to be executed with a fire, 
spirit, and correctness which surprised the whole auditory, who loaded 
him with praises. 

Leo alone was silent. At last he said, I pardon you for this time ; 
but if ever you commit this fault again, 1 will chastise you ina way 
you will remember all your life. What! you have received such a 
delighttul gift from nature and do you thus abuse it? Instead of 
studying the principles of the art, you render up yourself to all the 
sallies of your imagination, and when witliout order or rule you have 
succeeded in making what you call your score, you think you have 
accomplished a chef d’ceuvre. The youth, piqued by this reproach, 
endeavoured to excuse himself by repeating the circumstances that 
had disgusted him with stady—the ignorance and severity of his first 
master ; Leo was softened,embraced and caressed him, and desired 
him to attend every morning, in order to receive lessons from himself. 

Some months after, this great man died suddenly. Happily for 
his illustrious pupil, he was replaced by the celebrated Durante, 
one of the most learned composers Italy ever possessed, and who 
returned after some years’ residence in Saxony, to re-assume the 
situation in which Leo had succeeded him ;, Percovesi, Terra- 
DELLA, and JomeLi, were of his first school; the second pro- 
duced Taraiett1, Gueiietms, Saccuini, Piccini, and all the 
celebrated composers that Italy had after them may be reckoned 
as their pupils. ' 

Durante soon distinguished Piccin1 from the midst of his com- 
panions. He took a particular affection for him, and delighted to 
shew him the secrets of his art: ‘The others are my scholars, he 
sometimes said, but this is my friend,” 
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At last, after 12 years of study, Piccim1 quitted the Conservatory 
in 1754, knowing all that it was possible to know in music, and full 
of the fire and warmth of an imagination-which was inpatient to ex- 
pand itself. 

Nicoto Locrosc1Nno was then the only composer of reputation 
at Naples, in the Comic style. He is little known out of his own 
country, because he would only compose in the Neapolitan dialect, 
but he had an inimitable originality. The Prince of Vintimiglia pro- 
posed Piccint to the Director of the Theatre, called the Florentines, 
where Loaroscrino had so long reigned. He there composed the 
opera entitled Le donne dispettose. The partisans of the old master 
formed so powerful a cabal against the new one, that without the 
firmness and generosity of the Prince, the opera would not have 
been acted. He paid the Director the sum of 800 livres in advance, 
for the damage, real or pretended, which he would have sustained, if 
the opera had not succeeded ,; but the piece was well received by the 
public, and Prcc1n1, encouraged by this first success, composed ano- 
ther opera in the following year, called Le gelosie, and afterwards J/ 
curioso del proprio danno, the success of which was even greater than 
that of the two others, and it was performéd at this theatre for four 
successive years with renewed applauses ; a circumstance that per- 
haps had never before happened in Italy. 

His genius every day acquired new strength, and it was soon raised 
to the serious style of Zenobia, which he composed in 1756 for the 
great theatre of SanCarlo. It had brilliant success, which was cons 
tinued whenever it was repeated. 

After the beautiful compositions of Viwc1, Lno, Hasse, Gaturrt, 
and Jomeuti, the public and the connoisseurs were enchanted to 
find the same knowledge, order, and learning in a young man, 
united with a vigour, a variety, and above all, a new grace, a bril- 
liant and an animated style, in short with the rare assemblage of 
all the qualities, nature and art united, can bestow. 

The fame of his rising reputation reached Rome, the object of am- 
bition with all the young Neapolitan masters. He was summoned 
there in 1758, to compose L’Alessundro nell’ Indie. Besides many 
airs worthy the greatest masters, it contains an overture superior to 
any that had been ever heard of that species, and which was long 
after executed in Italy, both in public and private concerts. 

In 1760 he gave the famous Cecchina or La Buona Figliuola, the 
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most perfect of all comic operas, and which in Rome excited an 

admiration almost amounting to fanaticism. There is no example 

of suecess more brilliant, more merited, or more universally sustained. 

La Cecchina was performed in all the Theatres of Italy, and every- 

where excited the same enthusiasm asat Rome ; no other music was to 

be heard. All classes would enjoy it. They gave it in all the little 

theatres, even at that of the Burettini, or comedians of the wood, 
and fashionable people went to see it in crowds. All fashions bore 

the name. If inns or houses of enterlainment were established and 

intended to succeed, they took La Cecchina for the sign, and there is 

a sort of wine which still bears the name. The family of Lepri 

having about this time built a villa on onc of its estates near Rome, 

called it Cecchina. During many years, on St. Peter’s day, they 

added to the artificial fire-works the scenes of the Cecchina, and the 
overture was performed. In short it is said, that the success of this 

opera reached even China, where we are assured, the Emperor had 

it performed in his presence. 

This poem of Gotpont’s (taken from our Pamela) which had 
been already unsuccesfully set to music by Don, cost Piccin1 but 
afew days. Shut up with two copyists, he occupied them so com- 
pletely, that in eighteen days the score was finished, the parts copied, 
and studied, the opera rehearsed and acted. 

It would be too long to repeat here all the pieces which have a 
claim on the attention, but the two finales deserve particular remark. 
It was a new creation. Logrosctino had introduced at the end of 
the acts, instead of the duetts, trios, and quartetts, which before 
concluded them, pieces of greater magnitude, divided by the poct 
into many scenes and by the musician into many subjects, or into dif- 
ferent returns to the same subject, which depictured the changes and 
vicissitudes of the different persons. Piccint, who at that time 
began his dramatic career, intended to mark more strongly in these 
concerted pieces the change of scene and situation, by the change of 
movement and time, and by this means to give the finale more deve- 
lopement and extent with less uniformity. 

After some successful attempts on the theatre at Naples, it was at 
Rome, in La Buona Figliuola, that this musical novelty was heard 
with all its ingenious and striking variety. 

- La Buona Figliuola had been performed for some months, and 
Rome still resounded with its praises, when the famous Jomenia 
E2 
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passed through on his return from Stutgard to Naples, his native 
country. On his arrival he heard of nothing but La Cecchina and 
its author. Piccin1 was at the Consérvatory when Jomexui had 
departed for Germany, and he had never heard of him. Fatigued 
by these reports, he said, ina tone of contempt, this will prove some 
boy and some childish thing. .He went in the evening to the the- 
atre, and listened to the end of the opera with the greatest atten- 
tion, without saying a word or making any sign. On going away, 
he was surrounded by a crowd of young men and amateurs, who 
asked his opinion of what he had just heard. He at length stopped, 
and said to them with great gravity—Hear the sentence of JomEL.1! 
—this is an invention! In the mouth of so learned a composer, and 
who was himself so great an inventor, nothing could be more signi- 
ficant than this panegyric. 

Piccint was already married and the father of a family: he had 
espoused, in 1756, Vincenza Sipiuva, his pupil in the art of 
singing, who united to the charms of her sex a most beautiful and 
expressive voice. 

The following year he obtained at Rome the most perfect appro- 
bation by his Olympiade in the serious style. The air Se cerca, se 
dice, and the duett Ne’ giorni tuoi felici, were then, as they are now, 
the two things from which they judged the composer. These in his 
hands were master- pieces, which effaced all those that had been ever 
heard upon the same words, though very powerful rivals had pre- 
ceded him—Percouest, Gatupri, and JomeLut. He justified 
his audacity in wrestling with them; he vanquished them. It is 
with their works before my eyes (says M. Gincuene, the author of 
this memoir,) that I dare assert it, and] do not fear being contradicted. 

He tried again in the duett, a happy essay of a new musical form 
which has sincebeen always followed. Before his time all serious Ita- 
lian duetts were composed in the following manner: They commenced 
with a slow movement; dialogue at first, and then both voices united; 
then came, as in the airs of the same date, a very short second part, 
almost always remarkable for its bold and crouded modulations, and 
frequently for a movement a little faster than the first; after which 
they began again, note by note, the whole first part, or at least the 
last half. Now, afier a slow movement, when the situation of the 
persons permits or requires it, after they have abandoned themselves 
to the expression of a soft, tender, or sad and pathetic expression, 
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the passion increasing by degrees, and at last reaching its height, it 
suddenly takes a more energetic and rapid expression : the movement 
once accelerated never returns to its first slowness, but often be- 
comes even faster towards the conclusion. This progression is that 
of the passions: it is that of the art carried to its perfection. 

It was Picc1n1 who first dared to quit the beaten paths, and to 
introduce in the duetts this stroke so favourable to expression. The 
success of this novelty, which he employed for the first time in his 
Olympiade, induced all the other masters to adopt it. All amateurs 
possess this duett ( Ne’ giorni tuoi felici), and can compare it with 
those which have been before composed upon the same words by the 
three great masters I have named. They will perceive in that of 
Picc1n1 not only a new hit, but a new style, entirely free from a 
sort of pedantry of which the others bear some marks. Let them 
afterwards compare this same duett with those which have been since 
composed in the same opera by Saccuin1, AnFossi, Sarti, and 
several other masters, and they will discover the same progression 
and the same form of which Piccin1 has given the model. 

There was now in Italy no reputation which Piccin1 did not 
efface. All the cities, all the theatres disputed for him ; and in 1761 
he composed six operas, three serious and three comic, filling, as we 
may say, the whole of Italy, and applauded almost at the same 
time at Turin, at Modena, at Bologna, at Venice, at Rome, and at 
Naples, enriching the musical language by a crowd of newly-created 
expressions, of new and ingenious subjects, every where applauded, 
sought, feasted; but returning from predilection to Naples, his 
country, and to Rome, the most brilliant and the most stormy the- 
atre of the glory of a composer. 

He succeeded there for fifteen years, at the great as well as at the 
little theatre, in the serious as well as in the comic species, and his 
works alone were relished. Other masters met with success, but he 
alone created enthusiasm, and never did enthusiasm continue so long 
to any other. The inhabitants of Rome, naturally changeable, were 
themselves astonished by their constancy. They at last found a 
rival to oppose him—this was AnFoss1. His Inconnue persecutee, . 
given in 1773, met with the most flattering success. A pure, easy, 
and expressive style, regular airs, and a clear yet a full harmony, 
well marked accompaniments, and in good taste, and above all, two 
long Finales, containing well contrasted movements and good orchestra 
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effects. These, it is impossible not to acknowledge in this work, 
which nevertheless cannot boast in its subjects the first of all merits— 
novelty and invention. 

Anrosst now became the idol of Rome. Piccin1 would have 
seen it without jealousy had his operas continued to succed upon the 
same theatre, and even before and after the operas of Anross1; but 
the friends of the latter did not think they had done enough for him, 
unless they entirely destroyed Picctn1. They succeeded in hissing, 
and even in banishing one of his operas from the stage, and in sub- 
stituting one of Aw Fosst’s in its place, which ought only to have fol- 
lowed, when the representation of the former was exhausted. This 
had never before happened to any of Paccin1’s works. The novelty 
of this misfortune, and the idea of ingratitude, which in a mind as 
sensible as his, would be naturally united, so materially affected him, 
that he fell ill at Naples, for which place he had instantly set out. 

His indisposition was long and serious. It was an attack of a dis- 
order that had already several times driven him to the verge of the 
grave. As soon as he had regained his strength he swore never 
again to compose for Rome, but to consecrate himself for the future 
entirely to the theatre at Naples. The first fruit of this resolution 
was his charming comic opera of Les Voyageurs. This piece 
gave birth to so much enthusiasm at Naples that during the four sea- 
sons of the year, (1775) and the following year they would hear no 
other. 

Picctnt then enjoyed the highest consideration in his own coun- 
try. The first houses of Naples disputed the satisfaction of having 
him in the town or at their villas. No stranger arrived at Naples 
without desiring to see him, hear him, and to enjoy the pleasure of 
his conversation, which was as agreeable and piquant as his music. 

It was under these circumstances that proposals were sent to Picct- 
nt, to draw him to France. 

Lasorpe had been charged with the first negociation, which was 
near its termination when the King died. As soon as the new court 
had leisure for such objects the Marquis of Caracciolo, the Neapoli- 
_ tan Ambassador, obtained from the Queen permission to renew the 
affair. He wrote to Piccin1, to whom he was very much atiached, 
and whom he easily determined, on pointing out to him a settled esta- 
blishment, and a beneficial situation for himseif and his numerous 
family. 
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Precint quitted Italy, which for twenty years he had filled with 
his name and works. M. Gincuene, who has since had in his pos- 
session the chronological list of his Italian operas, enumerates a han- 
dred and thirty-three, both serious and comic, composed in that 
space of time. 

To this number of compositions for the theatre may be added an in- 
numerable quantity of detached pieces, of oratorios, of cantatas, of 
church music ; and it will with difficulty be conceived that the same 
man could, during the space of twenty years, produce that, which 
in any other place than Italy, would appear too much for the life of 
most men. 

Picot1nt arrived at Paris in the last days of December, 1776, with 
his wife, his eldest son, eighteen years of age, and a young English- 
man, his pupil. On his arrival he did not find all that he expected, 
and that they had promised him. The letters he had received enga- 
ged that he should have, besides an appointment of 6000 livres and 
the payment of the charges of his journey, a lodging and table, at 
the Neapolitan Ambassador’s. But M. de Carracciolo, at whose 
house he alighted, and who received him with great friendship, said 
his hotel was too small, and conducted him to a confined apartment 
which had been hired for him. He remained there nearly a month, 
till an apartment (at his own expence) was arranged and furnished 
for him in the Rue Saint Honore, opposite the house where Marmon- 
Tet thenresided. As soon as he was established in this spothe begun 
to work. He had at first a great undertaking, for he did not under- 
stand a word of the French language. Marmontel consented to teach 
him. He had particular interest in this instruction, for he had en- 
gaged to make the necessary alterations in six operas of Quinault, in 
order that they might be set to modern music. Although already of 
an advanced age, and for a long time habituated to spend the whole of 
the early part of the day in study, he went out every morning to 
Piccin1, with whom he shut himself up for two or three hours.— 
They first chose Roland to set to music. He began by explaining 
to bim a scene, which he afterwards made him repeat, he then 
marked upon his manuscript the quantity of all the words with the 
signs used in prosody, to designate long and short—that done he 
left him to work alone. Picctn1 then set to music what had been 
the subject of the lesson. The next day he began by singing to 
Maamontet what he had done; the latter only determined the 
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points that related to the language and the prosody. If any inaccu- 
racy had escaped Piccin1, which was extremely rare, he instantly 
corrected it, and passed on to another scene, which they went over in 
the same manner. 

They had both the perseverance to continue this exertion for a 
year. It will be imagined that after all this trouble, the moment 
when the score was finished, would be that of rejoicing. On the 
contrary—it was to Piccin1 a time of much greater pain. In order 
to conceive this I must relate what had preceded his arrival in France 
and the state of music at that time. If it be wished to make our 
grand-children one day comprehend what the French musical revo- 
lution was, we must give them an idea of the senseless government it 
has destroyed, and one must also explain the barbarous psalmody, 
named French, music, and the heavy and soporific machine they 
called the opera, in order to make them well understand the nature 
of the musical revolution which took place. 

It had began some time before on another theatre. Since that, in 
the middle of this century, some comic Italian performers had ena- 
bled us to hear at Paris the Italian Dun1, in Le Peintre Amoureux, 
Puivipor in Blaise, in Le Maréchal, Le Sorcier and Tom Jones ; 
Monsiany in Le Cadi dupé, On ne s’avise jamais de tout, Le Roi et tle 
Fermier, Rose et Colas ; the taste and something of the styJe of Italian 
music had been adapted to the French language in the theatres, 
called Italian. Theingenious Gretry coming after them brought 
a still more novel style; Le Huron, Lucile, Sylvain, Le Tableau 
parlant, Les Deux avares, Semire et Axor, L’ Ami de la Maison and 
several other charming compositions had finished enriching the re- 
peritory of this theatre, and by this means the ears of the French 
were prepared for Italian singing. But Puitipor, Monsieny, 
Gretry, himself in Ernelinde, Aline, Cephalus and Procris ; and 
the esteemed Gossec, in Sabinus, had vainly endeavoured to extend 
this happy reform to the theatre of the opera. 

Heavy and voluminous voices, a cold and heavy declamation in 
what they called first subjects; discordant and immoveable cho- 
russes; an incapable, deafening, and monotonous orchestra; in 
short a public, habituated to noises, deprived of air, rythm, and. 
measute—these, where so many obstacles, which they never could 
surmount, and after some vain endeavours they again fell into the 
torpor and the frozen combinations of ancient psalmody ; which they 
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are always ready to return to at this theatre even at the present 
day. 

ae reserved for GLucx to have the glory of drawing them from 
it. It was he that shook over this inert and heavy mass the torch of 
Promerueus, he who made them declaim with simplicity and truth, 
and as much as was possible, made the actors and actresses sing cor- 
rectly and intime. It was he who agitated and animated the cho- 
russes, and who directed the orchestra to follow and second the move- 
ments and expression of the song. It was he who, having first known 
how to unite the dramatic system of the Freach with the form of re- 
citative and air of the Italian school and the force of harmony of the 
German, has caused them to forget for ever the French style. Iphi- 
genie en Aulide began—Orphée and Alceste confirmed this revolution. 

G.uck, who had at first encountered, now escaped opposition. He 
had now no enemies, if we may thus express ourselves, at least no 
dangerous ones, but some enthusiastic admirers whose exaggerations 
shocked all strong minds. 

But the merits of these works were not the less real, less felt, less 
acknowledged. The musical revolution was then far advanced. It 
was attempted to reproduce in the theatre some French operas ; among 
others the Thésee of Lully, but it was no longer possible to hear them. 
In order entirely to gain the cause, it only remained to re-set some 
old poems already set by Rameau and Luxty, in order that the 
same words, appearing under two different arrangements, the audience 
might decide with better certainty and pronounce without appeal, 
upon that which was no longer a question. GLvuoxK determined to 
take Armide. 

It was during the time that he was composing this opera at Vienna, 
that Piccin1 came to France. It has been seen how he was occu- 
pied for neatly a twelvemonth. Entirely devoted to his art, a 
stranger to all intrigue, to all ambition, to the manners, tastes, cus- 
toms, to the language of the country he was going to inhabit, he 
passed this time shut up in his family and in a limited circle of 
amateurs and men of letters, assiduously studying the language, 
making a rapid progress, particularly observant of the declamation 
and the prosody, and dividing his days between the composition of 
his first work and reading the most celebrated poets, orators, and 
philosophers of the country. 

Nevertheless, without his being apprized that cabals were begin- 
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ning to be formed against him, scarcely had he commenced his Roland 
before the partisans of Guuck, and (it must be acknowledged) 
Gtvcx himself declared war against him. 

At first they spread a report that he had begun to compose Roland. 
They soon published that the opera was finished ; soon after ap- 
peared in L’ Annee Literaire a \etter from Guiuck, which contained 
the real declaration of war: 

The war of the pen thus enkindled, soon blazed forth. The 
exaggerations to which the admirers of Guuck rendered up them- 
selves, drove into like extravangancies those who did not partake in 
their admiration. They furiously pursued the Italians and Italian 
music, and Piccin1, being an Italian, was cursed before hand, 
together with his melodies and his periods. All this soured even 
those whodid not knowhim; but they who understood good Italian 
music, and consequently that of so justly celebrated a master, only 
found in this premature detraction the spirit of party, fanaticism, 
ignorance, and bad faith. 

The’ rehearsals for Roland soon began; his partisans and his 
enemies prepared their arms. The latter appeared the strongest, 
because the most noisy. As the time of the representation drew 
near, they became more loud. Picc1n1 thought his fall inevitable. 

On the day of the performance, when he set out for the theatre, 
his family would not accompany him, and used all their efforts to 
prevent his going. Exaggerated and foolish reports had thrown 
them into the greatest distress. His wife and domestics were in 
tears: his friends tried in vain to console them: he alone was calm 
in the midst of this general grief. When he went out the tears and 
sobs redoubled; it might have been imagined he was going to 
death.—Moved himself at last, “My children, said he to them, in 
Italian, recollect that we are not among barbarians; we are amidst 
the most polished and the mildest people of Europe. If they do 
not like me as a musician, they will respect me as man and a stranger. 
Adieu, console yourselves, and be of good cheer; I depart tran- 
quilly, and I shall return the same, be the success what it may.” 

The success was most complete.—The artist was brought home as 
it were in triumph; and in:spite of the troublesome bawling of some” 
of his opponents, Roland was' relished more and more at each suc- 
ceeding representation. The musical beauties’ with which it shone,. 
the number and variety of the pieces in rapid succession, without 
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either resembling or injuring each other, in a manner dazzled even 
the eyes of envy, and at iast imposed silence. They enchanted both 
the connoisseurs and the mass of the public, who, throwing off the 
trammels of systems, seek enjoyment only at the theatre, and do not 
suffer them to interfere with their pleasure.—They were most sur- 
prised by the airs for the dance, in favour of which the grace, elc- 
gance, the striking character, and the variety, united all suffrages. 
Piccin1 had never before composed any. He had for dancing, 
even such as it is in France, if not an aversion, at least a great indif- 
ference, and the importance which he perceived the French attached 
to this part of the opera, made him dread the moment when he 
should be obliged to employ himself in it. This moment arrived, 
and brought with it real punishment.—The two ballet masters, 
Davservat and Vestris never quitted him. They some- 
times obtained an entrée, sometimes a gavotte, minuet, or a cha- 
conne. They could neither comprehend his aversion for this work 
nor his prodigious facility. 

On the evening of the first general rehearsal of the ballets, Mane- 
MOISELLE GuymARD complained, that in the village fete of the 
third act, she had no air wherein she could display all the graces of 
her talents. Vesrnris, after the rehearsal, went to Picctn1’s house, 
whom he found fatigued, and who trembled on seeing him. He told 
him the motive of his visit, and declared that he had promised, in 
his name, that ManemotseLte Goymarp should be satisfied. 
“* My dear friend, said Piccin1 to him, you wish then to kill me? 
Come, I must make up my mind to it, and make you another dance, 
since it is for so charming a shepherdess. But what is she to do? 
let us see, show me, so that I may write her steps with notes.” 
Vestris then began to figure an entrée; he advances, retreats, 
looks, waits, suspends his steps and quickens them. Piccin1 re- 
mained fixed and motionless by the chimney, and his eyes followed 
all the movements of Vestas. After a certain time he made a sign 
to him to stop and sitdown. He took a piece of music paper, and 
on the chimney piece, without touching any instrument, without 
singing, without speaking, wrote at once and entire the long and 
charming gavotte, in the third act, the most beautiful air in the 
whole piece. When he had finished the melody, he went to his 
piano forte, and thought Vestris’s senses would have been dis- 
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ordered, as he played what he had just composed in less time than it 
would have taken to eopy it. 

At the time Pico1n1 composed Roland, he was employed upon 
another work; this was Phaon, a piece ia the graceful style.— 
Wartever was the author, and it was designed for the Theatre 
Italien. Picci1, unbent his mind from time to time, by composing 
some of the pieces. It was performed at court, and very much 
admired, in a journey to Choisy ; but notwithstanding this success, 
they never could get it given at Paris. 

He became a sort of favourite at court. He went regularly twice 
a week to Versailles, to give singing lessons to the Queen, who 
treated him most satisfactorily. It is true, respectful treatment was 
all his salary, and, during nearly a year, it cost him, twice a week, 
ten or twelve francs, in expences for carriages, for which he was never 
reimbursed. It is still more true that he offered the Queen a score of 
Roland, magnificently bound, obtained from her permission to 
present one to the King, to the Princes his brothers, to all the 
Princesses of the family, and the same favour was granted in future to 
all his other scores, and that he was never even asked by them what 
these beautiful bindings cost him. 

About the same time Piccan1 received from a foreigner, homage 
less flattering but more solid. A tall Russian Colonel, about six 
feet high, wished to have some marches for his regiment, of the com- 
position of the author of La Buona Figliuola. He went to Piccin1 
with an interpreter, and explained his wishes. He wanted a march 
for the flags, and one for the attack with a great crash. Piccrnt 
promised them, and atthe end of a few days, having appointed the 
hall of the magazine of the opera asa place of trial, he went there 
with some friends, to whom he recommended the precaution he had 
himself taken, of putting cotton in their ears. This hall of the ma- 
gazine was a continued arch, and the resonance of the instruments 
was so-great that they had been obliged to give up rehearsing in it, 
although it had been built for that purpose. Assoon as the Colonel 
arrived the thundering noise began. The first march, although toler- 
ably noisy, made no impression on him, at least no traces of it were 
perceived in his gesture, eyes, or countenance. His looks wandered 
vaguely about the hall, on the assistants, and on the orchestra; he 
did not appear to know that there were either kettle drums or trum- 
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pets, which nevertheless all performed their duty extremely well.— 
But the acceleration of the time and the redoubling of the noise 
warned him of the attack. What would have made us deaf made 
him cease to appear so. He from that moment looked at the orches- 
tra, making a slight movement of the head, as much as to say he un- 
derstood the tlring and that it pleased him. 

When the performance was over, Piccint was told by the inter- 
preter, that the Colonel was well satisfied, and that no music had 
ever given him so much pleasure. He took the composer with him 
to dine at his hotel, gave him very good cheer, and in the evening 
sent him home in his carriage, after having presented him (the best 
part of the affair) with two rouleaus of fifty louis. Piccin1, who 
yet possessed all his Neapolitan gaiety, returned home laughing im- 
moderately, doubly satisfied at having been so generously treated, 
and at having proved that he was capable of all the success he could 
desire, at the theatre of the royal academy. 

In the mean while the lyric war was at its height. A pamphlet 
entitled “ Remarks onthe present state of the opera at Paris’ added a 
new degree of violence and acrimony. Berton, who was at that 
time director of the opera, endeavoured to appease the parties by re- 
conciling the chiefs. He gave a great supper, where Grucx and 
Picci1, after embracing each other, were placed side by side.— 
They conversed during the repast with great cordiality. At the 
dessert Giuex, like a true German, a little warmed by wine, assumed 
a strain of frankness, and began to talk so as to be heard by all pre- 
sent. “ The French, said he, are good sort of people, but they 
make me laugh; they wish to have songs composed for them and 
they cannot sing. My dear friend you are a man celebrated through- 
out Europe. You only think of sustaining your reputation; you 
compose beautiful music for them—are you the better for it? Be- 
lieve me, you must here think of gaining money, and of nothing else.”’ 

Picctnt politely replied that his example proved that it was pos- 
sible to be occupied by one’s glory and one’s fortune at the same 
time. They separated as they had met, and there is no doubt but 
that these demonstrations were sincere; yet the war of which they 
were the cause did not cease, and it may be truly said of them in cer- 
tain respects, what has been said of a celebrated chief of a political 
faction: the two men who appeared the least of the party were 
themselves. 
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It was at this time that Piccan1, who all his life experienced a 
thousand occasions of disgust from the musical authorities, was the 
victim of most atrocious perfidy on the part of the managers of the 
opera. It was resolyed to compare him with Guvuck, by giving 
each of them not the same poem but the same subject. For this pur- 
pose Iphigenie en Tauride was chosen, and they gave GLucK a poem 
of that name, by M..Gu1Luarp, one of their best authors, and to 
Piccini a poem, by Dusrevit, one of the most wretched, recom- 
mending to him to work in secret; and in order to render his situa- 
tion still more disadvantageous, they performed his work after that 
of his rival. This underhand dealing not haying all the success 
they expected, they stopped the performance in spite of the public 
approbation. 

Guuvck quitted France a short time after, and Saccu1n1 arrived 
about the same time. This was a new cause of rivalry for Pico1Nt. 
We refer to M. Ginauene for the details of it; we shall only ob- 
serve that Piccin1, who had a short time before given his Atys then 
gave Dido, which is generally esteemed his chef-deda@uvre, and 
which is one of the most beautiful works in the lyric French style, 
because to the merit of dramatic unity it adds all the charms of melo- 
dy and of excellent construction. In the same year, (1783,) he gave 
Le Dormeur Eveille et Le Faux Lord. In 1784 Diane et Endymion, 
which was ill received on account of the poem. In1785 Penelope. 

In 1786 Saccuin1 died from grief, caused by some unjust treat- 
ment. Guuck also died in the following year, at Vienna, whither 
he had retired. Piccint himself made the eloge of his rivals, and 
proposed that they should be decreed public honours. He after- 
wards continued to employ himself in the direction of the school of 
singing, which had been entrusted to him since 1782, and to com- 
pose many works such as Phaon, Clytemnestre, Adele de Ponthieu, 
which he had already commenced and which he now finished; but 
not being able to obtain the performance of these operas, and hay- 
ing in consequence of the revolution sustained the loss of his pen- 
sions, he determined to quit France and to return to Italy. He de- 
parted for Naples on the 15th of July, 1791, and arrived there on 
the 5th of September following. The King gave him a most flatter- 
ing reception, granted him a pension, and bespoke immediately 
several works. He wished that L’ Alessandro nell ’Indie should be 
performed at the great theatre of St. Carlo, which Piccin1 had 
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given there seventeen years before. This opera, to which he added 
three airs and a trio, had as much success as in its novelty. 

Piccint composed for the Lent of 1792, Jonathan, an oratorio 
or sacred piece, in three acts; and forthe theatre in the spring a 
comic opera, entitled La Serva Onorata. Both works were eminent- 
ly approved. He had a strong predilection in favour of Jonathan, 
which he appeared to regard as one of his best pieces in the seri- 
ous style. 

Up to this time all went well, and would have continued to do so, 
had he not had the folly to manifest at Naples the revolutionary 
principles he had contracted at Paris. They drew upon him all sorts 
of persecutions and miseries, and proscribed or watched, he re- 
mained shut up in his own house for four years in a state of deser- 
tion, oppression, and indigence, which he supported like a man of 
courage and a philosopher. It was during this time that he com- 
posed a great number of psalms, translated into Italian by the poet, 
Saverto Mattet, his celebrated compatriot. 

This unhappy situation, still more aggravated by the loss of his 
scores, and all that he possessed in France, lasted till 1798, when 
the celebrated singer, Davip, having procured him an engagement 
for Venice, Prccin1 obtained a passport from the King for that city, 
and profited by his liberty to return to France. He arrived there 
in the course of thewinter and assisted the day after at the theatre of the 
opera, at the distribution of the prizes of the conservatory, to which 
he was invited, and where he was received in a most honourable way. 
His friends occupied themselves in ameliorating his condition which 
could not be more miserable. They obtained for him an establish- 
ment of five thousand francs, and an annual pension of two thousand 
four hundred francs, as a fund for his literary encouragement.— 
They endeavoured to re-establish his pension of three thousand 
francs at the opera—and assuredly he deserved it well, and as he now 
came to eat it in France there could be'no motive for refusing it ; but 
they were then employed in re-establishing all the pensions—the 
titles of the pensionaries passed a new examination ; the tariff rested 
on the number of works remaining at the opera. 

From the administration of the opera, Ptccin1 always experienced 
that malevolence, which in some degree survived the multitude of re- 
volutions which the stupid direction of this theatre sustained. They 
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would only acknowledge, as works appertaining to this theatre, 
Roland, Atys & Didon ; thus the sublime Iphigenie en Tauride, that the 
most marked party spirit alone had discarded, Endymion, where 
the charms of the theatre, the ballets, and the fetes are united with 
the beauty of the music, and the severe Penelope, the foundation of 
whose subject might not perhaps have permitted it to be reacted, but 
the score of which is so beautiful that the administration of the Con- 
servatory of music had given it that same year asa prize to the pupils 
in composition, none of these three compositions appeared to these 
prejudiced judges to merit being enumerated for the pension. The 
officers of the ministers of the interior adhered strictly to the rule, and 
Piccin1 was only employed for the state, with a pension of a thousand 
francs. 

They also procured for him a lodging at the Hotel d’Angivillier, 
where he was soon rejoined by a part of his family. This was a 
great consolation to him, but it was at the same timea heavy surcharge 
on account of the smallness of his means. The difficulties of his si- 
tuation and his anxiety respecting the rest of his family residing at 
Naples, brought on an attackof paralysis. Relieved from this misfor- 
tune, he determined to take in his own person the necessary steps for 
terminating his long proposed nomination to the post of Inspector 
of the Conservatory. For this purpose he obtained an audience of 
the First Consul, who received him graciously, requested of him a 
march for the consular guard, and granted him a pecuniary gratifi- 
cation. The Minister, on his side, hastened to terminate the busi- 
ness, and in a very short period he created for Piccin1ia sixth place 
of Inspector of the Conservatory, as a mark of national gratitude, 
But this favour arrived too late. Recovered from a fresh attack of 
his habitual complaint, Piccin1 some days after set out for Passy with 
his family. It was hoped the good air and the appearance of the 
country, which began to biossom again, would restore his strength, 
but the source was exhausted. New domestic troubles assailed 
him at the instant when he most needed to be surrounded by con- 
solation. They accelerated and troubled his last moments. His 
weakness augmented daily, he at length sunk under it, hnd after an 
extraordinary affliction, during which he preserved his presence of 
mind and all the energy of his soul, he expired on the 7th of May, 
1800, at the age of 72. 
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Heis interred at Passy, in the common burying-place. His tomb 
is only distinguished by a black marble, on which a friend, who paid 
him the last duties, has engraved this simple inscription. 


Here rests 
Nicnoxas Piccint, 
Master of the Neapolitan Chapel, 
celebrated in Italy, 
in France, 
in Europe, 
dear to the Arts and to Friendship. 
Born at Bari, in the kingdom of Naples, in 1728. 
Died at Passy. 


He left a widow and six children, whose only wealth had been his 
genius, and who had now no other than his name. The government 
extended its benefits to this interesting family ; they had a national 
lodging; the place created for Picctn1, at the conservatory of 
music, has been given to the composer, MonsiGny, upon condition 
that the half of the salary of five thousand francs shouid be paid to 


Mavame Piccint asa pension. This commendable and modest ar- 
tist, one of the first to whom the establishment of good music in 
France is owing, received the condition not as a charge but as a 


favour. 

Piccin1 was under the middle size, but well made, and his car- 
riage spoke some dignity. His figure had been very agreeable, his 
forehead was large and open, his eyes blue and perfectly enchased , 
and with an expression both sweet and spirited, and sometimes ani- 
mated and sparkling like black lively eyes, the form of his nose, and 
the union of this feature with the forehead, reminded one of the 
Greek, and recalled to recollection that it was the Greek blood that 
flows in the veins of the Neapolitans of a pure race. 

His mind was quick, extended, and cultivated. Latin and Italian 
literature was familiar to him when he went to France, and some 
years after, he scarcely knew less of the flower of French literature. 
He spoke and wrote Italian with great purity, but with his country- 
men, he preferred the Neapolitan dialect, which he considered the 
most expressive, the most difficult, and most metaphoric of all lan- 
guages. He used it principally in narration, and with a gaiety, a 
truth, and a pantomimic expression, in the manner of his country, 
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which enchanted the Neapolitans and rendered his recitals intelligi- 
ble even to those who merely understood the Italian. 

His principles in art were severe, although he has contributed more 

than any other composer of his time to give them extension and flexi- 
bility. While he knew how to diffuse a richness over the accom- 
paniment, when it was needed, he disapproved the luxury of harmo- 
ny now lavished on it. He always wished to preserve the supremacy 
of the voice, and that the end of the instruments should always be to 
explain what the words or the action of the persons or the situation 
of the scene indicated, which the voice could not express. Florid 
accompaniments without either necessity or object, such as are em- 
ployed in Italy by the most celebrated composers, appeared to him 
to be contrary to common sense and an abuse of art ; he disapproved 
the ‘obstinate modes of accompaniment that Jomex.t first ‘intro- 
duced, and which were uniformly prolonged almost throughout a 
piece, although the words afforded shades of sentiment or of ideas, 
which required consent in the music. A multitude of different in- 
struments, continued effects of ‘the orchestra, crude masses of har- 
mony, and an eternal affectation of dissonances, which begin to be 
the fashion in France, were to him a great enormity. 

‘¢ One hassoon learned,” said he, “all that can enter into harmony: it 
is not what may be admitted that it is difficult to learn, but what ought 
to be omitied. The four kinds of stringed instruments which form the 
basis of an orchestra, lend themselves equally to all sorts of expression. 
This is not the case with wind instruments and those of percussion. 
The Hautbois has an expression not belonging to the Clarinet, which 
in its turn differs totally from that of the Flute. ‘The Horns change 
according to’ the key in which they are employed. The Bassoon, 
when not confounded with the Bass, becomes sad and melancholy.— 
The Trombones ‘have only a mournful expression ; the Trumpets a 
warlike and brilliant; the deafening Cymbal is entirely military, 
and the! moment 'I hear it, I expect to see cavalry defile. If the 
employment which mature herself assigns these instruments, was pre- 
served to them, various effects would be produced ; they would suc- 
ceed in painting every thing, and the pictures' would be unceasingby 
diversified ; but all a.e thrown in at once, and always‘used. They 
overpower, they indurate the ear, and no longer picture either to-the 
heart or the mind, to which theear isthe passage. -Ishould begiad 
to know how they will rouse it, when it is‘accastomed to this-aprear, 
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which will soon happen, and of what new witchcraft they will avail 
themselves. Perhaps they will then return to nature and the true 
means which the art acknowledges. What happens to palates dul- 
led by the use of spirituous liquors, is well known; moreover, in a 
few months may be learned, all that is necessary thus to exaggerate 
effects, but it requires much time and study to produce genuine emo- 
tions. How can one hesitate in the choice.” 

He disapproved crowded modulation as well as crowded harmony. 
“Fo modulate,” he said, “ is totake a route the car will follow wil- 
lingly ; it even asks to be led—but it is only on condition that when 
arrived at the point to which you have conducted it, it may there find 
something which repays: it for its journey, and where it may for some 
time repose. If vou always wish to make it continue to proceed with- 
out granting what it demands, it becomes weary, no longer follows 
you, but leaves you to journey alone, and all the trouble you take is 
thrown away.” 

“To modulate,” he again says, “is not in itself difficult: there is 
a routine for that as for all other trades. The proof of this are those 
enharmonic modulations which appear to the ignorant as the height 
of science, & which are the sport of scholars. To create melody from 
a given modulation, to quit it only by the given means, to return to it 
without harshness or insipidity, to make the change of modulation as 
of all other instruments of the art, a just means of expression, and of 
judicious variety—this is the difficulty. But to quit a key before one 
has hardly entered it, to become extravagant without either reason or 
end, to proceed by jumps and by skips, merely for the sake of 
proceeding and changing one’s place, because onc does not know 
how to remain where one is ; in short, to modulate for the sake of 
modulating, is ta prove that the artist is ignorant of the end of his art 
as well as of the principles, and affects a superabundance of imagi- 


nation and of learning, in order to conceal the want both of the one 
and of the ether.” 
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dl san Baptiste Viott1 was born in Piedmont about 1745, and 
was, without doubt, the first performer on the violin of the age.— 
After having travelled through the courts of the North he arrived at 
Paris, preceded by the fame of his performance, and which he 
even surpassed on his debut at the Concert Spirituel, which 
took place in March, 1782. He played a concerto of his own com- 
position, and this as well as those he afterwards published contained 
an original character which appeared to fix the limits of this kind 
of performance, a fruitful imagination, a happy freedom, and all the 
fire of youth tempered by a pure and noble taste. They applauded 
these beautiful pieces, which from the first bars announced the ge- 
nius of the composer, the display of an originality of thought, where 
the progression of sentiment carries the effect to the highest degree. 
And with regard to the execution, what energy and grace combined ! 
what finish in the adagio! what brilliancy in the allegro! thus 
when he was heard for the first time in France this great, sublime, and 
learned performance excited extraordinary enthusiasm. 

The Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, wished Viortr1 to come 
to Versailles. The day was fixed for a concert. The whole court 
arrived and the concert began. The first bars of the solo command- 
ed the greatest attention, when on a sudden a cry in the next cham- 
ber was heard of “ Room for the Count D’ Artois ;” in the midst of the 
tumult Viortr put his violin under his arm and departed, leaving 
the court to the great scandal of all the spectators. 

It was but a short time after that this virtuoso determined to play 
no more in public, but his friends still had the privilege of hearing 
him in private concerts. 

In 1790 a deputy of the constituted assembly, an intimate friend of 
Viorri’s, lodged ina fifth story. The latter consented to give a con- 
cert at his house; princes and ladies of rank were invited to it.— 
*¢ Often enough said Viott1 have we gone down to them, to day 
they must come up to us.” 


Viort1 possessed a quick spirit of repartee. One day the minis- 
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ter, Calonne, asked him which was the most correct violin? that 
replied he, which is the least incorrect. 

M. Eymar has described the mind of Vrortr in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“‘ Never did man attach such great value to the simplest gifis of 
nature, never did child more supremely enjoy them. If he found a 
violet hidden under the grass it transported him with joy, or if he ga- 
thered fresh fruit it rendered him the happiest of mortals; he found 
in the one a perfume ever new, in the other a flavour ever delicious. 
His organs so delicate and sensible seemed to have preserved their 
virgin inviolability, whilst stretched on the grass he passed whole 
hours in admiring the color or inhaling the odour of a rose. Every 
thing in the country was to this extraordinary man a new object of 
amusement, interest, & enjoyment. His faculties were roused at once 
by the slighest sensation; every thing struck his imagination; every 
thing spoke to his soul, and his heart abounded with effusions of sen- 
timent. We owe to M. Ermar the knowledge of Les Ranz des 
Vaches, which Viott1 played with emotion on the days consecrated 
to music; at his request Viort1 copied it and wrote the follow- 
ing lines :— 

“ This Ranz des Vaches is neither that which our friend, J. J. 
Rovsseav has given us in his work, nor that which Monsieur pe 
La Borpe speaks of in his book on music. 

“ T am not aware that it is known to many persons. All I can say is 
that I heard it in Switzerland, and that I learned never to forget it.— 
I was walking alone towards the close of day in those gloomy places 
where one never wishes to speak ; the weather was fine, the wind, 
which I detest, was still. All was calm, all was analogous to that 
melancholy which I have felt ever since I existed, and which fixed 
on my soul at that hour. 

“ My imagination was unconnected with my ideas; it wandered, 
and my steps followed it. I did not admire one object more than 
another; my heart was prepared for that tenderness and love alone 
which in the end cost me so much pain, and taught me real hap- 
piness. My mind, inactive as it were from the absence of the pas- 
sions, was without motion. , 

** I climbed up and descended the most imposing. rocks; chance 
conducted me into a valley, to which I at first gave no attention; it 
was not till some time afterwards that I perceived it was beautiful, and 
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such as I had often read of in the deseriptions of Gessner; flowers, 
grass, and a brook all were there: all formed a picture in perfeet 


“There, without being fatigued, I mechanically sat down upon a 
stone, and gave myself up to that profound reverie, which I have in 
the course of my life frequently experienced, that reverie in which 
my ideas wander, mix, and confuse themselves so that I forget } am 
upon earth. 

‘¢ T cannot say what produces in me this species ofextacy. Whether 
it be the sleep of the soul or the absence of the thinking faculties; I 
can only say, I love it—that I suffer myself to be drawn into it—and 
that I would not but feel it. I was then sitting upon this stone, when 
on a sudden my ear, or rather my existence, was struck by sounds 
sometimes short, sometimes prolonged, which proceeded from one 
mountain, and flew to the other without being repeated by echoes.— 
It was a long strain, the voice of a woman mingled with these sad, 
soft, and affecting sounds, and formed a perfect unison. Struck as 
by enchantment, 1 woke from my lethargy, I shed tears, and I 
learned or rather engraved on my memory the Ranz des Vaches, 
which I here transmit to you. 

‘“* T have thought it right to write it without rythm, that is to say, 
without time. This piece is of a kind, which, to be perfectly melo- 
dious, must be without restraint, the least time would destroy its ef- 
fect. For these sounds prolonging themselves in the air, the time 
they took to reach from one mountain to another could not be deter- 
mined. It is, then, sentiment and thought which ought to lead us to 
judge of the execution, rather than rythm and a measured cadence. 
This Ranz des vaches, performed in strict time, would be unnatura), 
it would lose its simplicity. Thus, in order to give it its true senti- 
ment and such as I have heard it, imagination must transport yeu te 
where it was born; in executing it at Paris, one must address all one’s 
faculties to feel it in Switzerland. Thus in some delightful moments 
I have played it on my violin, accompanied by MapemoIsELLe DE 
Montceravtt. The best of our friends has heard it.” 

June 26, 1792. 

Towards the end of this year, 1792, Viort1 left France and came 
to London, where he has since resided. 

This great Violin player reckons among his pupils, M. M. Rene, 
Auvay, Lreon, La Banas, J. B. Cantien, Vacazn, Mont, &c. 
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He has printed nineteen antient and six modern Concertos, a 
volume of Quartetts, several volumes of Trios, amongst which are 
particularly distinguished the numbers 16, 17, 18, and 19, six books 
of Duets, four of Sonatas, and airs with variations for the violin. He 
has also composed two Symphonies for.a full band, which he perform- 
ed with Mr. Impavxt before the Queen of France in 1787. 

To this memoir we may add, that Ma. Viorr1 is at this time in 
England, but he has long since quitted the public profession of his art. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sie, 


Maer persons, I believe, have been struck with the seeming “ in- 

congtuity” charged upon the English musicians,'‘by your corres- 
pondent, Patnorreron—namely ‘that, “‘ of very frequently em- 
ploying in their duetts, glees, and choral music, the impassioned 
strains of individual emotion, such as absolutely cease to have either 
propriety or sense when utteredl'by'a plurality of voices.” 

The subject is deserving of attention, aad I would beg leave to say 
a few words on it. 

But before I do this, I-must express my surprise that Puttorre- 
von should appear to confine’the practice of which he complains to 
English musicians only ; whereas it is universal, so far as my read- 
ing: goes. It:prevailed among all the great Italian madrigalists from 
Pauesteina downto AtessanproScariatti. Every one, fond of 
choral music, must remeniber the:popular madrigal, ‘‘ Dissi all’ama- 
ta u1a,” set for four voices, by Luca Marenzio, and another by 
ScaRuatti, ‘for five voices, (inserted, if'I remember rightly, in 
W annen’s collection,) the words of which‘ begin “Cor mio.” 

‘sit would be -useless‘to multiply-examples, I will only stop to 
mention Mert ast 4810's celebrated canzonetta, “ La Liberta—a Wice,” 
which' begins thus :— 

“ Geasia.aglié hovel, 
Alfin nespino O Nice.” 
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This exquisite poem is a monologue throughout, and is set by 
Cuervsini, in a series of duetts, for two soprano voices, although 
the design of the poet is evidently to-depict, the feelings of a lover, 
who fancies himself released from the thraldom of a cruel mistress. 

There is then, indeed, a “ mass of authority” against your corres- 
pondent, who very properly declares that it would be presumption 
in him, were he to “ dogmatize on the subject,” and I shall be very 
happy if any of the following observations, which I venture to sub- 
mit for his consideration, should at all reconcile him to a practice by 
which his satisfaction, on hearing particular kinds of vocal music, is 
now “ greatly diminished.” 

It has been truly said, that the fine arts do not so much affect our 
imagination by the objects which they immediately present to it, as 
by those which they excite. Now, to do this, it is quite clear that 
great licences must be given to artists, and that they must be allowed 
the employment of means, which to the unimpassioned judgment 
may almost appear absurd. 

Poetry speaks in measured language, and frequently chooses to 
animate all inanimate nature. In her most exalted moods, she will 
make “ the floods to lift up their voice, and the mountains skip like 
rams.” Flowers, in her delightful realm, often sigh and mourn ; 
winds whisper sentiments which melt and subdue the human heart ; 
and every thing around us seems to join in swelling her delicious 
harmonies.* 

This is all illusion, Sir, and it will vanish on the slightest exertion 
of the judgment we possess of the actual existence of things: but we 
cherish it, because it is often the source of the purest and most ex- 
alted enjoyment. 

Painting also claims her licences. She does not charm us by pre- 
senting exact representations of objects, with which our daily expe- 
rience is familiar, but by selecting, compounding, and heightening 
them, till they possess a tone, and assume a form, which, though not 
contrary to general nature, are certainly removed from it. 

“ Ce n'est pas LA VERITE,” says ajudicious French author, quoted 
in the Encyclopedie Methodique, “‘ mais UNE RESEMBLANCE EMBEL- 
LIE, que nous demandons aux arts ; c'est 4 nous donner mieux que la 
nature, que Curt s’engage en imitant ; tous les arts font pour cela une es- 


* It is unnecessary to speak of the extraordinary licences which are essen- 
tial to dramatic poetry. 
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péce de pacte avec U'ame, et les sens qu’ils affectent ; ce pacte consiste a 
demander des licences, et 4 promettre des plaisirs qu’ils ne donneroient pas 
sans ces licences heureuses.” 

Poetry, which is susceptible of musical expression, may, I think, 
be classed under two heads—sentimental and descriptive ; and the 
application of music to poetry, is, either by a succession of single 
sounds which form a melody, or by a union of melodies which will 
constitute harmony. Of these two methods, the composer always 
has his choice ; except in the case of dramatic music. Here the poet, 
by incorporating his personages with the action of the drama, gives 
identity of character to each ; and in. this instance it would be an 
evident absurdity were the musician to cause the impassioned strains 
of individual emotion “to be uttered by a plurality of voices.” 
But in the orchestra, and in the chamber, this identity of character, 
this dramatic illusion, cannot exist; and here I must beg leaye to 
claim from Pu1Loprepon a licence for music without which she 
would be deprived of half her wonder-working power—the power of 
heightening, by harmonic effects, some of the sublimest and most im- 
passioned strains of poetry. 

Why should it appear to your correspondent, more absurd for four 
or five people to join in expressing an individual sentiment, than 
for the same number to unite in giving a narration, or in describing 
a scene? This, however, is done in two glees so justly pronounced 
“exquisite” by Puinorreron, who will allow, that were a “ plura- 
lity of voices” to attempt such descriptions, without music, the effect 
would be intolerably ridiculous. 

It is precisely then, I conceive, because we imagine the descrip- 
tion of the poet to be rendered more interesting by the charms of har- 
mony, that we allow a “ plurality of voices”’ to utter it, and it is 
for a similar reason, that we allow them to express the “ impassioned 
strains of individual emotion.” 

Vocal music, to produce all the effects of which it is capable, re- 
quires licences greater surely than that which PatLorreron would 
withhold. What must be said to its repetitions? to the neglect of 
syllabic quantity, and to the confusion which seems to axise from 
several persons uttering different words, often different sentiments, at 
the same moment ? 

Our stern judgment would surely condemn such things, did not 
our fancy enable us to discern the spirit which rules over this chaos, 
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and* which makes it subservient to some of our most refined 
enjoymenits. 

Your worthy correspondent appears to think, that the musician 
should give a dramatic form to all the poetry which is capable of 
receiving it—this seems to me a mistake which a little consideration 
will rectify. 

It is perfectly clear that in the chamber and in the orchestra, there 
can be no dramatic illusion, and, therefore, it is not necessary that 
there should be any identity of character ; by this I mean, that it is 
not necessary for us to imagine that the performer is the person whom 
the poet represents to be acting or suffering. 

‘Acis and Galatea, 1 believe, has been performed “ in character.” 
Now any one present at such a representation, might have been be- 
guiled, for a moment, by the scenic deception, and other concomitant 
circumstances, to imagine that Re1nnoxp was the “ monster Poly- 
pheme.” But when our admirable Bartieman stands up in a 
concert room, and sings “ I rage, I melt, I burn!” we never, for an 
instant, suppose that he is doing one or the other; and the great 
delight we experience during his performance arises from his fine 
expression of passion, abstracted,{I conceive, from all idea of indivi- 
dual character. 

If I am correct in this view of the subject, it will easily be seen 
that the business of the composer for the chamber is with the senti- 
ment of the poetry only, whatever may be its import; and that any 
attempt to dramatize his music must injure rather than increase the 
general effect ; because the music is deprived of all those accessories 
which are necessary to make the illusion complete.* If, in the ex- 
pression of sentiment, the musician should prefer a happy combina- 
tion of melodies, to a single one, then it is, that the art makes “ une 
espéce de compacte avec l’ame,”—then our hearts yield to the powers of 
harmony, our judgment surrenders itself, and we imagine that to be 
our individual emotion, which is “uttered by a plurality of voices.” 

PuiLorrepon in many instances seems truly sensible of the effect 
produced by harmonic combinations. Would he then, Sir, trom his 
keen sense of propriety, rather hear that beautiful poem of Percy’s 
« Return blest days” —sung to a single melody, than to that delight. 

* Every one must be aware how much, on this account, dramatic music 


suffers from being transplanted to the orchestra. and its want is but poorly sup- 
plied by any attempts at action or grimace, 
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ful harmony with which Starrony Suita has adorned it? Or does 
he think that Catcort’s glees, “Peace to the souls of the heroes” or 
“ With sighs sweet rose,” could be rendered so effective as they now 
are, by being composed as mere monologues? If he does, I must 
presume to differ from him in opinion; the question then resolves 
itself into a matter of taste, and de gustibus, &c. &c. 

Before I conclude, I would observe, that Hanpet, Stevens, and 
Da. Crorcn, in the instances mentioned by Paitorreron, fur- 
nish more than mere casual exceptions to the general practice. 

The 42d Psalm—* As pants the hart for cooling streams, so longs 
my soul for thee, O God,” is set by Hanpen for three voices. The 
verse, “ Why so full of grief, O my soul,” forms a duet for a treble 
and tenor.*—Psalm 45th is made by the same great composer, the 
subject of one of his grand coronation anthems. 

The words of the first verse are “ my heart is inditing of a good mat- 
ter: I speak of things which have made unto the King.” These 
words are at first sung as a duett, trio, and quartett, and are after- 
wards repeated in a general cherus. 

In the glee of “ Ye spotted snakes,” Stevens has been as correct 
as Paitopreron could wish him; but I am afraid that he will 
be found tripping in “O mistress mune,” and an hundred other 
instances. 

Your correspondent says—*¢I do not recollect, among our more 
modern composers of glees, any one but Dr. Crorcn, (and his 
compositions in this way are so few, that he can hardly be instanced 
as an exception,) who has seemed ut all aware of the necessity of any 
such restriction as that for which I contend.” Now, without the slightest 
wish to detract from the eminent merit of Dr. C. I assert that he is as 
much to be instanced against the restriction which Puitorreron 
would establish, as may be in favour of it—if we are to judge by his 
published works, 

These are indeed few, so far as they regard the present question— 
not amounting, I believe, to more than five; but among them we 
fiad three in which the composer has completely departed from Pri- 
LOPREPON’s rule. 

Thus the uniform practice of the greatest masters, and the tacit 

* See “ Anthems \ 
Pa rn pep 
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acquiescence of centuries, must plead most forcibly in behalf of a 
custom which your correspondent so loudly condemns. Should he 
be more reconciled to it, by the reasoning I have adopted in this ad- 
dress, my object in inaking it will be fully answered. 

PurLoprepon will perceive that there are some parts of his letter 
on which I have’not touched. The truth is, I consider them of 
minor importance compared with the main question, and, 1 am also 
aware, that I have trespassed already too much on your valuable 
pages. Allow me then only to add, that I admire harmonized airs 
as-little as Patnorreron ; and that! am perfectly ready to give 
them up to his critical censures. 

With respect, I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
An Encouisn Composer. 


September 25th, 1819. 


THE MUSICAL STUDENT. 
No. 2. 


Tux history of no art, I believe, furnishes us with a more remark- 
able revolution than that which took place in instrumental music, 
during the last century. 

Coret11, with very limited powers of invention, laid the founda- 
tion of what we may term the Ancient Scuoot; and, for his 
labours, he was rewarded with the proud title of “ Princeps Musi- 
corum.” The productions of this school seem to have been brought 
to the highest perfection by Hanne; and with him, Gemintant, 
and their immediate successors and imitators, it terminated. 

The compositions of the above writers, compared with those we 
are now in the daily habit of hearing, are cold and dry in the ex- 
treme. Heavy introductions, fugues wrought up with infinite art, 
and little effect, andantes without variety, and jigs without gaiety, 
complete the sum total of most of them. At the same time they ex- 
hibit a depth of thought which often makes up for a want of fancy ; 
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and the labour which has evidently been bestowed on their construc- 
tion gives them a grand and intellectual air, that seems to ensure 
continual respect and admiration. 

Concerning the music of what may be called the Minnie Scuoot, 
little can now be said; for its authors are gone to the land “ where 
all things are forgotten,” and their works have followed them. Of 
Sreraket, Stamitz, VANHALL, and a crowd of others, we read 
much, but now hear nothing—for while they were filling the musical 
world with the fame of their compositions, a mighty genius was pre- 
paring himself, in solitude and obscurity, to carry instrumental har- 
mony to a degree of perfection never before imagined: thus to 
supersede all that had been done before, and to lay the foundation 
of the Mopern Scuoot, of which he was afterwards to become one 
of the chief ornaments. 

There is nothing that so much fills the mind of an artist with a 
feeling of honourable emulation, as a contemplation of the character 
of those who, by extraordinary genius and efforts, have raised them- 
selves to great cminence. He may indeed despair of reaching those 
heights on which he beholds them seated ; but the very gaze will fire 
him, and excite him to exertions and to attainments, which would 
never be made without this noble stimulus. 

Influenced by these considerations, I intend in this and some fol- 
lowing numbers to make a few observations on Haypn, Mozart, 
and Beetnaover—those wonderful luminaries of our musical age, 
whose fame has eclipsed that of all their contemporaries, and ren- 
dered them the peculiar objects of general attention. 

Haypwn, who was the delight and astonishment of his own time, 
must be regarded by posterity as one of the most creative geniuses 
that ever existed. He changed, as it were, the whole scene before 
him, and what had previously been gloomy or uncultivated, insipid 
or tasteless, became adorned, by his magical power, with every 
charm that beauty and variety could give. 

This celebrated man was born in poverty, and for a long time 
had to endure many of its privations; but this was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for him and for our art. Being unable to pay for in- 
struction, he was compelled to instruct himself, and his fertile inven- 
tion, fettered by powerful example or authority, led him to the 
formation of a style, in instramental composition, which the voice 
of Europe has pronounced a model of excellence. 
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It has been said, “every art is best taught by example.” This 
is true, and it is also equally true, that the mechanical part of every 
art is acquired in a great degree by imitation. 

The style of Haypw was not formed at once, and there can be no 
doubt, that, to a certain extent, he was at first an imitator, Indeed 
he acknowledged it himself-—‘“ whoever, said he, understands me 
thoroughly, will perceive that I am under great obligations to Ema- 
nue Bacu; that I have stadied him with care, and have caught 
his style.” 

The modesty of Harpy was equal to his surprising talents, and, 
therefore, he may have laid more stress on his obligations to Ema- 
nveL Bacu than the truth required; but this, from my imperfect 
acquaintance with the works of the latter, I am not able to decide.— 
However, the earlier productions of our author, bear evident marks of 
the fashion of the time in which they were produced, and I mention 
this because itexalts bis merit, by proving that his subsequent man- 
ner was altogether his own; the result of his genius, industry, and 
perseverance. 

Graceful melody and variety are the pervading characteristics of 
Haypn’s style. His compositions are a perpetual song, and, con- 
fident of his own superior power, he often ventures on the task of 
keeping the imagination on the stretch by means which appear quite 
familiar—nay, he often presents his hearers with common place sub- 
jects; secure of the charm which he can give to them by his inex- 
haustible fancy. 

It is in the symphony and quartett that Haypn’s superiority ap- 
pears most distinctly, and to each he has given an elevation and cha- 
racter which seem as if they would identify him with these composi- 
tions for ever. 

The writers, whom I have already named as forming the middle 
school of instrumental music, when they shook off the trammels un- 
der which the earlier masters had laboured for immortality, intro- 
duced little to supply the want of that nerve and vigor which the lat- 
ter frequently displayed. 

Subjects occasionally elegant, but too often trifling, and long. tire- 
some passages played by one instrument, while the rest were mere 
remplissage, poorly compensated for the gothic grandeur, and ela- 
borate contrivance of the old school. On this account, it is not sur- 
prising that such productions should now be scarcely remembered ; 
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while compositions, long anterior to them, are still regarded with in- 
terest, and often with admiration. 

From the ponderous and heavy style of the carly symphonists, 
and from the light uninteresting one which succeeded it, our great 
author formed a third, in which he seems to have improved wonder- 
fully on the characteristic excellencies of both. In him we constant- 
ly find a scrupulous regard to his subject ; while, by not often con- 
fining himsef to the laws of strict fugue, he avoids the monotony with 
which that species of composition is sometimes charged. This free- 
dom of manner by no means destroys the unity of his design, for 
every subordinate subject, or episode, rises so naturally from the 
principal theme, that it is never lost to the hearer; although satiety 
is avoided by the infinite variety which the genius and skill of the 
author enable him to bestow on it.* 

Haypn’s harmony is clear, not often very redundant, but always 
effective. Ifwe compare his last symphonies, with those which he 
wrote at an early period, we shall observe that a taste for fuller 
harmony seems to have increased with his years. This was natural— 
for the resources and effects of harmony are inexhaustible, and they 
often aid the musician, even when his fancy and invention fail. I 
do not, by this remark, mean to insinuate that Haypn’s fancy or 
invention had failed when he produced the symphonies which were 
first performed at SaLomon’s Concert, for they are justly classed 
among the finest of his writings. 

In modulation, Haypw may lay claim to the title of a great dis- 
coverer; and it appears to me that, in this branch of musical art, he 

has never been equalled. Again reverting to the schools which pre- 
ceded him, it may be observed that the old instrumental authors 
were very sparing in their use of modulation. Indeed it may be 
doubted whether they were sensible of the prodigious effects which 
it may be made to produce. The writers of the middle school were 
still more insipid in this respect. The account given of the basses 
of certain compositions, which were “DA DA, and sometimes G,” 
though partly jocular, came nearer to the truth than we are now apt 
to imagine. 

Haypw, rejecting those paths through which his predecessors had 


* Haypn once observed to a friend of mine, that “a subject should never 
be repeated without some variation.” His own works afford a fine commen- 
tary on the precept. 
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been content to tread, with such remarkable uniformity, opened for 
himself new routes ; and so various and wide have been his incur- 
sions in the regions of modulation, that he seems to have left to others 
little more choice than of following his steps. The modulation of 
Haypw, though it frequently surprises, never fails to please. This 
is a proof of the exquisite art with which it is conducted, and which 
makes his works the finest studies, on this account, that can be 
proposed to a young musician. 

Although our author is thus great in modulation, it cannot be 
denied that, in the arrangement of some of his movements, there are 
too much licence and caprice. In that fine symphony, No. 10, of 
those written for Satomon, the transition from Ep} to G, between 
the first and second movements, always affects me unpleasantly, and 
diminishes, in some measure, the delight which the adagio is so well 
calculated to afford. The transition back to the original key, is of 
course equally harsh. 

The scale of C major, in which the trio is written, is introduced 
more happily by an artifice which Haypn frequently adopts. He 
repeats G, the third of the original tonic Eb, five times. During 
this reiteration, the mind supplies the connecting harmonies, and 
thus gives to a transition the effect of a modulation. 

A more extraordinary licence, than that just mentioneg, is taken 
by our author in his Sonata op. 78, inscribed to Mrs. BantoLozzi. 
The first movement is in Eb, the second in E. Nothing, I think, 
can exceed the disagreeable effect thus produced by the immediate 
succession of two scales so unrelated to each other. All analogy is 
set at defiance, in this instance, and we can only regard it as one of 
those freaks in which the greatest men will sometimes indulge, and 
which must be dverlooked, on the ground of their general excellence. 

In the management of the wind instruments, Haypw shines 
conspicuously eminent. It was he, indeed, who contributed most 
largely to raise them to the rank which they now hold in orchestral 
composition, and to show what admirable effects they are capable 
of producing. Haypn’s scores, in this respect also, present a vast 
field for the contemplation of the musical student. He will observe 
that every instrument performs exactly that passage which is best 
adapted to its tone, character, and mechanism. Besides this, the 
diligent student will remark the fine contrasts produced by the differ- 
ent instruments, in the hands of this great master, and will acknow- 
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ledge that such profound skill could only be the fruit of a long life, 
industriously and perseveringly devoted to the study of his art. 

Every one is the creature of circumstances. 

With all his invention, and with all his intensity of feeling, 
Havpn would not have been the first of instrumental composers, if 
he had not enjoyed opportunities which are denied to most men. It 
is well known that he was patronized and cherished by one of the rich- 
est and most powerful of the German nobles, in whose castle he 
passed thirty years of undisturbed tranquillity ; almost always mas- 
ter of his own time and actions—with a complete orchestra at his 
command, by whose aid any effects which he had conceived might 
be instantly tried. 

Long experience, and the frequent hearing of his productions 
correctly performed, are necessary to make a fine musical composer. 
He is not like the poet or painter, who can at once perceive the effect 
of his labours; but he must often require the assistance of many 
agents, and to the difliculty of procuring such aid the slow progress 
of instrumental music, before the time of Haypn, may be partly 
attributed. He availed himself nobly of the advantages which his 
good fortune presented, and while his delightful compositions excite 
our admiration, the great advance which the musical art made, 
through him, demands our gratitude. 

No musician could ever pretend to higher natural endowments 
than Haypwy, and no one ever seems to have cultivated his talents 
with more assiduity. This is apparent in almost all his productions, 
the ease and freedom of which are entirely owing to the care be- 
stowed, not only on the general arrangement of the whole, but in the 
judicious distribution of each part. Nothing is left to chance ; but, 
on the contrary, every thing shows the man of superior genius, and 
the laborious student. Great labour is the price which all must pay 
for great excellence. 

The example of Haypn is not wanting to prove this truth; never- 
theless, it is useful to call it to mind, in this age of charlatunerie, 
when there are some bold enough to assert, and others weak enough 
to believe, that vast acquisitions may be made with little labour, if 
not altogether without it. 

I shall consider Hay pn’s vocal writings on some future occasion. 

L. 


September 30, 1819. 
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IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.—MS.—ROSSINI. 


The Overture and Music (complete) to the Comic Opera, called the 
Barber of Seville, as performed ut the Theatre Royal, Covent Gar- 
den, partly selected from Parstexxo and Rossini’s highly cele- 
brated operas, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, partly composed, and the 
whole arranged, altered, and adapted to the English stage, by Henry 
R. Bishop. London: Goulding, D’ Almaine, Potter, and Co. 


Fashion it appears is as omnipotent in music as in every thing else. 
In this term, however, we must remark, is included that innate love of 
novelty or that intellectual desire of progression, to which are as- 
signable all the visible changes and all the important improvements 
of human existence. When therefore we use the word in its customary 
acceptation, which we incline to think is generally connected with a 
suppressed understanding that the decrees of this goddess are always 
arbitrary and sometimes unjust, we must especially guard against the 
dangers that lurk beneath its broad and general reception. Fashion, 
as she ministers in commanding our admiration of the works of mu- 
sical composers, has been more commonly right than wrong—indeed 
she has seldom gone very far astray. Whenever then the works of 
an author become sufficiently popular to be in general demand, and 
to supersede compositions which have had their reign, it may be 
taken for granted that they bear some new, striking, or capital fea- 
ture, and moreover they usually reflect as well as lead the taste of the 
time ; for it has very rarely if ever happened that a composer has 
struck into a path entirely opposite to prevailing sentiments, al- 
though he universally by degrees and at intervals deviates widely— 
refines or strengthens, enlarges or narrows the established boun- 
daries of taste. Hence, when a new author becomes popular, and 
particularly if he becomes suddenly popular, we should examine his 
works with an eager curiosityto discover the new modifications of old 
principles, the points wherein he differs from or exceeds his prede- 
cessors, and in them we should read the characteristics: of his style 
and of the last'taste at the same instant. Signor Rossint has suc- 
ceeded, in this country at least, the exalted name of Mozart, and if 
he has failed to make the same deep and indelible impression, he has 
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had the honor of maintaining himself upon the same stage with that 
elevated genius. His works have not only been endured but ap- 
plauded on alternate nights with the finest specimens of the Ger- 
man’s skill and fancy, in a country where we boast not merely our 
sensibility to the powers of music, but also of reflecting, analyzing, 
and judging with fairness and precision. These circumstances 
should seem to award to Rossini a high degree of intrinsic excel- 
lence—more indeed than we as sober critics are able to allow to his 
merit. Three of his operas have been produced in England at the 
King’s theatre—Z’ Jtaliana in Algieri, Elisabetta and Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia. We have had opportunity to examine the score of the two 
latter, and we have seen detached pieces of the first. In judging then 
of his general character as a musician, we have not perhaps been en- 
tirely guided by the piece which is the subjeet of our more strict 
analysis, but we rather view his talents in their wider extent, a 
course which we consider as the most just we can adopt. 

The comic opera of the Italian stage is conducted upon princi- 
ples, which though not unknown tothe English theatre, are in 
many instances of a kind our language, actions, and habits are not 
susceptible of; light, lively, and strictly comic, there is yet a supe- 
riority, an elegance which our comic opera has seldom if ever sus- 
tained. The Italians depend almost wholly on the effect of the mu- 
sic; we blend the other and not seldom more prominent attractions 
of intricate plot, dialogue, scenery, and show, with the music. Ina 
word, we are not yet nationally speaking musical enoughito melt down 
our other senses & faculties into the one reigning delight of combined 
melody & harmony to be satisfied with ‘the concord of sounds alone.” 
The audiences at the King’s theatre and at Covent Garden are two 
classes of persons, and though the former have been brought to re- 
lish this species of drama, music has not yet so thoroughly permeated 
English society (though we think it is making rapid strides through 
our entire population) as to enable our theatres to dispense with or 
even to lessen the quantity of the other and more palateable ingre- 
dients. The recitative of the Italian drama apparently excludes al- 
most all the point which sharpens the verbiage of our opera, and 
frequently gives it a poignancy which the national love of wit and 
humoar could ill brook to lose. The incidents of the first are also 
less effective, less strikingly arranged than those of the second. In- 
deed we have lately in the Figaro of Mozarr seen the same inci- 
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dents vastly heightened upon the boards of Covent Garden, and the 
whole story rendered more piquant, interesting, and consistent* than 
the original, with no very considerable loss of musical effect. The 
grand inferiority however lies in the comparative coarseness of the 
English, and in the impossibility of carrying into the concerted 
pieces for two, three, four or more voices, ‘which are the strong 
parts of the Italian opera, all those objects of gratification in which 
the latter abound. It seems to us that this facility appertains to the 
language, for never have we yet heard any tolerable specimen of 
that rapid articulation of notes and combination of words, which fre- 
quently constitute the capital points both of the melody and effect of 
Italian comic part-songs. 

The story of the Barber of Seville and the arrangement of the inci- 
dents are as follows :— 

Count Almaviva has fallen in love with Rosina, the ward of Doctor 
Bartolo, with whom she resides, and who wishes to marry her himself. 
Known to her only under the assumed name of Lindoro, the Count 
casually encounters Figaro (the barber), by whose contrivance he 
first introduces himself into the house as a drunken dragoon, 
but this stratagem is foiled by the entrance of the guard, after- 
wards, a second time, as a singing master, and again by means of a 
key, of which Figaro possesses himself. Almost at the moment of 
their purposed elopement, Bartolo produces a letter she had written, 
and prevails on Rosina to believe that Lindoro and Figaro intend to 
betray her to the Count. They enter by the window to bear her off; 
she taxes them with perfidy; the Count discovers himself; and the 
catastrophe gives the lovers to each other. 

Such are the materials upon which the opera is built, and the 
characters are the Count, Figaro, Fiorillo, (a servant of the Count) 
the Doctor, a singing master, Rosina, and a Governante. The Count 
is a tenor, Figaro and the Doctor basses. 

The character of the Count has been obviously written for Signor 


* We ought to except the transfer of the songs and duets of Count Alma- 
viva. This is one of the saerifices made to the indolence of our singers, and 
which renders them incapable of sustaining with tolerable justice such a part 
as the Count. In order to find an actor competent to support a character 
of no very considerable difficulty, it has been necessary not only to injure the 


general effect, but to introduce a pandar to the Count’s vices in the person of 
a servant. 
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Garctia,* whose forte now lies in the execution of difficulties. The 
overture is masterly and splendid. The piece opens with a serenade 
and the most beautiful song in the whole opera is the first, sung by 
the Count, ** Ecco ridente in cielo.” The subject is taken by the cla- 
rinet in opening of the symphony, and the accompaniment by the 
guitar. The concluding bars are however very full. The song be- 
gins with a Largo, sweet and expressive, but very peculiar both in 
the melody and accompaniment. The Allegro which succeeds is 
very florid, and the composer has struggled to bestow a novel air 
upon the passages which consist both of distant intervals, and close 
chromatic divisions in alternate order. As sung by Garcia we can- 
not deny that the whole is beautifully expressive, and for such a thing 
deeply interesting. The instrumental parts and the voice recipro- 
cate attraction—when the latter is employed in passages of execution 
the former is delicate, and on the contrary, the voice has but a few 
notes where it is intended the orchestra should predominate. The 
relief or contrast (as painters would call it) thus afforled is admira- 
bly beneficial to the effect, and the whole composition affords a su- 
perior instance of skilful management. 

A Chorus (the dismissal of the serenaders, who are so loud in their 
thanks, that they rouse the neighbourhood) is too long and common- 
place, though not destitute of vivacity. Figaro appears, and gives 
an account of his various occupations in a cavatina, “ Largo al facto- 


* This singer is now at Paris where he very recently made his appearance 
in this character. His engagement commenced in August, and is for three 
years. The arrangements for the Italian opera there during the last four 
months have been as follows :— 


Sicnor Paen is director of the music. The company is as follows :— 

ist female singers—Mesdames Mainville Fodor, De Beignis Ronzi. 2d 
female singers.—Mesdames Cinti, Goria, Lebrun. st butlo singers.—M. M. 
Pellegrine, Barille, Debeignis, Graziani. 2d buffo singers.—M. M. Consul, 
Auletta, Borcaccia. 1st Tenors.—M. M. Boudogni, Torri and Garcia. 

The operas which have been performed are, I Fuorusciti, of Parr, La Pas- 
torella Nobile, of Guerrermi, Sen. L’ inganno Fortunato, of Rossini, Le 
lagrime @una vedova, of Genesare, Il Prettendente burlato, by GuerieLas, 
Jun. or rather by several authors Le marriage secret, of Cimanosa, L’ Agnese, 
by Paer, is now in rehearsal, and Rossin1’s Barbiere di Siviglia was pre- 
paring for the debut of Siewor Garcia. Il matrimonio di Figaro, by Mo- 
zART, will follow. 


In spite of the stir and bustle of meetings of noblemen and gentlemen and 
their committees, our own Italian opera sensibly declined last season in almost 
every particular. 
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tum della citta.”” The whole of this is full of life and gaiety, there is 
however too much repetition, a fault common to Rossin1, but he is 
here perhaps somewhat justified by the nature of the words. The 
accompaniment employs the Clarinett and the Bassoon as principals, 
and the Flute echoes the passsages. After some recilative in which 
Rosina and Bariolo appear in a balcony, whence she drops a letter to 
the Count, comes a duett, which conveys more of the particular manner 
of the composer, than any thing in the piece. ‘‘ All’ idea di quell’ 
metallo”’ is light, lively, and various, with a reigning cast of the 
sprightliest melody, which never fails to strike the fancy, and possess 
itself of the memory of the hearer, In parts it rises to considerable 
expression, as in the solo beginning, “ Perche d'un che poco in se.” 
The accompaniment, a very impressive and not inelegant melody, ad- 
mitting of some florid variation, in which Figuro describes the situa- 
tion and appearances of his shop, ** numero quindici, &c. becomes 
afterwards the air of the upper part,“ Ah che damore” and by this 
contrivance, its captivatingeffect is continued totheend. There are, 
however, length and repetition still to complain of. 

Rosina enters, and gives a cavatina, ** Una voce poco fa.” We can 
attribute to this air no particular style—it is completely di mezzo ca- 
rattere, not, however, as between the aria cantabile and the aria di 
porlumento,* but as relates to expression or agility, for while it pos- 
sesses passages common to both, they are of short duration in either. 
The subject is very much covered and disguised by musical phrases 
employed as extemporary ornaments by singers, but whieh the Com- 
poser has adopted into his melody. The compass is considerable, 
and it requires some, but no very eminent power of execution in the 
singer. Upon the whole, its character is that of an agreeable levity 
mingled with some portion of expression, but neither calling upon 
the performer or the auditor for the exercise of any very intense de- 
gree of sensibility, The words of this song are a soliloquy, expres- 
sive of her own situation and disposition, and the different sentiments 
to which the English translator has had recourse, while the same 
music has been employed with great effect we think, is a proof that 
its expression is not of any certain application. 

A short dialogue in recitative between Bartolo and Basilio, (the sing- . 
ing master,) announces that the Counr is the lover of Rosina, and 
it is proposed to circumvent him by calumny. A bass air, * La 


* See page 32, vol. 1. 
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Calunia e un venticello,” which we have with some surprise heard bet- 
ter judges than ourselves speak of as the best song in the opera, fol- 
lows. We acknowledge, however, that we rarely find in comic 
pieces of this description the sort of music that gives us satisfaction. 
They are commonly a step and only a step above our English comic 
ballads. They generally lack melody and flow. The customary ex- 
pedients are the repetition of a single note bar after bar, wide inter- 
vals, and very rapid articulation both of words and notes. The 
passages in this song are of this description, and by no means strik- 
ing. There is one division we never recollect to have seen before in 
any melody, having, as we conceive, been universally rejected as bald 
and disagreeable. It is the octave ascending and descending by 
notes of equal duration. It is sometimes adopted in Solfeggi, and so 
far may be characteristic of the singing master, but to our ears it is 
shocking. The excellence of this composition is to be found in the 
accompaniment. 

A dialogue in recitative between Figaro and Rosina ensues, in 
which the former declares the passion of Lindoro, (the name assumed 
by the Count) and assures Rosina that he will contrive to converse 
with her. The scene terminates with a duet. There is a good deal of 
execution in it, and one of Rossin1’s favorite passages—quadruplets 
descending interval by interval, is frequently introduced. » We con- 
sider the combination as coarse and unexpressive. This duet exhibits 
short well known phrases, principally quadruplets and arpeggios. 
The effect is consequently broken and imperfect. 

During the ensuing scene, Bartolo endeavors to probe Rosina, and 
another Bass song, of similar cast to the former, concludes the dialogue. 
The accompaniment is crowded rather than full by places, and the 
whole fails to make any decided or lasting impression. After a 
short recitative, the Count arrives in the fictitious character of the 
drunken soldier, and the Finale of the act succeeds, which comprises 
a vast variety of compositions, and is a very complicated musical 
dialogue of many parts, and it is not a little difficult to trace the 
train of musical connection. This is one of the things of which the 

English stage and English ears are least susceptible. We should say 
of it generally, that it is too long, too much interrupted by the 
various design of the scene, and consquently frittered away into small 
parts. It comprehends no less than three entire scenes, and the com- 
plication is augmented every moment. In ttuth, it exhibitsno decided 
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plan of arrangement, but seems put together bit by bit, and though full 
of contrivance, yet it conveys no idea of a regular whole. The mere 
dialogue is conducted with a rapidity that throws over it a glitter, while 
the interspersion of little pieces of pleasing melody, such as “‘Ah venisse 
il caro ogetto” keepsalive theinterest. The alternations are frequent 
and striking, the accompaniments full, and commonly yery lively, 
while the utmost power of contrast is called in to aid the general effect. 
There is a curious instance of this composer’s fondness for divisions. 
He brings in one of somewhat difficult execution upon the last word 
of the following sentence, ‘‘fiato non restagli a respirar.” The whole 
speaks his particular passion for sprightly, catching, and florid compo- 
sition, and although highly wrought, has nevertheless all the marks of 
his peculiar style about it. The plot of this scene is unravelled by the 
Count being put under arrest, when he gives a note to the officer of 
the guard, which by some unexplained means fixes all parties 
‘* Freddo e immobile 
Come una statua”’ 

The difficulty is, however, soon solved in the easiest possible manner. 
The whole party by acclamation determine that every one should 
go about his business, “‘ Vada ognun pei faiti suoi.” This is a little 
in the fashion of SneRr1pan’s beef-eater in the Critic—‘1 charge you 
all in the Queen’s name to lay down your arms.” The second act 
commences with a soliloquy, in which Doctor Bartolo pourtrays his 
suspicions, (confirmed by the fact that no one in the regiment knows 
this soldier,) of the Count having sent him to sound the disposition of 
Rosina. He is interrupted by the Count himself, in the disguise of 
an assistant to Basilio, and a duet in which the words * Pace! 
Gioia!” are repeated, till the reiteration becomes positively nause- 
ous, follows. This is the only prominent point, as the composition 
appears to be calculated for stage rather than musical effect. It 
has little melody, and uses the customary expedient of rapid utter- 
ance, to supply the comic passion, if we may so call it, of the 
characters opposed to each other. We have next a recitative, of 
considerable length, in which Rosina is brought to receive her 
lesson. She recognizes Lindore, and sings an air, the words of which 
have reference to their situation, and explains her favourable senti- 
ments. There is nothing in this song to arrest powerfully either 
the fancy or the judgment. It is one of those every day things 
which are heard and forgotten, though a song of some pretension. 
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A recitative succeeds, and Bartolo sings in the manner of his early 
days. Figaro enters to assist the Count’s stratagem, which, how- 
ever, is interrupted by the unexpected appearance of Basilio and a 
dialogue-quintett succeeds, in which there is the bustle and com- 
plication common to such things, with scarcely a point to attract. 
Bertha then sings an air of a very ordinary cast, and after some 
recitative, an instrumental prelude, the representation of a stormy 
night, prepares the audience for the entrance of the Count and Figaro, 
to carry off Rosina by means of the key of the lattice, of which the 
latter has possessed himself. A long recitative, during which the 
Count discovers himself, and a very florid trio follow, concluded by 
the elegant terzetto ‘* Zitti Zitli,” which is certainly the most origi- 
nal, popular, and captivating composition in the whole opera. A 
bravura, of which the passages are singularly constructed, and a 
finale with a light and graceful melody for the principal parts, 
conclude the piece. 

Since the rage (for we can call it by no other name) for the music 
of Mozart has reigned in this country, it has been the fashion to 
transfer his operas from the Italian to the English stage, where, if 
they have appeared with diminished lustre so far as music is con- 
cerned, they have yet afforded an opportunity of assisting to improve 
the general taste. It has been the opinion of very able judges, that 
had Storace lived only a few years longer, he would have given to 
the English a complete opera, and the method which he pursued was 
no other than to adapt the most beautiful airs and concerted pieces 
of the Italian drama to English words. He did this quietly, and by 
compilation. He selected single pieces of the most striking merit, 
that assimilated best with the national predilections, and he was pre- 
paring the way, step by step, for the introduction of every thing wor- 
thy to be known, when death put an end to his bright but short 
career. At present the public appetite appears to demand the works 
of fareign composers in their entire state, or in a form as nearly ap- 
proaching it, as can be made to eonsist with the usages and powers 
ef our theatres. The interval between the death of Storace and 
this return to his principle is about twenty years; and Mr. Bisnor 
is the only composer, who, during that period has occupied any con- 
siderable share in the public estimation, as a writer for the stage. This 
gentleman has already given to the theatres, of his own composition 
principally, no less than forty-one or forty-two musical dramas since 
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1801. These, however, form but a part of his meritorious labours.* 
When we contemplate this fact, we cease to wonder at the desire for 
foreign novelties. In Italy, and indeed all over the Continent, from 
the diffusion of the Italian language, as the universal medium of 
musical ideas, composers move from city to city, which gives not 
only a freshness but a stimulus to imagination and to exertion. In 
this country a composer is confined to the metropolis, because no 
other theatre can afford him a remuneration for his work, or a com- 
petent band for an effective performance. This, with the want of a 
national school of musical instruction, is the grand operative cause 
against our advancement in the art of operatic composition. But te 
return to the present demand for foreign novelties. From Mozart, 
by an easy gradation, we have descended to Rossin1; and the in- 
genious composer for Covent Garden, conforming to public opinion, 
has given us as much of the music as could be preserved in an En- 
glish dress. The interstices he has filled and very ably filled with 
compositions of his own, or with selections from Pars1ELLo. 

Me. Bisuor has rejected Ross1n1’s overture, and substituted one 
ef his own. Our idea of this sort of prelude is drawn from we know 
not what sources, but it always strikes us, that an overture, if it has 
any purpose beyond the mere aggregate performance of various in- 
struments, and is at all connected with what is to follow, should pic- 
ture to the imagination the main succession of sentiments, if not the 
nature of the incidents, as they spring out of the passion of the scene. 
In one word, an overture should be a melodramatic argument, or 
program ; and that instrumental music is susceptible of such an ar- 
réngemeat, nay, that it is generally created by such a fiction, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the perception we have of the effects of associa- 
tion, by the production of correspondent emotions in the minds of the 
auditors, and more particularly by the instance of Haypn himself, 
whose biographer assures us that it was his uniform practice to in- 
vent some story upon which he founded his compositions for instru- 
ments. The first movement of Mr. Bisuor’s overture is not, we 
think, very happy either in this respect or in the more common ae- 
ceptation of a cento of pleasing musical phrases; it is somewhat un- 


*- We have before us a list of no fewer than one hundred and fourteen pro- 
ductions from this gentleman’s pen in the term of nineteen years! Mr. Bi- 
sup is yet only thirty-three years old, having been bora in London on the 
18th of November, 1786. 
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meaning and common place. The romance, however, is very sweet, 
and his selections from the national airs are tasteful and elegant. 

The opera opens -with Rossini’s first air and chorus, well ar- 
ranged. It is abridged very judiciously, and upon the whole is ef- 
fective. The next air is PaArs1ELLo’s well-known melody, formerly 
introduced into the comedy of the Heiress, to the words “ For ten- 
derness formed.” The latter part is thrown into duet, and the means 
employed are, diversifying the original melody by a variety of orna- 
mental passages. These are certainly elegant, but we think they in- 
jure the air by destroying its beautiful simplicity, and insomuch re- 
ducing the value of its pure and genuine expression. ‘ All idea di 
quel metallo” is next adapted to English words, which, however, do 
not byany means carry the same or even similar import. The duet 
needs the abridgement it has received, though we think one of the best 
parts is omitted by the rejection of ** Perche d’ un che poco in se.” 
“6 Una vece poco fa” makes a very good English song, and it pleases 
us more in its new than in its original garb. ‘* Woman kind,” a 
comic song, which Mr. Bisuop claims as his own, succeeds. In 
our review of that gentleman’s operas we remarked,* that one of the 
songs in Suma bore a strong resemblance to part of a trio in Mah- 
moud. This trio was taken by Storace from PaesiELLo’s Zingari 
in Fiera, and the recollection has dwelt with Mr. Bisnor sostrongly, 
as to make its appearance again in this song of ** Woman kind.” 
The act is closed by Rosstni’s grand finale, cut down with great 
judgment, and adapted to words which must have occasioned no 
little torture to the unfortunate man, whose brains were tasked to 
find syllables of tolerable meaning to suit such various musical rythm. 
Such adaptations we must however think are completely against the 
genius of our language and the present state of our national sensibi- 
lity to music. Nor do we believe that the comic concerted picces of 
Italy, written upon this plan, can ever be successfully transmuted 
into English. We might as well attempt to imitate the rapid arti- 
culation of GuGLetmi’s duet, “ Vedele la vedete’’ or Rossini’s more 
recent * S’inclinasse prender moglie.” The spirit of such things is 
completely idiomatic, and as untranslatable as the point of an epigram. 
Upon the English stage they become “ confusion worse confounded.” 
The concluding lines of the finale itself well pourtray our feelings 
with respect to them. 


Page 210, vol. 1. 
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Mi par d’ esser colla testa 
Tn un orrida fucina 

Dove cresce e non s’arresta 
Delle’ incudini sonore 

L’ importuna strepitar. 
Alternando questo e quello 
Pesantissimo martello 

Fa con barbara armonia 
Muti é volte rimbombar. 
E il cervello poverello 
Gia stordito, sbalordito, 
Non ragiona, si confonde, 
Si riduce ad impazzar. 


Oh, what confusion ! with the sound 
It makes the giddy head run round ; 
As when within the blacksmith’s forge, 
Their thund’ring trade the workmen urge, 
Aloft the alternate hammers swing, 
And loud upon the anvil ring, 
Till echoing with the horrid sound, 
The walls and vaulted roofs rebound. 
Thus does your outrage stun the brain, 
That seeks for quiet here in vain : 

‘ Where furious tongues the sense confound, 
Till reason’s in the clamour drown’d, ‘ 
And madness seems to rage around. 

The second act opens with an unacknowledged piano forte song, 
taken however from a Venetian air, “ An old man would be wooing,” 
which Mrs. Dickons sings and accompanies. This exceedingly 
playful and spirited ballad is exalted to a degree of elegance, 
not very common to songs of this cast. The whole is particularly 
effective, and we have known it transferred to a concert-room, and 
received with almost as much satisfaction as any ballad of the species. 
We would recommend it, however, to the composer’s consideration 
to re-publish the air to other words of gay import, but freed from 
those allusions which unfit it for any other than stage effects. It 
may thus, we think, become a more than usual favourite in the 
chamber, but in its present form it does not accord with received 
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notions of the delicacy appertaining to the manners of English 
women. 

The comic song, which comes next, is by Mr. Bisnop, and is 
exceedingly well imagined. We are sorry that we cannot speak so 
highly of “* The rose on beauty’s cheeks.”’—It seems rather calculated 
for the atmosphere of the gardens than the region of the theatre. 
We do not pretend to estimate the claims which the singer, for whom 
he writes, may lay upon the composer; but it strikes us that this song 
is levelled rather to the genius of the singers at Vauxhall, than 
calculated to raise and refine the taste of the audience at the first of 
English theatres. Perhaps Mr. Bisnop has reserved his force for 
the bravura given to the heroine, and which we readily acknowledge 
to be a powerful and effective composition. The opening allows 
great scope to the singer, and the middle movement is pleasing and 
expressive. The latter part is elaborately wrought; but we are free 
to confess that, except in very few instances, we think the labour 
bestowed upon such things is completely thrown away. The phi- 
losophical notion of the Italian composers as to the developement 
of passion, is, we acknowledge, implicitly obeyed and preserved ; 
but a singer must possess uncommon power, uncommon attraction, 
uncommon declamation—in short, the whole circle of gifts and 
attainments, in a very extraordinary degree, who can make her 
way through the combination of instrumental effects, and convey 
any impression beyond mere complication and force. 

In the adaptation of Zitti Zitti, the genius of the poet is _princi- 
pally concerned, and forced, as he has been into a comparison of our 
language with all its imperfections as the vehicle of musical expres- 
sion of such a kind, with the soft and smooth syllables of the Italian, 
Mr. Terry has extricated himself with adroitness and success. 
We regard this terzetto as by far the most agreeable and popular 
thing in the opera, and it suffers as little as could be expected in the 
change. Mr. Bisnor has adopted Rossin1’s finale with abridge- 
ments, and it gives a light though striking conclusion to his labours. 

We have thus brought into contrast the Italian and the English 
dramas, and, upon a general review of both, we are inclined to doubt 
whether there be enough of ability in the entire original to justify 
any very considerable estimation of the composer’s merits, or suffici- 
ent to warrant the transfer to the English stage. The latter question 
will, perhaps, be settled at once by our remarking, that the English 
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selector has been able to use only six pieces in the course of his adap- 
tation: there must be obviously a greater reliance elsewhere for 
attraction than upon the music of Rossin1.—T hese, as exhibited in 
the complete work, it is requisite for us to sum up at more length. 
The language of music is more powerfully descriptive of the 
nature and the depth of our sensations than any other symbol. It 
awakens more instantaneously and excites more perfectly the sympa- 
thy of persons sensible to the charm of sounds, than either of the sister 
arts. We, therefore, value its dignity and worth by the sentiments 
to which it is addressed, and by the sensations which it involun- 
tarily gives birth to in ourselves or in the mass of auditors. Ina 
computation of this kind, we are first to consider that a comic 
opera, if confined with tolerable precision to its legitimate objects, 
can never rise very high in the scale of intelleetual perceptions 
or of impassionate feeling. To be light, airy, playful, of some 
refinement, graceful, varied, and of so much force as to leavea lively 
and durable impression, is all that we can expect from compositions 
of such a cast. They are perbaps, if not among the most easy, yet 
amongst the lowest in their general character. It sometimes indeed 
happens, as in the beautiful instance of Signor PaEr’s Agnese, 
which we have lately reviewed,* that the incidents, situations, and 
sentiments, as well as the characters, are of a kind to throw into the 
drama the deepest possible shades of tenderness, or the most affecting 
pathos. Agnese, however, is not a comic opera—it is analagous, as 
we have elsewhere observed, to our sentimental plays, and can by 
no means be degraded to a level with comic operas in general. It 
requires intellectual features and affections, if not as grand and dig- 
nified, yet of equal intensity, and even of more minute and finished 
elegance than the genuine heroic or serious style of composition 
itself; these circumstances may reign more or less throughout ; but 
in Il Barbiere di Siviglia there is very little scope allowed to the 
composer to deviate from the outline which our general definition of 
the comic opera indulges to him. Whatever, however, Signor 
Rossin has found of this nature he has used, as in the examples of 
“‘ Ecco ridente il cielo” and “ Una voce poco fa,” with a peculiar but 
not unsuccessful talent. The first song, though decorated with 
passages that may be esteemed showy and ornamental, (in ordinary 
hands mere riffioramenti,) yet through the execution of Signor 


* See page 230, vol. 1. 
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Garcta enjoyed a charm, and bore with them a tenderness, a pas- 
sion, that seemed to us at the representation to be in the finest accord 
with the situation and the sentiment. Signor Garcia is, however, 
a master in this species, and we confess that we think the greater 
part of the praise is due to the singer. His voice, though somewhat 
worn and incapable of sustaining much fatigue, is yet beautiful, and 
formed with the perfection of Italian tuition, as well as by the most 
extensive scientific experience. Its tone is extremely affecting, more 
perhaps in an orchestra than upon the stage. Of the second song 
there is little to be said. Neither of them, however, afford any com- 
petent test of the composer’s ability in conveying the higher degrees 
of musical excellence. 

Sicvor Rosstn1’s compositions strike upon our senses directly 
and immediately, in the same manner as a fine flow of animal 
spirits in a comic actor enlivens and animates the scene in which he 
is engaged. Those who recollect the personifications which the 
late Mr. Lewis gave to such characters as Charles Surface and 
Mercutio, will understand and feel our analogy. Rosstn1’s 
music is always up and alive; it effervesces and it sparkles. The 
melodies catch and fix themselves in the memory, with the same 
tenacity that a country dance or any other sprightly tune adheres to 
recollection; not that we would represent them as of a low cast or as 
absohutely wanting in delicacy, yet we think they are neither remark- 
able for intensity of feeling, depth of thought, or graceful variety. 
He hurries you along by continual vivacity, and it is not till you 
begin to be weary that you discover him to be a mannerist, by a 
repetition of passages, not indeed uniformly the same, but uniformly 
of the same cast. We remember no composer whose works are 
so little relieved, and this we take to be very strongly symp- 
tomatic of the natural ardor and enthusiasm of disposition, by 
which this inventor of smart and gay musical sayings is con- 
tinually impelled. All that we have seen from the hands of this 
author, indicates a quick and sanguine temperament, and a lively 
fancy, but we are disposed to conjectnre that he writes rapidly, 
multiplies rather than corrects, and is a little apt to be tvo easily self 
satisfied. His great fault (as a writer of Comic operas at Icast) is a 
disposition to spin out his pieces, by repetition, to too considerable a 
length. Whatever he gains by reiteration, he loses by becoming 
tiresome. The duet, “ Al idea di quel metallo” which is not far re- 
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moved from the best specimen in the piece, will prove the justice of 
our remark, and even “ Zitti Zitti” itself is not quite free from the 
danger of such an imputation, even in spite of its brevity. If then we 
can refer to these which stand foremost in the public favor for such 
proofs of haste and indifference or want of invention, what is to be 
said of the first chorus, the song “Za calunnia e un venticello,” the duet, 
“ Pace, gioia,” and the finales? We iake it for granted that the di- 
rectors of our opera have selected from the numerous works* of this 
composer now so much in request upon the Continent, if not the 
loftiest, not the lowest examples. Judging then from the three 
operas which have been exhibited in England, we consider that S1c- 
nor Rossini has yet made no such attainments in science, neither 
has he shewn that force and intensity that natural assimilation of 
what is sublime, what is beautiful, and what is touching in art, which 
while it captivates the affections and applauses of his cotemporaries, 
confirms his title to immortality. Little that we have seen of 
his, will live, we think, beyend the hour. Nothing beyond the 
duration of his own existence, and even-that is to assign a date con- 
siderably beyond what will be found to be the real limits of their re- 
membrance among ourselves. 


* Rossrn1 has composed Opere Serie.—Demetrio e Polibio, for Bologna ; 
Tancredi, for Venice; Aureliano in Palmira, for Milan; Sigismondi, for 
Venice; Elizabetta, regina d’Inghelterra, for Naples; Otello, for Naples. 

Opere Buffe.—La pietra del paragone, for Milan; L’Italiana in Algieri, 
for Venice; Ii Turco in Italia, for Milan; Dorlica e Torwado, Ii Barbiere 
di Siviglia, for Rome; La gazzetta, ossia il matrimonio per concorso, for 
Naples. 

Rcuasals cambiale ; L’inganno felice, for Venice. 

Oratorio.—Ciro in Babylonia, for Venice. 
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A Polonoise, with Variations for the Flute and Piano Forte, composed 
by M. Metzler. London. Power. 


This composition is worthy the regard of all flute players, and it is 
moreover acceptable to those who love music as the solace of domes- 
tic hours, inasmuch as it combines the two instruments in a way to 
render it peculiarly fitted for an addition to those stores, which are 
treasured up by musical families against winter's evening hours. 
The piano forte part presents no difficulties, indeed it is merely an ac- 
companiment.—lIt is to be expected, that Mr. Metzuer should 
write with most fluency and with most preference for his own instru- 
ment. 

In the introduction he has shewn his understanding of the real 
powers of the flute. It is novel and expressive, and the passages are 
notes of pure feeling. The Polaccz has the features of the national 
character ascribed to it by the title, and is a light and graceful 
subject. 

Var. 1. is very elegant, aiming at no difficulties, but breathing an 
air of chaste and (if we may apply a moral epithet) innocent beauty 
that is extremely characteiistic and captivating. 

Var. 2. consists of distant intervals, which are amongst the fa- 
shionable difficulties introduced principally by Mea. Drover, and 
against which his variations upon God save the King sufficiently 
prepare the student. To say that we dislike these things, falls short 
of the sentiment we would express. They are what we should term 
the antics of musical science and mechanical skill, and this example 
resembles the blowing of a runner out of breath. The frequent re- 
currence of such methods of exciting surprize are foreign to good 
taste, and we should anticipate much the same sort of result upon the 
judgment of one accustomed to the continual contemplation of such 
things in Music, as we should in the drama, from one who should 
draw his principles from Sadler’s Wells or the Circus. 

The third variation returns to the natural style, but it is scarcely 
so sweet, so gay, or so beautiful as the former specimen in the first 
movement. 

The fourth is in C minor and is delightfully plaintive, while it sus- 
tains all the graceful expressiveness of the flute. The chromatic pas- 
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sages are interspersed in a way to accord with the genius of the in- 
strument as well as with the general style. The lugubrious effect of 
the repetition in the middle bars of page 6 raises a sentiment of cor- 
responding delicacy and intensity. The accompaniment is managed 
with considerable judgment. 

Var. 5. is a second appeal to fashion and difficulty— 

Here we go up, up, up, 

And here we go down, down, downa. 
In support of our opinions, we shall quote Mr. Avison’s very sensi- 
ble work on Musical expression, which has a passage expressly to 
this point. 

“ But as the nature and effects of musical expression do likewise 
relate to the performer, and the different instruments which are em- 
ployed in the practice of music, so these in their turn may be also 
considered. 


“ For, as Musical Expression in the composer, is succeeding in 
the attempt to express some particular passion, so in the performer, 
it is to do a composition justice, by playing it in a taste and style so 
exactly corresponding with the intention of the composer, as to pre- 


serve and illustrate al/ the beauties of his work. 

“¢ Again, as the composer is culpable, who for the sake of some low 
and trifling imitation, deserts the beauties of expression : so, that per- 
former is still more culpable, who is industrious to reduce a good in- 
strument to the state of a bad one, by endeavouring to make it sub- 
servient to a still more trifling mimickry. 

‘¢ But surely it ought chiefly to be the composer’s care, not to give 
the performer any opportunities whatever of disparaging his art : 
and the more he avoids all such low buffoonery, the more will this 
false taste be discouraged: for whatever may be alledged against 
the depravity of our taste in the musical science, it certainly can be 
fixed no where so properly, as on the masters themselves ; since, 
were they to persist with any spirit or resolution in the exercise of 
their genius in such compositions only as are worthy of them, they 
would undoubtedly improve the public ear, and acquire to them- 
selves a reputation and character worth preserving. 

“* Let every composer, whether for the church, the theatre, or 
chamber, thoroughly consider the nature and compass of the voices 
or instruments, that are employed in his work ; and, by that means, 
he will the more easily avoid the common error of not sufficiently dis- 
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tinguishing what stile or manner is proper for execution, and what 
for expression. 

** He should also minutely observe the different qualities of the in- 
straments themselves: for, as vocal music requires one kind of ex- 
pression, and instrumental another; so different instruments have 
also a different expression peculiar to them. 

* * aa * * * * * * 

“ In compositions for the German flute, is required the same me- 
thod of proceeding by conjoint degrees, or such other natural inter- 
vals, as, with the nature of its tone, will best express the languishing 
or melancholy style. With both these instruments, the ranning into 
extreme keys, the use of the staccato, or distinct separation of notes ; 
and all irregular leaps, or broken and uneven intervals, must be 
avoided ; for which reason alone, these instruments ought never to be 
employed in the ripieno parts of concertos for violins, but in such 
pieces only as are composed for them ; and these, perhaps, would be 
most agreeably introduced as principal instruments in some interven- 
ing movements in the concerto, which might not only give a pleasing 
variety, but shew their different expression to the greatest advantage. 

“In continued compositions, particularly for the German flute, 
our composers have been not a little unsuccessful; but whether this 
failure may be imputed to the deficiency of the instrument, or their 
attempting to exceed its natural expression, may, perhaps, be worth 
the composer’s while to consider.” 

We regard every composition as a design to raise corresponding 
emotions in the mind of the hearer—and with this leading impression 
we listen to the sixth variation with great pleasure. It images to us 
not only rural scenery, but the sensations we should experience, if 
while looking upon a rich and animated prospect of hill and dale, 
wood and stream, at the time of evening, the soft and sweet strains 
of a flute, neither gay nor plaintive, should rise upon the air. Such 
are our picturings with relation to tliis variation, and we repeat them, 
(romantic though they may seem, for the day-dreams of artists must 
be all romance) in the view of more strongly alluring future com- 
posers to compare their ideas during the period of production with 
their after sensations, and with the effects of their works. Such 
an examination is most likely to lead to successful results. The coda 
concludes the Polonoise with a lighter and stronger spirit. The 
echoes are nicely put in. 


L2 
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In conclusion we recommend this little piece for its simplicity, its 
suavity, and’its adaptation to the most interesting, though not the 
grandest object of musical composition—the participation of domes- 
tic and private pleasures. The piano forte part is within any body’s 
reach, for there is nothing of execution, and perhaps hardly a sufli- 
cient share of attraction, even with the solo closes appended to each 
variation. The flute part contains some difficulties, though neither 
extreme in modulation nor affectedly elaborate in its passages. The 
expression is beautiful, and from this, as much as any other cause, 
we urge it upon the attention of young performers. They may catch 
much of the genuine power of the instrument. 


L’ Aline, Rondo for the Piano Forte, composed by Augustus Meves.— 
London. Chappell and Co. 


This little piece is dedicated to Mr. Latour, and is something 
in his manner. There is in all Mz. Meves’s writings a pervading 
character of refinement, which purifies common thoughts and passages 
by intermixing them judiciously with more graceful companions.— 
Melody too reigns throughout, and if his compositions rarely rise to 
very lofty elevations or great originality, they are always pleasing, 
always ornate, always flowing. Sweetness is their distinctive pro- 
perty. The lesson before us is chiefly remarkable for the simplicity of 
its construction. The theme is never altogether abandoned or lost, 
and as in such things more scope is indulged to the imagination 
than airs with variations allow, the ear is not so perpetually desiring 
the predominance of the subject, and the composer enjoys more liber- 
ty to wander into new and fresher regions. Some, however, are apt 
to carry this licence to extremes, and to string together unmeaning 
passages, passing through endless modulations. These crudities Mr. 
Meves avoids. When he quits the theme, he carefully preserves 
the character, and continues to rove through melody, properly so 
called, of the same style. The working up of the conclusion is suf- 
ficiently like the termination of Haypn’s chorus, “ The heavens are 
tolling” to bring it to our recollection. 

LT? Aline aspires at no difficulties of execution, and is, we apprehend, 
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intended to hit the disposition and faculties of the million of players, 
to whose hands we may safely recommend it, as an easy, simple and 
elegant little composition, uniting instruction and amusement. 


a 


The favorite Valce a 0 Hongroise, with Variations for the Piano Forte, 
composed by G. Kiallmark.—London. Chappell and Co. and 
Goulding and Co. 


The elegant waltz which Mr.K1attmark has chosen for histheme, 
cannot but catch the ear, captivate the fancy, and sink into the me- 
mory : indeed it will hardly fail to reach the heart. There isa charm 
about waltzes, whether it be derived from rythm, or from association, 
or from both, that imparts more sentiment than we commonly find, 
even in melodies to which words affix a decided character. 

Some of Mozarrt’s have almost tempted us to wish “ the gods 
had made us poetical,” and we wonder these should have escaped 
Mr. Moore, from whose richest and most tender vein, had they 
struck upon his imagination, they could not fail to have drawn 
some beautiful touches of passion. But although this be so, some- 
thing more is required in a subject for variations. If there be not scope, 
and considerable scope for the artist to work upon, either a sameness 
will pervade the paraphrase, or the subject will cease to bear that 
pre-eminence which ought to be the particular distinction. In the 
present instance it seems to us that the waltz does not afford the re- 
quired range, and therefore the lesson is abridged of so much of its 
power as arises from diversity. Many of the variations, however, 
ate very agreeable, and, as a whole, it is a fanciful and pretty lesson. 
We prefer the first and third. In the latter, the bass is perhaps too 
prominent, and not in good keeping with the treble. 

Var. 2. The minor is so simple, as that by some it will be thought 
bald and bare, but it is satisfactory to our taste, as it affords a relief. 
None of the variations aspire to much originality or to much 
novelty. The design of the lesson appears to be, to please, and this 
it will effect. 
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Sacred Melodies from Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, adapted to the 
best English poets, and appropriated to the use of the British Church by 
Wm. Gardiner, 2 Vols—London. Clementi and Co. and Birchall 
and Co. 







































This work has been so long before the public as to have run to an 
eighth edition, but as it is of striking merit, and contains a vast selec- 
tion of most excellent music, we feel that we only acquit ourselves of 
a duty to bring it under immediate notice, especially when connected 
with a department hitherto considerably behind the other branches of 
musical adaptation—we mean the conjunction of beautiful melodies 
to words of sacred and pious import. 

“Touching musical harmony” says Hooxer, “ whether by instru- 
ment or by voice, it being but of high and low in sounds a due pro- 
portionable disposition, such notwithstanding is the force thereof, 
and so pleasing effects it hath in that very part of men whichjis most 
divine, that some have been thereby induced to think that the soul 
itself by nature is, or hath in it harmonie; a thing which delighteth 
all ages, and beseemeth all states; a thing as seasonable in grief as in 
joy; as decent being added unto actions of great weight and solem- 
nitie, as being used when men most sequester themselves from action. 
The reason hereof is an admirable facilitie, which music hath to ex- 
presse and represente to the minde, more inwardly than any other 
sensible meane, the very standing, rising, and falling, the very steps 
and inflections every way, the turns and varieties of all passions 
whereunto the minde is subject; yea so to imitate them, that whe- 
ther it resemble unto us the same state wherein our mindes alreadie 
aie, or a Cleane contrarie, we are not more contentedly by the one 
confirmed, than changed and: led away by the other. 

‘ In harmonie, the very image and character of vertue and vice 
is perceived, the minde delighted with their resemblances, and 
brought, by having them often iterated, into a love of the things 
themselves. For which cause, there is nothing more contagious and 
pestilent than some kindes of harmonie ; than some, nothing more 
strong and potent unto good. And that there is such a difference of 
one kinde from another, we need no proof but our own experience ; 
in as much as we are at the hearing of some more inclined unto sor- 
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row and heaviness; of some more mollified and softened in minde; 
one apter to stay and settle us; another, to move and stir our affec- 
tions: there is that draweth to a marvellous, grave, and sober medi- 
ocritie; there’ is also that carryeth, as it were, into ecstasies, filling 
the minde with a heavenly joy, and for the time in a manner sever- 
ing it from the body, so that, although we lay altogether aside the 
consideration of dittie or matter, the very harmonie of sounds being 
framed in due sort, and carryed from the ear to the spiritual faculties 
of our soules, is, by a native puissance and efficacie, greatly availe- 
able to bring to a perfect temper, whatsoever is there troubled; apt 
as well to quicken the spirits, as to allay that which is too eager ; 
soveraignne against mellancholy and despair ; forcible to draw forth 
teares of devotion, if the minde be such as can yeeld them ; able both 
to move and to moderate all affections. The prophet, David, having 
therefore singular knowledge, not in poetrie alone, but in musique 
also, judged them both to be things mest necessarie for the house of 
God, left behinde him, to that purpose, a number of divinelie indited 
poemes ; and was farther the author of adding unto poetrie melodie 
in publique prayer, melodie both vocal and instrumental, for the 
raising up of men’s harts, and the sweetning of their affections to- 
wards God.” 

This beautiful passage, if it was unsupported by other testimony, 
might well stand as authority for the introduction of music into the 
service of the church, but there appears to be less difficulty to sustain 
the practice, than to decide upon the manner and the species of com- 
position best fitted for devotional purposes. The service of the esta- 
blishment and of dissenting congregations exhibit a curious distinc- 
tion in this respect, for while the latter have pared down the ceremo- 
nies of the church to the lowest degree of plainness, they have intro- 
duced such a portion of melody, lightness, and expression into their 
psalmody, as, generally speaking, are far more pleasing than that of 
thechurch. Experience of the consequences of this species of attrac- 
tion* has induced divines of high rank to draw attention to the 
point; and there have been many efforts to ameliorate the style and 


* As Rowland Hill once observed in a sermon of his, (the first I ever heard, 
and the last probably [ ever shall hear,) speaking of the various comers and 
goers of his congregation, who were usually most devout in their admiration of 
the psalmody, ‘but they cannot listen to our singing without listening to our 


Prcacking 5 we catch’em there.” — Burges’s Letter to the Freeholders of 
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manner of church singing. Where organs have been erected a bet- 
ter mode has been usually attained ; but in the general there still ap- 
pears to be some incentive wanting to unite congregations in this act 
of devotion. We, however, attribute more to the progress of man- 
ners, out of which there has grown a reluctance to public exertion of 
this kind than to the mediocrity either of the music or to the common 
style of its performance. Make it the fashion to sing at church and 
the vaulted roofs would soon resound with the voices of instructed 
singers. 

From whatever cause the deficiency proceeds, we ougit, notwith- 
standing, to aim at perfecting this solemn and wholesome exercise of 
piety. Andin order to concentrate the observation of our readers, 
we may select such opinions and offer such brief arguments as may 
seem to arise naturally from the considerations presented to us. 

The Rev. Witt1am Mason, the celebrated poet, and who was 
precentor of the cathedral at York, has published some learned and 
ingenious remarks on the music of the church. “ If,” says that Divine, 

Ist. It be adopted only as a preparative to devotion, in order so 
far to affect the minds of the congregation, as to bring them into a 
composed and therefore a proper state for the due performance of that 
duty, the music employed ought to be of a kind which experience 
has proved to be the most efficacious in soothing and tranquillizing 
the spirits. 


2d. If it should be thought expedient to accompany, or make a 
part of the act of devotion itself, and for that purpose have a choir,* 


* We may here be pardoned an incidental remark or two on the perform- 
ance of cathedral music. In the general, we lament to say, it is most 
slovenly and discreditable. The vocal requisites of the clerical members of a 
choir are in numberless instances overlooked, and, in point of fact, it too often 
depends upon the single circumstance of the Dean being or not being a musical 
man, as it is called, whether the church of God and the service to his praise are 
not dishonoured by the ignorant, t, indifferent, and disgraceful manner 
in which the latter is celebrated. For this there is no excuse. The superior 
and the superior alone is in fault, for if he omits to* enforce his authority, the 
whole falls into disrepute. So long ago as the time when Dr. Burney first 
began to write, and even when Avison published his book, this disgraceful 
condition of the cathedral service, was matter of notoriety and regret. These 
writers, however, introduce other causes and we therefore quote their remarks. 
In his “Present state of music in' France and Italy,” published in 1771, the for- 
mer says, (page 273,) speaking of the musicians in the Pope’s Chapel, “ Their 
situation is somewhat similar to that of our choristers and choirmen in Eng- 
land, where their salaries remain at the original establishment, and at that point 
of perfection their performance seems to remain likewise; living is dearer ; 
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to take the lead in the performance of this service, it is necessary that 
the music be such as will not perplex or bewilder the general con- 
gregation, but so simplified, that the supplications and thanks- 
givings, then expressed vocally and in musical strains, may both be 
distinctly heard, and clearly understood. 

3d. If divested of a choir, music should be held so useful an acces- 
sary to devotion, that all the congregation should audibly, or at least 
mentally join in that office, a species of melody so very simply con- 
stracted, that the generality may easily learn and perform it, ought to 
be exclusively adopted. Mason on Church Music, p. 25. 

Dr. Mitver, who published, adapted, and composed an original 
set of psalms to words, selected from the version of Tate and Brady, 
in very general use, has in his preface not only given some opinions, 
which seem to us principally to be drawn from Mr. Mason’s book, but 
he has added recommendations as to the means of rendering psalmody 
generally more perfect by rehearsals and by study. 

Mr. Garpiner adduces in his preface also some historical 
facts relative to the rise and progress of psalmody, which are worth 
attention. The principal object of these works is to prove that sing- 


money of less value ; more is given elsewhere ; another profession is usually 
tacked to that of singing, in order to obtain a livelihood ; and church music, of 
course, falls into decay, and goes from bad to worse, while that of the theatres 
receives daily improvements by additional rewards.’”* 

We submit this to the constituted authorities, and shall simply content our- 
selves with pointing out the obvious method of bringing the service to its proper 
solemnity and excellence. Let those men only enjoy the emoluments of the 
church who are able and willing to perform the duty wortuity ;—and 
whenever lax attendauce or inferior execution bespeaks carelessness or indif- 
ference, it is a duty in which the character of the church establishment is deep- 
ly implicated, to dismiss the offender. The superior who lets go by the impor- 
tant exercise of this his particular function, not only violates his trust, but he 
becomes an accessary to the debasement of the Establishment, and to the dis- 
honour of his Divine Master. 

* See remarks on Mr. Avisons’s Essay on Musical Expression, published 1753, in which 
skill im the performersof it, With respect te flees be 'y in our churc music, and the want of 
skill in the performers of it. With he says, “ I believe if the statutes of every 
a> pee were examined, it weald appeas appear, that the salary allotted to cach member was ex- 

one to the other: thus; to the chorister, or singing boy, five 
3 to the singing — — to the minor canon, Aas Le the organist the same ; to the 
or residen and to the dean, y cighty pounds ped which, if multiplied 
ph. four, y weeld make the st twenty, the sec ear ie , the fourth one hun- 
igs mond tre the fifth three hundred and tw with the ¢ e of livings to the 
clergy, mould a decent competency for each in A 3 and I may venture to affirm, 
that former would be very well contented with it: yet even this increase will not 
ee es ean | Sat Cipont sevamio or somone, they on I knew not) 
themselves; a manifest abuse of the founder’s intention, ad injustice to the several ncume 
valued at two hundred, and a deanry at four hundred 
Py ewer if this computation ever-rates the value of some, others however must 
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ing is not only an integral part of the service of the charch but that 
it is also a powerful agent over the dearest affections ; that previous to 
the reformation the music was too elaborately constructed to answer 
the purpose, and that since that era it has been rendered not less inef- 
ficient, by the nature of the words and music, as wellas the slow, chant- 
ing manner in which it has been executed. Mr, Mason too says— 

“ Our first reformers were clearly of this opinion; and thinking 
with St. Paul, that a Christian congregation should sing with the 
spirit and with the understanding also, they rejected, as I have 
shewn, those complicated harmonies, which were so great an impedi- 
ment to both, and which had made so principal a part in the ritual 
of that church, against whose doctrines and discipline they had so 
strongly protested. They founded their new institution on primi- 
tive practice. They had learned that singing men, much less singing 
women, as a separate choir, made no part in the few simple orders 
which St. Peter and St. Paul had regulated and appointed. They 
referred themselves also to the sublime apocalyptic visions of St. 
John, and thence concluded, that as in heaven the whole company 
of saints and martyrs, and of just men made perfect, joined in one 
immense chorus before the throne and the lamb, the church, then 
militant and visible upon earth, might, in the humblest yet devout 
imitation, attempt a similar act of praise and thanksgiving. 

*¢ These reasons, and others of the same kind, were undoubtedly 
what gave the first rise to metrical psalmody. Simple metre was 
chosen, becase it facilitated the general memory ; simple melody, be- 
cause it was the easiest to be performed by the general voice. 

‘** Yet when a natural faculty is subjected to rules, and advanced 
into an art, as was then the case with music, and that a very 
intricate one, its arlisans are ever ready to apply their exertions 
to it. Hence, what Orn Cauvin meant to be sung in unison, 
they chose should be performed in counterpoint, or in four parts. 
Now counterpoint is certainly so much an art, that to be, what they 
call a learned contrapuntist, is with harmonists a title of no small ex- 
cellence. Accordingly we read in the first complete edition of 
Sternnoxipand Horkins’s Psawms, printed by T. Este, in 1594, 
that “the tunes were composed by nine sondry authors, and so la- 
bored in this worke, that the unskilful by small practice maie attaine 
to sing that part, which is fittest for his voice.” But how little a 
way such practice will go, even at present, towards producing real 
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harmony, almost every village church in the kingdom will give us a 
grating specimen, unless the voices are regulated by an organ, or at 
least a well-tuned and accurately stopped violoncello.” 

* It will be perhaps supposed, from what I have said, that I wish 
the psalms were always sung in unison. I own that I think the part in 
which the melody lies, be it either treble or tenor, accompanied by a 
bass voice, would sufficiently answer evey psalmodical purpose. For 
although the same notes in the different octaves are in reality uniso- 
nous, yet there is a variety of tone in treble, contra tenor, tenor, and 
bass voices, which when combined in a numerous chorus, produces 
an effect of a noble, if not a sublime kind, that must be felt rather 
than described.” Mason on Church Music, page 206. 

The differences which we perceive authors entertain upon the spe- 
cies of composition most naturally, most generally, and most usefully 
to be employed, resolve themselves in our minds into one single fact, 
viz. that the untaught many will most certainly unite in the air, and 
adhere to no other part, while the instructed few will, according to 
their advancement, combine with the rest, and take such part as they 
are accustomed in their musical amusements to perform. Of har- 
monies a congregation considered in its aggregate, will know nothing. 
That the ear will also more prefer and the memory more easily seize 
' upon and retain an agreeable than a dull heavy melody, is not to be 
denied, and that a certain quantity of variety would be beneficial, 
will not be refused to us by those who at all consider the difference of 
science and the progress of taste as among the causes which operate 
upon our sense of the way in which the act of devotion ought to be 
celebrated, as well as upon our manners in other respects. Custom 
may render our institutions venerable, but in an unessential particu- 
lar, (unessential in as far as salvation is concerned) it does appear to 
us to be necessary to keep pace in such religious observances with the 
general progression of manners. From these premises we are induced 
to infer that a selection of such melodies and harmonies as those of 
Mr. Garpiner, may be advantageously employed in Divine ser- 
vice, according to the capabilities of the congregation, and they will 
be found to embrace all the requisites proposed. The capital consi- 
deration in the adaptation of such pieces is, that that should not be 
associated with light, vulgar, or prophane ideas. 

“Of the general execution of the work we may speak very fa- 
vourably. The subjects are popular and beautiful, and they are 
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arranged in a way to afford every possible desideratum to a congre- 
gation, assisted by an organ, by singers regularly appointed and 
taught, or left wholly to their own efforts. The choice is abundant. 
Nor is this their only use. To pious families they afford an unex- 
ceptionable musical resource, whether they be of the church of Eng- 
land or of any other Christian denomination. 


Pastorale, che si canta dai Zampognari in Roma nella novena del 


S. Natale ridotta a 5 voce, con accompagnamento di Piano Forte, da 
F. Paér. Paris. 


Ji Tempio d Armonia. 


Six Nocturnes a deux voix avec accompagnement de Piano; composés 
par F. Paér. Paris. 


It has long been more useful than flattering to us as a nation, to com- 
pare the progress of composition among foreign artists of contempo- 
rary fame with the efforts of those of our own growth. But as we 
are thoroughly convinced that the emulation of our countrymen can 
by no other means be so effectually excited, we are eager to contri- 
bute to the means of comparison, which are pouring in upon us from 
all sides, While Mr. Latrose and Mr. Nove.to*® are earnestly 
employed in collecting, for the English public, the finest specimens 
of foreign ecclesiastical compositions, we receive through the vehicle 
of the Italian and English theatres, the latest and best examples of 
dramatic music. These are naturalized, as it were, amongst us, and 
though derived from the same fertile and beautiful origin—the general 
love for and cultivation of the art that pervade the continent of Eu- 
rope—they are unmixed with the larger current of importation which 
brings along in its stream the entire productions of the soil. The lit- 
tle pieces at the head of our article we have just received from Paris, 
where their author resides, and where he enjoys the musical rank and 


* This gentleman is engaged in the publication of Mozant’s masses, and 


four numbers have already compositions are worthy of the 


master, and of the comoumenie chil Mr. Noverto di displa 1 Sone 
Editor. We shall take the earliest opportunity to notice 
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estimation, to which his pure taste and elevated genius justly en- 
title him. 

Sicwor Paer writes to the gentler affections, over which he ap- 
pears to us to possess an absolute controul. He has combined the 
truest expression of these emotions as they arise out of simplicity, 
and are united with elegance, grace, science, and refinement. He is 
learned yet easy, and has familiarised art to the degree where art is 
no longer perceptible, except through that intimate acquaintance 
with the progress of study, that gives its possessors to know how 
much labour such polish and perfection have cost the artist. Chaste 
and simple, and what is more, never coarse, weak, or insipid, this 
composer takes the direct and the highway road to the heart. There 
is no difficulty in apprehending his meaning, for he speaks to the 
sensibility, and he uses the purest, most delicate, most touching lan- 
guage. Such are the characteristics of the petites pieces before us. 
We first feel and afterwards examine their merits, when they shew 
in the minute and beautiful finish, as well as in their exquisite tender- 
ness, the perfection of cultivated genius, as employed upon its lighter 
studies and pursuits. 

The pastoral air, upon which the first article is founded, has 
been sung, we are assured, in the streets of Rome, during the festival 
of the nativity for ages.* Sicvon Parr himself, heard it there, 
and genius has thus perpetuated what memory caught and retained. 
The melody is simple and expressive—exactly such an one as we 
should have deemed likely to strike upon the fancy of a man of the 
Composer’s temperament. For the effects of such impressions we re- 
fer the reader to the interesting anecdote connected with the Swiss 
Ranz des vaches, related in the memoir of Viorrtt. 
of a true sensibility can be found. 

Il tempio del Armonia is an agreeable specimen of pure, flowing, 
graceful melody, combined with rich but not elaborate harmony and 
easy natural modulation. It consists of two movements, an andante 
and allegretio, and is a light and clegant composition, exciting an 
agreeable but not intense emotion. It aspires only to the character 


of raising gentle pleasure—and this its object is effected by the 
means we have described. 


No stronger trait 


* There is certainly some resemblance between this melody and parts of 
pest agar tig yin the Messiah, enough at least to recal the one on hear- 


phe s it possible for Hanpex to have caught the idea at Rome ? 
eames in 170911710. —The Messiah was written in 1741. 
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The duets, however, are the choicest of these lighter exertions of 
Stanor Paer’s hours. The three first are for a soprano and tenor. 
The others for two sopranos. No. 1 is exquisite—in the tenderest ex- 
pression, original and every note full of sentiment and feeling. Ae- 
customed as we are to the temperament of a keyed instrument, we 
cannot help assigning particular beauties and effects to certain keys. 
The same notion has probably directed the author to choose the me- 
jJancholy A with four flats for this delightfully plaintive composition. 
The whole piece bears the peculiar impression of Signor Paer’s 
genius. Simple in its construction, modulating little and naturally, 
it trusts wholly to the sweetness and expressiveness of the passages. 
Nothing is laboured—nothing forced. It is indeed a transcript from 
a sensibility alive to the most delicate perceptions of the united 
powers of sentiment and of sound. 

We could only vary our phrase into sentences of similar import 
were we to go on to describe the succeeding four duets. They all 
partake of the same sensibility, the same intensity, the same felicit- 
ous originality of expression. The sixth “‘ Vado in bando” is a 
Barcarola, light, elegant, and fanciful. If the composer appears less 
successful, it arises out of the subject and the essential difference in 
the power of excitement. This is a fact in our own faculties, to 
which we are not sufficiently attentive in critical examinations of 
the performances of others, particularly in thosé of public professors. 
The human mind is but too apt to forget in its judgments the relation 
of its own affections and emotions, and to consider that as a defi- 
ciency in the artist which is really a distinctive property of its own 
nature. Certain passions and sentiments are more intense or more 

agreeable than others, and the artist perhaps shews little less skill 
and address in moving the one than the other, although the degree of 
the sensation varies. This effect is to be especially observed in our- 
selves after having heard a fine singer execute a song of the loftiest ex- 
pression, addressed to the highest emotions of which we are capable. 
We ever after compare any other air we may happen to hear with this, 
and are but too prone to complain that the singer does not exhibit 
equal skill, when the true difference lies in the composition and the 
affections to which it applies. In this lighter species of writing 
Signor Pagr has manifested the same elegant and pure cast of 
thought, the same chastity of expression. We are slightly remind- 
ed of Mozart's “ Giovanetti che fate al amore,” in Il Don Giovanni. 
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As we turn over the leaves of these beautiful and touching duets, 
why is it that since amongst our countrymen there are men of great 
genius chastised by the most polished musical erudition—why is 
it, we ask, that we have nothing which can bear the most remote com- 
parison with such sort of things, from the hands of our English com- 
posers? Dr. Crortcn writes an oratorio which commands our ad- 
miration—Mr. Hors ey gives us glees, in which the workings of a 
taste no less sensitive and delicate than that of Signor Parr himself, 
are discoverable—Mr. Bisnor sends forth an opera abounding in 
pieces of merit, yet we lack such clegant morceaux as these. We 
cannot help considering that our deficiency is intimately connected 
with manners, and that we are not susceptible of the peculiar cast of 
sentiment, which constitutes the demand as well as the relish for such 
delightful little compositions. The few only feelthem. It is for this 
reason that we render a most important service to national taste by 
setting such delicate and beautiful specimens of that branch of art in 
which we appear to be most deficient, in the most prominent point 
of view. 

If however we are behind our neighbours in one part of the pro. 
gression, we precede them in another. We cannot forbear to remark, 
the superior taste and excellence with which our musical publications 
are printed. In title-pages, plates, and paper, we greatly transcend 
the French. In the first article their taste is execrable. In the se- 
cond, they are scarcely as clear, legible, or neat as English engravers, 
and they differ from us in placing the heads of the notes a little awry, 
instead of directly above or below the stem. They employ /aid 
paper (paper having the impression of the wires of the mould longi- 
tudinally impressed) instead of wove, which is a considerable draw- 
back from the beauty of the appearance, and it is of a very coarse 
fabric. We observe, with real sorrow, in our own manufacture, (not 
only in music printing but in our books,) the shameful extent to which 
the pernicious admixture of gypsum (plaster of Paris) is carried, an in- 
gredient, we forewarn all who are engaged in publication, which will 
not only inflict the most serious injury upon their types and plates, 
but which will render the paper more friable, in proportion to the 
quantity introduced, and consequently contribute to its very early de- 
structibility. We are correct in stating, that in some cases the plas- 
ter equals nearly half of the weight. This discovery in the manu- 
facture of paper, which is now practised by almost every maker of 
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printing articles, will, ere long, have a very serious effect upon litera- 
ture. All things considered, French music is not so much cheaper 
than our own as we should expect. It appears to be almost one 
sixth of the whole price less expensive upon new copy-rights—and 
even this addition seems to be occasioned on our side, by our wider 
method of setting the lines and notes. 

Before we close our article, we cannot omit to observe, that the 
custom of dedication appears to prevail amongst the French to the 
same degree as amongst ourselves. Nothing is now printed with- 
out having the name of some patron or patroness or patroniness 
rather, in splendid characters upon the title page. How is this? 
We would seriously ask the profession, whether the custom has 
not, by familiarity, been brought into contempt? for ir there be 
any utility attached to dedications, it should seem either to arise 
out of the known ability of the patron in the particuiar science, 
and therefore that his name should be employed in commendam, or a 
dedication may be the mark of peculiar and earnest regard for the in- 
dividual. If we apply such standards to the present state of dedica- 
tions, in the one case it will be found that we prossess so prodigious a 
multitude of scientific ladies and misses, that the faculty ceases to be 
a distinction; aud if in the other, our composers are happy in the 
largest circle of bosom friends, of any class of persons in the empire. 
Jesting apart—the custom is now become vastly too indiscriminate. 


The Guaracha, a celebrated Spanish Dance, arranged with Variations 
for the Piano Forte, by J. H. Little. London. Power. 


There is a certain order of composition which, though it rises to 
no particular elevation, yet enjoys a distinction scarcely less grati- 
fying to the author, and more universally agreeable to the pablie 
taste, than works of higher authority and more acknowledged 
pretensions. Of such a kind is Mra. Litrie’s production; it is 
the offspring of a pleasing theme, which it treats lightly and fami- 
liarly, yet with sufficient expression and variety to constitute the 
sort of lesson which may strictly be termed popular; it hits the 
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general fancy, and if it fails to attract the decided panegyric of the 
erudite musician, has yet the merit of not disgusting the fastidious, 
while it is sure to captivate the general judgment, because it is sure 
to please the million of auditors, and to suit the powers of the mil- 
lion of performers. The intention is so marked, that we cannot 
mistake its level, and we think Mr. Lirtte has completely suc- 
ceeded in his aim, if we have not misinterpreted the design. The 
sonata will be purchased extensively for the reasons we have as- 
signed ; it is light, somewhat showy, and as a whole, flowing and 
effective. 


Variations pour le Piano Forte sur la Barcarole Venitienne, “ La 
Biondina in Gondoletta ;’ par Fred. Kalkbrenner. A Londres.—* 
Clementi and Co. Chappell and Co. 


We can but look upon this lesson as one of the happiest efforts of 
Mr. KALKBRENNER’s very prolific genius. The subject he has 
chosen is simple to the utmost possible verge of simplicity, yet it is 
pregnant with feeling. Unlike very many sweet and popular airs, 
it is divested not only of native vulgarity, but of every taint of vulgar 
association, for though it possesses the properties which fit a melody 
for general reception, it has not yet descended to coarse and common 
execution, through common vehicles. We enjoy, therefore, all its 
freshness and its bloom; and the sonata builded upon it falls upon 
the ear with all the advantages not merely of its natural sweetness, but 
with undefiled purity. Our meaning will be understood when we 
compare this piece with some former compositions of the author. 
“* The Garland of Love” and “ Will you come to the Bower,”* for 
instance, were associated with every sort of vulgarity ; and hence the 
variations, whatever might be their merit, were lowered in estimation 
by this accidental circumstance; nor could their intrinsic qualities 


* Does the frequency of such a choice proceed from the comparatively 
slight acquaintance which foreigners have with those airs which have wearied 
and worn out English auditors, from the notion that the popularity of a tune 
will recommend it to general regard, or from an idea that genius can exalt by 
contrast even what familiarity has raised to that bad eminence which is so 
closely allied to absolute disgust and contempt ? 
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redeem them from the slough with which they had been encum- 
bered and polluted. 

At this time of day we should say that the semblance of originality 
is by far the most difficult thing to produce. There is however 
throughout these variations an intensity of feeling, a diversity of 
arrangement in the musical phrases, and a remoteness from common 
selection, that bestow upon them high pretensions to this grand cha- 
racteristic of genius. 

The first variation is in a style that comes upon the ear with a 
novel effect, which is brought about, we conceive, by the mere change 
of accentuation. It is somewhat plaintive and very elegant. 

Var. 2 is beautiful, light, and airy as the footsteps of the Graces. 

The third is abundantly elegant, tenderly expressive, and affords 
a felicitous example of the successful application of triplets (the most 
tripping of all tripping measures) to passages of feeling. The pro- 
gressions of the harmony upon page 5, are peculiarly delightful and 
full of the most soothing and captivating effects. 

Var. 4 is exceedingly singular and more in Mr. KALKBRENNER’S 
own manner than any of the rest. It entertains in its construction 
the principle of one of his variations upon ** The Garland of Love ;” 
but in this latter the air is taken in the middle of the instrument and 
the chords in the higher regions. The modulation is very beautiful, 
particularly the progression in the fourth line of the sixth page. 

The sixth impresses us with the recollection of one of Mr. Cra- 
MER’S, in his Crazy Jane; but we suspect that this arises rather from 
the more ordinary construction than from any positive similarity. 

The adagio movement in B with flats, requires the hand of a 
master to do it justice; and here it may not be superfluous to remark 
that any composition must suffer if not performed in the manner of 
the composer. Every master has his peculiar style, and amateurs 
will do well to remember, that they can never so safely employ their 
talents as upon the works of those with whose performance they are 
most familiar, Out of the same circumstances arises the fact, that 
variety of hand, that force, delicacy, and expresssion, can only be 
derived from various instructors. 

The last variation concludes the whole with great brilliancy, and 
animation, leaving a strong, agreeable, and lively impression upon 
thé mind. 

Throughout this sonata Mz. KaLKBRENNER has implanted con- 
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vincing proofs of a fine taste and a rich fertility of invention. There 
is also a great variety of style, properly so called. ‘ 

We cannot close our remarks without observing how very neatly 
this sonata is printed, and the very moderate price affixed. Both 
circumstances are honourable to the composer and publishers, and 
advantageous to the public. 


Auxiliary Lessons for the Piano Forte ; by J. Howell. These Les- 
sons are designed to facilitate the first efforts of Children, commencing 
with enlarged Notes, which are progressively reduced to the usual 
size. Bristol. Howell. 

Practical Instructions for the Piano Forte; by J. Howell.—First 
Part. Bristol. Howell. 

Lessons in all the Major and Minor Keys, forming the Second Part 
of Practical Instructions for the Piano Forte ; by J. Howell.— 
Bristol. Howell. 

A new and complete Introduction to the Art of Playing on the Piano 
Forte ; wherein the first Principles of Music are fully considered in 
a series of Observations and Examples: to which is added a variety 
of pleasing and instructive Lessons, selected from the Works of Haydn, 
Moxart, Pleyel, Arne, and other eminent Composers ; arranged for 
the Improvement of Pupils, in the most useful Major and Minor 
Keys with Preludes: also Observations on the Art of Fingering, 
with copious Examples and a few Remarks on Musical Expres- 
sion, &c. By J. Monro. London. Monro. 

An Introduction to the Art of Playing on the Piano Forte ; in two 
Parts: the first being an Explanation of the Characters and Terms 
made use of in Music ; the second Part being a progressive Series of 
Lessons for Beginners. By G. E. Williams, Organist and Master 
of the Choiristers of Westminster Abbey, &c. London. Chap- 
pell and Co. 


To those who consider by parts the vast body of musical compo- 
sition which now issues from the press, it is not readily apparent 
how much is devoted to the education of young musicians, rather 
than to the gratification of the instructed. By far the most pon- 
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derous proportion of sonatas and fantasies, and lessons, duets and 
trios, composed, arranged, or adapted, which appear, deserve to be 
classed with such efforts, and to be estimated with no other view 
than as they contribute to facilitate improvement. We look, there- 
fore, upon such primary introductions as those which stand at the 
head of our article, as the foundations of the grand educating 
scheme, and as entitled to an equal share of our attention with those 
more advanced parts, which though they minister to the wants of the 
pupil at a later period, are still merely elements. After the multi- 
tude of such things as have been already invented and compiled, we 
expect little or indeed nothing new, but we look for perspicuity, 
arrangement, condensation, and consequently ceconomy both of time 
and money. These ought to be the recommendations of any new 
book of instruction, addressed to the very beginners in art. It is 
certainly very important to discover and to fix the true principles of 
tuition. In this term—true principles—we mean to include not only 
those which really appertain to the science itself, but the knowledge 
of what is and what is not necessary, together with the gradations, 
both as to quantity and time, of all that it may be thought desirable 
to communicate. We hold with our correspondent “ Verus,”* that 
this understanding is the most useful auxiliary the master or the 
pupil can have—that it must be predetermined by the parent; for if 
the object of musical education is not defined—if all students, what- 
soever the degree of excellence it is wished to obtain, be treated 
alike, we are perfectly sure that, by far the greater proportion of 
those who learn music, will perceive when it is too late, that they 
have thrown away their labour and expended their money in vain. 

If then a book of elementary instruction comprises all that one 
aspiring to be a sound practical player ought to know, the larger 
half of it would be redundant, as far as the million are concerned. 
Ifon the contrary such a work were limited to the necessities of the 
generality, it might justly be stigmatised as imperfect. In the one 
instance not only much would be superfluous, but the discretion of 
the teacher as to what he would reject must be exercised, and in the 
other there is little doubt but the obviously superficial structure 
would be fatal to its reception, (for even the most superficial are not 
fond of being thought so), though its usefulness might be greater 
than that of more bulky tomes. 


* See vol. 1, page 421. 
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There is moreover not only the actual quantity of information 
desired to be stated, but the time when such information may be 
most advantageously instilled ; and it is in these points that experi- 
ence is requisite, and experience too connected with a philosophical 
perception of the powers and objects of the pupil. It is for this 
reason that we are come to consider books of instruction as deposito- 
ries, as dictionaries of elements, rather than as a positive determinate 
series of lessons, to be applied indiscriminately in the order and suc- 
cession in which they are printed ; and unless they can be so taken, 
there is not one, we will venture to assert, that will not appear cither 
too scanty or too full in its materials. After all then, these are 
merely the chest of tools—it is the master who must direct the em- 
ployment of them. They, however, carry with them one most im- 
portant purpose, to which we would most especially commend to the 
observation of parents. An hour’s attention bestowéd upon one of 
these treatises will enable a judicious mother or governess to form a 
pretty accurate estimate of what early instruction requires, and to 
address the efforts of her charge to the necessary part, with far more 
success than can accompany a course of progressive instruction, not 
formed upon a previous knowledge of the desiderata. It is thus 
that the master may be most powerfully assisted. 

In the solid materials of which the treatises before us are made, 
there can be but little difference, but there isa wide distinction in 
the mode of developement. 

Those great masters, Messrs. Cuementi and Cramer, have 
long since given the world their notions of the order and method, 
as well as of the quality and quantity of the information which their 
long acquaintance with the art of instruction has prompted them to 
consider necessary. It may naturally be thought that no authority 
can countervail the opinions of men so upright and so eminent, but 
experience shews that it is allotted to no degree of intellect, however 
enlarged or elevated, to exhaust a subject ; and accordingly we must 
allow, that one of the treatises under our examination has condensed 
a greater bulk of matter than either of the works of these celebrated 
men, and another in our apprehension proposes a more perspicuous 
and a more luminous order of proceeding. Mr. Cramer says in 
hie preface, “‘ Experience proves that introducing popular airs, 
arranged as lessons for the practice of learners, greatly promotes 
their application and improvement; besides, when desired to play, 
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they have the satisfaction to observe that they afford more entertain- 
ment to their hearers, by pieces of this kind, than by playing long 
and uninteresting compositions—therefore the author has selected 
for his lessons many favourite airs, which he has arranged in a 
familiar style; and in order to preserve the necessary progressive 
gradation, has composed the remainder of the lessons.” Mar. Cra- 
men has not put this case fairly, for his alternative is placed be- 
tween ‘‘ popular airs” and “long and uninteresting compositions.” 
Now if the one be not adopted, we see no reason why the composi- 
tions which are chosen for their substitutes should be either long or 
uninteresting. Against popular airs there are, in our minds, strong 
objections, and those objections lie at the very root, and are con- 
nected with the very first principles of instruction. The grand desi- 
deratum is to excite a continued and a fixed attention in the pupil, 
gradually introducing a greater severity and a more unrelaxing 
regard through the medium and by the judicious choice of the 
elements submitted to him. Popular airs, if they awaken a greater 
solicitude to attain them, have nevertheless in themselves the seeds 
of a relaxed attention. Those parts which are familiar to the eat 
are gathered up more from memory than reading; and we have 
uniformly found, that no care which the insttuctor can exert is suf- 
ficient to guard against breaches of the time and a more slovenly 
general execution, which is ill-repaid by facility of attainment or the 
slight additional gratification which the pupil receives in acquiring 
them. 

For these and many other reasons we consider that Mr. Howey 
has taken the most philosophical and the best view of the method of 
instruction. He has divided his course into three beoks, which con- 
duct the student to a very considerable degree of elevation beyond 
either of the others.* We doubt the utility of his Auxiliary Lessons 
which are printed with musical notes of immense magnitude, but his 
“ Practical Instructions” exhibit a compact series, in more philoso- 
phical order, and combined with more originality than attaches to 


* Mr. Crementi has published seven elementary works, which together 
comprehend a most complete series of studies; and Mr. Cramer has also, 
beside his “ Instructions,” given to the world a vast number of additional 
exercises and examples. Our comparison is not intended to be applied to 
yas ae simply to those whose titles stand at the head of the article. 

a whole, Mx. CLEMENTI’s appear to us to be the most systematic and per- 
fect, from his “ Introduction” to his “ Gradus” inclusive. as a 
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any other. We greatly approve the intermixture of rales and exam- 
ples, and the gradual succession through which the pupil is led to 
acquire a knowledge of terms, at the same time that the practice is 
inculcated. The division he adopts cannot fail to attract and fix, 
without wearying the attention, in a greater degree than any book of 
instruction that has yet fallen under our observation. 

Mr. Monro has amassed a vast body of theoretical rules, in a 
very cheap, neat, and comprehensive form. He seems to have passed 
over little or nothing of explanatory matter. In this respect he is 
more copious and complete than any of his predecessors. He has 
brought into one view almost every. possible circumstance connected 
with a knowledge of the terms, usages, and practice of piano forte 
playing.—His examples, scales, and exercises, are all that can be 
wished; and the only part of his book that appears to us deficient, 
is the progressive lessons which consist of short popular airs, and 
which are not upon a par with the other very meritorious parts of the 
publication. We must again point out the very cheap and elegant 
form in which the work is printed. 

Mr. Witutams appears principally to have studied condensa- 
tion. He has contracted as much as possible his explanations, and 
by so much perhaps is more clear and intelligible. We refer to this 
publication for an illustration of a portion of those remarks with 
which we commenced our article. Being of the same price, how- 
ever, with Mr. Monro, it must of course yield to the superabun- 
dance of matter, and to the superior neatness of his publication. 

We find in these, asin all other theoretical writers, considerable 
variety in the terms employed. Mr. Witviams for instance, uses 
height for pitch or degrees of acuteness) Mr. Monro upon the 
same page (10), actually employs two contradictory methods of de- 
fining the transposition of notes by the agency of the several clefs. In 
the instructions relative to time, Mr. W1LL1ams uses value to sig- 
nify duration, a very common but a very unnecessary synonym.— 
We make these remarks to excite attention to one of the most impor- 
tant circumstances attending tuition. There is nothing that would 
advance the art of instruction so much as a reduction of the number 
of terms and a strict application of the one adopted. We under- 
stand that a musical dictionary is preparing for publication in this 
country under the superiutendance of Editors perfectly compe- 
tent to reduce and settle the terms in use, and we earnestly entreat 
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their attention to the service they have it in their power to render to 
science, by the careful exercise of the privileges they may thus 
enjoy. We need not insist for an instant upon the momentous in- 
fluence a really classical authority would exert, by fixing a perma- 
nent standard of appeal. We need not point out how much per- 
plexity, expence of time and money, might be spared by a nomen- 
clature, which should lop off the uncertain and useless synonyms 
now so continually employed, and we indulge the expectation that 
the work to which we allude will effect this desirable suppression. 


Love thee, dearest, Love thee; a Ballad; by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
London. Power. 


This is one of those things that is characteristic of the age in which 
we live. Simplicity is here made to assume a garb of elegance, and 
the tenderness, the touching tenderness, which both the words anil 
the melody breathe, conveys the charm of voluptuousness without 
its sting. Mr. Moore assimilates in music with a very peculiar 
tact. The subject is from Viott1, and though composed of so few 
notes, partakes very intimately of the fine spirit -which his own 
narrative of the adventure among the rocks of Switzerland alluded to 
in our notice of his life, so romantically describes. The words we 
are of course to suppose were written to the airyand in this, as in for- 
mer instances, the poet has caught the pure sentiment of the musi- 
cian, and embodied it in a beautiful though not a new image. The 
thought and the expression are in perfect unison, and the accompa- 
niment is in the same taste. Thisisa song for a singer of sensibility, 
who aspires to touch the heart. It asks sweet tone, and the eloquence 
of nature. To those who possess these requisites, we recommend it 


as one of the plainest and purest ballads we have seen from the hand 
of this admired and popular author. 
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The Blighted Rose; a Ballad ; written by J. W. Lake—the music by 
Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. Wondon. Power. 


We have here another example of the same principle—of the art 
which modem poets and musicians possess, and display in decorating 
common thoughts and combining musical phrases, by no means 
uncommon, into songs of a graceful and captivating texture ;—such 
is the effect of sensibility and refinement. There is more pretension 
in this ballad than in Mr. Moore’s, more of variety, and upon the 
whole, it would, we conceive, interest more gencrally. The melody 
is fuller as well as the accompaniment, but it is of the same genus.— 
It is addressed to the same class of perceptions, and may be safely 
pronounced to be above rather than below the middle line of such 
compositions. It is certainly a very pleasing and elegant ballad. 


a 


“There be none of Beauty's daughiers” the words by Lord Byron, 
the music by Philip Knapton. London. Chappell and Co. 
Goulding and Co. 


This song is more happily conceived than any that has for some 
time fallen under our observation. It displays a pregnancy of ima- 
gination and a propriety of thought, which in these days is somewhat 
rare. The opening is one of those melodious passages, short but 
attractive, which fasten at once on the fancy, and fix themselves in 
the memory. Once heard, it haunts you for the day, and comes con- 
tinually without being called. The succeeding division is somewhat 
singular, and suited to the particular powers of the enchanting 
warbler to whom the song is dedicated ; and while her facility of exe- 
cuting such nightingale sort of phrases could not fail to invest it with 
a sweetness and a pleasurable effect not its own, the million of perfor- 
mers would not only prefer to adopt, but would manifest their 
judgement in taking the substituted notes, which the author, forseeing 
the difficulty, has superscribed. 

Pages 4 and 5 are what we may term really picturesque music.— 
They image the waves subsiding into stillnes, and “the lulled winds 
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dreaming.” Wealso greatly admire the Largo which follows. The 
Allegro employs the accompaniment to represent the locality, the 
scenery, the ebb, and flow, and ripple of the “Summers Ocean,” 
while the air expresses the passsion. These are well managed, and 
the final return to the air with the division that closes the song, pre- 
serves the original spirit, and imparts an animation which must leave 
a strong impression upon the hearer. Neither the contrivance nor 
the execution of this song are common place, and in the present state 
of song writing, we must consider that it evinces a more than ordi- 
nary share of the fancy and the feeling which united with science, 
are the qualities that conduct a composer to distinction. 


“ The Banks of Allan Water,” a much admired ballad, harmonized by 
W. Hawes. London. Power. 


A simple and sweet melody which the good taste of Mr. Hawes 
has selected for the exercise of his talents as a harmonist. This har- 
monized air sings well, jand has a sweetly plaintive effect, which is 
however, interrupted by the introduction of the F* in the third 
bar from theclose of the first strain. The whole progression of these 
bars is not agreeable to our ears. Mr. Hawes has given a very ex- 
pressive and beautiful turn to the subject, by changing the mode, and 
on a comparison of several passages of the melody, there will be found 
transmutations in the notation, which vary while they exalt the ex- 
pression. 
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Tue genius of English musicians has in no species of writing 
manifested more fire, force, and sweetness, even should we hesitate 
to allow their strong claim to originality, than in the composition of 
part-songs, or, as they are now more generally called, Guees. In 
our last Number one of the earliest collections of our earliest writers 
was the subject of remark—for our present, we have selected the 
works of one of the latest. 

There is, however, a mighty mass of similar productions between, 
from which we might select the names of composers who have distin- 
guished themselves and dignified their art, together with such brief 
notices as our reading affords us. An immense body of enquiry is 
opened to us by the lapse of two centuries, and it was our first inten- 
tion to have introdnced into this article some such brief delineations. 
We must however abandon this idea in its extent, because the works 
of later composers—S. Smitru, Wesse, and Carucorrt, for ex- 
ample—are of such exalted excellence as to demand a more particu- 
lar examination than our present limits could enable us to present, 
with justice to the great names we have quoted. The genius and 
fertility of the two latter, in this species of writing, are truly asto- 
nishing. Mr. Wesse’s glees are collected and published in three 
volumes; and such was Dr. Cattcortr’s industry and invention, 
that (as we have been told by persons whose authority is indisputable) 
in one year he sent in one hundred and twenty compositions for the 
prize to the Catch Club! 

** Vocal Music for the chamber, or for social and private purposes,” 
says the author of the anecdotes of Music, “distinct from that of the 
church and theatre, during the reign of James the First, consisted 
chiefly of Madrigals, which had been composed in the preceding cen- 
tury, and of which the favour began to decline. To these, however, 
were added, an excellent set by Orlando Gibbons, in 1612, and eight 
several sets by Michael Este, with others of an inferior class by Bat- 
son, Pilkington, Litchfield, and Ward. Besides these, of the Madri- 
gal kind, but more dry, fanciless, and frivolous, Ayres of four and 
more parts, were published by Ford, Bartlet, Sir William Leighton, ' 
Ravenscroft, Bennet, and Attey. Of songs for a single voice, but 
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few were printed, and these, with only a single accompaniment for 
a lute or viol, without symphony. 

‘‘ Among vocal productions for social purposes, we must not forget 
Canons, Rounds, and Catches; of which ingenious and exhilarating 
species of composition, the first, collection ever printed, appeared 
during this reign, under the title of ‘ Pammetta, Musick’s Miscella- 
nie; or mixed Varietie of pleasant Roundelays, and delightful 
Catches, of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, and 10 parts in one.—None so ordina- 
rie as musical, none so ausical as not to all very pleasing and accep- 
table. London, printed by William Barley, for R. B. and H. W. 
and are to be sold at the Spread Eagle, at the North doore of Paules’ 
—quario, 1609.” 

“ The names of composers of these epigrammatic effusions have not 
been preserved, but many of them are of great antiquity, which is 
discoverable both by the words and style. Great musical science is 
manifested in the Canons, and the harmony and contrivance of the 
restare excellent. ‘Fhe words, indeed, except those of the Canons, 
which consist of a small poriiens of the Psalms and other part of 
scripture, in Latia ¢whieh seems to imply that they were set before 
the Reformation), are in general devoid of wit, humour, poetry, and 
common sense. It has been already observed, that our lyric poetry, 
during the sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth century, con- 
tinued in a barbarous state, and infinitely inferior to the music of the 
times.” 

“About the beginning of the seventeenth century, madrigals, 
which were then almost the only compositions, in parts, for the 
chamber, seem to have been suddenly suppianted in the favour of 
lovers of music, by a passion for fantasias, of three, four, five, and six 
parts, wholly composed for viols and other instruments, without 
vocal assistance ; and this passion seems to have arisen from the call- 
ing in these instruments to reinforce the voice parts, with which they 
played in unison in the performance of motets and madrigals, thence 
termed concertanti. At length, the instrumental performers discovered 
that both the poetry and singing of the time might be spared, with- 
out any great. loss or injury to musical effects, as the words, if good, 
were rendered unintelligible by fugue, imitation, and multiplicity of 
parts, and the singing, being frequently coarse and out of tune, could 
be better supplied by their performance. Thus vocal music not only 
lost her independency, but was almost totally driven: out of society ; as 
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the ancient Britons, calling in the Saxons to assist them in their 
confliets with the Picts, were themselves subdued by too powerful 
auxiliaries.” 

Although part-songs continued to be composed and sung from time 
to time, yet from the period when madrigals, comparatively speak- 
ing, disappeared, and when the constant custom of performing them, 
as an amusement almost universally established in the polite assem- 
blies’ of the day, was discontinued, these productions can scarcely 
be said to take any very considerable rank amongst musical compo- 
sitions till the commencement of the Catch Club in 1762. From 
that date, glees have assumed a very prominent part in concerts, 
both public and private; and they have gone on increasing in in- 
terest almost up to the present hour. They are now perhaps begin- 
ning to give way to the concerted pieces of the Italian theatre, which 
are transferred to the English orchestras. 

The list of our glee-writers is long ; for though there are few who 
have distinguished themselves by such or so many productions of 
this species as the object of the present review, yei there are single 
pieces of such great merit and such lasting estimation from the 
hands of most of them, that it is not possible to strike their names 
from the catalogue of authors, without manifest injustice. None of 
the attributes of this delightful class of composition seem to be ap- 
propriated singly and especially to any age. We find rich har- 
mony, fine air, and ingenious contrivance in the part songs of almost 
every period ; and if we have more and more perfect examples in the 
last half century, it is probably to be attributed to the greater de- 
mand, for if we have now more extensive variety, the principles of 
the art seem to have been understood at an anterior period as well as 
at the present. In canons, rounds, and catches, the more ancient 
writers fully equalled us. The period from the time of Purce xt to 
the institution of the Catch Club (1762)seems to have been produc- 
tive of the greatest number of rounds and catches. This first of 
English musicians himself made very many, and we find whole 
books nearly filled with this species of part-song, down to the time 
of the senior Dn. Hayes. We cannot refrain from connecting this 
striking feature in the voeal music with manners, which in some sort 
it illustrates. The catches of a former day are commonly set to 
light, jovial, or loose words, and we may gather from this circum- 
stance that they were priacipally used at convivial meetings, a fact 
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which somewhat degrades music and musicians. A catch is now 
very rarely composed, and those which have of late years appeared 
are captivating and beautiful melodies, adapted to some jeu de mot, 
some epigram, or equivocal turn. As an earlier instance, we may 
quote “Give me the sweet delights of love ;” as the latest Dr. 
Caxuicott’s * Ah, how Sophia,” which contains a selection of 
words to convey the idea of ‘a house on fire;” and Mr. WenBe’s 
‘¢ Would you know my Celia’s charms ?” From this change we infer 
the discontinuance of the roaring jollity which distinguished an 
earlier date; and we may clearly, as far as this circumstance goes, 
trace an improved state of society. But still we have added nothing 
to the principles upon which canons, rounds, and catches are formed. 
“‘ Non nobis Domine” is not yet surpassed; JenKiNs’s “A boat, a 
boat,” Haves’ “ Winde genile evergreen,” AtTERBURY’s “ Sweet 
enslaver,’ Aupricnu’s “ Hark! the bonny Christ-church bells,” and 
Horsiey’s “ May-day,” which last is much enlivened by the judi- 
cious and characteristic accompaniment, are little above one another 
in point of merit, though differing intrinsically in style. Wesse’s 
“ Would you know my Celia’s charms” is a felicitous but solitary instance 
of humourous thought and of captivating melody, which gives it pre- 
eminence above all other catches; but with this single exception we 
know no superiority that the moderns have gained above the writers 
more remote from our times in this species. Indeed, we often miss 
the strength of the old composers, if we have gotten rid of their 
coarsenesses. Mr. Horsey has indeed given to his canons an ease 
and a flow that has proved the possibility of uniting graceful melody 
with the contrivance and invention the composition of canon implies. 

In looking through the dusty pages of collections since the date 
of the “‘ Triumphs of Oriana,” we have found compositions by each 
of the authors whose names we now insert, that deserve to place them 
upon the honoured roll of worthy contributors to the common stock. 
So copious a list is no slight honour to the annals of English music : 


Aldrich 1726 1763 Cooke 
Aylward ishi 1771 — Corfe - 
1797 i 1766 Crotch 
1769 1800 Callcott 
1778 1744 Dyne - 
1770 _ Biggs 1810 Danby 
1790 i 1800 Eccles 
1819 Bishop - - 1819 Evans - 
Burghersh ( Ld.) 1819 Freeman 
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Greville(Rv.R.)1787 Jenner - - Smith J.S. - 1775 
Giardini - - *1750 KnyvettW.- 1819 Scotland - - 

Goodwin- - King - - - 1819 Stevenson - 1819 
Greatorex - 1819 Long - - - 1764 Spofforth- - 1806 
Hayes- - - 1763 Linley T.2 _ joy, ‘Shield- - - 1819 
Harrington - 1766 Linley W. Stevens - - 1800 
Hindle - - 1790 Mbornington(Ld)1779 Travers - - 1740 
Haydon - ~- 1724 Mhazzinghi - 1719 Valton - - 

Hutchinson(Irl.)1772 Nares- - - 1770 Worgan - - 1744 
Hook - - - 1810 Norris - - Wainwright - 

Harrison - - 1800 Purcell - - 1690 Walmisley - 1819 
Holder - - 1800 PaxtonStep.- 1779 Webbe - - 1788 
Horsley - - 1819 Paxton W. - 1779 Webbe,jun.- 1819 
Hawes - - 1819 Sale - - + 1819 Willis- - - 1819 


Jackson - - 1775 Storace - - 1793 

Soon after the popularity of Purce.. began to be superseded by 
composers at the beginning of the tast century, we find part songs of 
great merit. Eccues, who flourished about 1730, if known only as 
the author of the duet ** Fill fill all your glasses” and “* Wine does 
wonders,” Travers, from his “ Haste my Nannette” and Haypon 
from ‘‘ As I saw fair Chlora” deserve to be remembered. 

But the great fertility began soon after the zra of the establishment 
of the Catch Club, and as we approximate to our own times, the can- 
didates become more and more numerous. Dr. Cooke has written 
some beautiful things, of which his ‘In the merry month of May” 
and “ Thyrsis when he left me” are examples. Dawnsy and the two 
Paxtons rank exceedingly high. From the pen of the former, 
“ Awake Eolian lyre,” “The fairest flowers the vale prefer,” are 
magnificent and elegant; from that of the latter, we have “* Breathe 
soft ye winds”—a simple, graceful, and flowing melody, blended 


* The name of Grarpin1 is connected with glee singing rather by anec- 
dote than by composition. At the first establishment of the catch club a rule 
was instituted (probably by oral convention) we are told, that any member 
who was named to sing, if he failed in his either by mispronunciation of 
the words in singing the notes, or in any r way, was liable, at the discre- 
tion of the president, to drink a half-pint bumper of wine. A nobleman, cele- 
brated for his ore | meg poor G1arprint for his foreign accent so often 
that he seldom returned home sober. To obviate the effects of his lordship’s 
jovial persecution, Grarprn1 wrote “ Beviamo tutti tre.” He had, it seems, 
attained a faculty of sustaining a note upon the syllable ba, and at the same 
time of sw his wine without any manifest interruption of the tone.— 
Grarp1m1 introduced his trio, and when he led it at the passage prepared for 
ra imply and st glass, and held on the note. This feat to others 


was le, and as it was a component part of the glee, Giarpiw1, by 
calling for “‘ Beviamo” had his punishers in his power. Whenever talked 


of fining him he threatened to produce his trio—and thus at length the musician 
was permitted to go home in his senses. 
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finely with its accompanying harmonies—“ How sweet how fresh 
this vernal day,” a thing full of true sensibility and passion; and 
lastly —* Great father Bacchus,” which is not to be exceeded for 
the spirit, variety, and richness of its several movements. Indeed if 
we were called upon to name the golden age of glee writing, we 
should select the concluding forty years of the century that is just 
past. Then flourished Anne, Haves, Cooxe, Dansy, Paxton, 
Starrorp Smitu, Lornp Mornineton, Harrinerton, SHIELD, 
and Srorace; Stevens, and Cau.cort had already appeared— 
and Wesse had produced glees in the greatest number, variety, and 
beauty. The art then showered its profusion. 

To the honor of musical science, Lonp Mornineton, the father 
of the present Marquis Weuestey and of the greatest Captain 
of modern and perhaps of ancient times—the illustrious Duke or 
WeELLinGTon—was the composer of some very beautiful things.— 
“ When for the world’s repose,” and “ Here in cool grot,” are de- 
lightful compositions. Among amateurs Dr. HarrinGton, of Bath, 
stands also prominent. His works are numerous though none of 
them rise, in our estimation, te a very elevated pitch of feeling or 
expression. The glees, published under the name of InELAnD, are, 
in truth, the production ofa Dr. Hutcainson. Lornp BurGuEersu 
is a living addition to the roll of dignified amateurs. Hinpwe, a 
counter tenor singer, who lived about 1790, has written some glees 
which deserve to be better known—* Queen of the silver bow" is one 
of these. 

The nearer we descend to our own days, the more impracticable 
do we find the task of selection. Of some who are of our later growth 
of genius, we may hereafter be induced to speak more at length, and 
of others, so many opportunities are afforded us by our current da- 
ties, that we shall have no pressing need to discuss their merits sepa- 
rately. We shall therefore pass on tothe compositions of Mr. 
Horszey. Oar investigation has incladed a series, which in its 
aggregate will be probably as unknown to the bulk of our readers, as 
we confess it was to ourselves before we began our research. In jus- 
tice, therefore, to the industry and talent of the author, as the prbli- 
cations are not collected, but have appeared in sundry forms and at 
divers times, we subjoin the following list, which, we have reason to 
think, is nearly complete — 
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Th Cyprian bird é 
e 
Beauty sweet love 
Hallelujah 
If ye be risen 
Hither boy a goblet bring 
Wake now my love, awake ! 
Sing unto the Lord 
Blest is the fairy hour 
‘Tourne thee to thy shepster Swayne 
O sad and watchful 
Why gentle shepherd 
Crethis whom all 
Come Lilia 
Gone is my heart 
Put me not to rebuke 
O cruel Amarillis 
Second Collection. 
Awake fair maid 
Awake thou that sleepest 
Etherial race 
Hallelujah 
Here my love 
In this fair vale 
O may I steal along the vale 
Rest gentle youth 
See how fair Flora 
See the chariot at hand 
Tell me on what holy ground 
What sing the sweet birds 
hirn Collection. 
When the fair moon 
Yon pretty birds 
Slow fresh fount 
O praise the Lord 
I know you false 
On the high towr’ing poplar 
If doughty ‘deeds 
On a bank 
The cup of the tulip 
Nymphs of the forest 
O Lord my God 
Throw the | gaudy roses from thee 
Glory be to God 


O the sweet Contentment 


Shepherds Joys 

Sweet poet of the woods 

Awake my lyre 

Come gentle zephyr 

Thrice happy they 

Arise my fair 

Lo, on yon long resounding shore 

Sweet nymph of my devotion 

Balmy gale 

Hail sweet patroness of song 

Glide slow 

Long from earth 

Come gentle loves 

When in the silent 

Ne’er may diseord’s 

By Celia’s arbour 

Forget me not 

Her eyes the glowworm lend thee 

Dear is my little native vale 

Elegiac ode, to the memory of the 

late Samuel! Harrison 

Retire my love 

The laughing powers 

The Mynstrelles song 

Hail golden lyre 

Mine be a cot 

Cold is Cadwallo’s tongae 

Six glees for two trebles and a bass. 
Op. 3. 

Soft murm’ring Bee 

Haste my charmer 

Dear innocence 

All things fair 





O dolce primavera 





Elegiac ode for 4 voices, to the me- 
mory of the late Samuel Webbe 
A Laplaad song for 3 woices, with an 

’ accompaniment for the Pianoforte. 


This long list affords prima facie unquestionable proof of the con- 
tinued exertion of an earnest and indefatigable zeal in the promotion 
of science. We may also say that it will yield testimony of true 
genius, no less satisfactory to those who shall enjoy the means of pur- 
suing the course we have had the gratification to enter upon. 


So late as the days of Tanrini, it 


should seem, that doubts existed 


as to the legitimate employment of simultaneous sounds in the pro- 
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duction of fine sentimental effects in singing, and that acute, sensitive, 
philosophical, and observing musician expresses his opinion that 
harmony could not be so safely or properly engaged in moving the 
affections as a single voice. He first remarked the effect of a recita- 
tive at Ancona, by a single voice, and from thence he procee:s to his 
argument concerning harmony. The passages are curious, and as 


they apply particularly to our subject, we shall give them at large, 
as translated by STILLINGFLEET. 


“In the year 1714, (if I am not mistaken) in an opera that was per- 
formed at Ancona, there was, in the beginning of the third act, a passage of re- 
citative, unaccompanied by any other instrument but the base, ‘which raised, 
both in the professors and in the rest of the audience, such and so great a com- 
motion of mind, that we could not help staring at one another, on account of 
the visible change of color that was caused in every one’s countenance. The 
effect was not of the plaintive kind: I remember well, that the words ex- 
pressed indignation ; but of se harsh and chilling a nature, that the mind was 
disordered by it. Thirteen times this drama was performed, and the same 
effect always followed, and that too universally ; of which the remarkable pre- 
vious silence of the audience, to prepare themselves for the enjoyment of the 
effect, was an uidoubted sign.” 

“ ‘To our modern modes is joined simultaneous harmony, formed by the 
union of different voices, base, tenor, contralto, and soprano. You know I am 
no scholar ; nevertheless, by good luck, I am not unacquainted with the famous 


dispute, whether the ancients knew and practised harmony in our sense of the 


word. In this question, we must necessarily recur to the common fountain, 
whichis nature. The human species is the same, the passions are the same.— 
In this case, their different modifications, relating to times, customs, laws, edu- 
cation, government, &c. being of nd importance, and it sufficing for our present 
purpose, that the foundation is the same, I think I shall not be mistaken, if, 
upon this sure foundation, which the Greeks had in common with us, I ad- 
vance the following proposition:—That, if simultaneous harmony was known 
to the Greeks, they could not, and ought not to use it, in order to arrive at 
the end they proposed ; but ought to employ a single voice in their songs. 

“< If the intent of the Greeks was to excite, not any general affection, but a 
particular and specific passion ; it is as certain as that nature cannot err, that 
every passion has its particular movements, and its particular tone of voice.— 
I will take for an example the most universal and most opposite passions, joy 
and grief: Joy has its sprightly movement, and its intense and acute tone of 
voice. Grief has its slow movement, and its low and languid tone—and this 
in general. In proportion to the greater or less degree of each respective 
passion (as long as it remains within its limits and in its nature) both move- 
ment and voice alter likewise. This is the course of nature; and every one of 
us knows, from his own experience, that what I say is true, if he does but re- 
flect. Now, I ask, how is it possible, according to nature, that the harmony of 
four voices, the extremes of which are the base, and the soprano, should suc- 
ceed in exciting properly to mirth, when there is an intrinsic opposition in the 
conjunction of acute oil grave ; one belonging to mirth, the other to cheerful- 
ness? But it will be said, that this defect is supplied by movement, which for 
that purpose may be sprightly in the soprano. is is very well for one part, 
‘but ill for the Thole; pecs a certain movement aah o poles voice be- 
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long to every passion; not a movement separated from the voice, nor a voice 
separated from the movement. This, I believe, is the cause of what often hap- 
when we hear a well-composed and well-executed musical performance. 

e cannot deny that we fe¢l in ourselves a beginning of commotion, in general, 
of the nature of the passion intended to be raised; but as for the progress and 
specific determination of it, I have never known it, because I never felt in my- 
self the entire effect: My own opinion is, that such a progress is impossible, 
and such a compleat effect, on account of the contrast above-mentioned be- 
tween the extreme parts of the harmony; because, being extremes, and conse- 
quently of a general nature, it is impossible they can unite together, so as to 
produce a particular effect. The effect will be general, as is the cause. There 
will therefore be a tendency towards a certain passion ; there will never be a 
passion specificaliy determined. 

“ T must add, to come to particulars, that such a movement and such a voice 
ought to be joined to a song adapted to a particular passion. ‘To confine my- 
self to the diatonic scale, in which the Greeks and moderns agree, and which is 
sufficient for our present purpose: A proper song cannot be composed but 
with a certain number, and certain kinds of intervals ; hemitone, tone, the two 
3ds greater and lesser, the 4th, the 5th, the two 6ths greater aad lesser, the 
two 7ths greater and lesser, and the octave. These are all. The rest is only 
repetition and complication. The intrinsic nature of these intervals, and par- 
ticularly of the simple ones, that make up the whole harmony, i. e. the octave, 
the 5th, the 4th, the two 3ds major and minor, is not uniform ; it is different ; 
and that in such a degree, that usiug one interval or another in the composition of 
the song, makes a very sensible difference in the effect. Let us suppose then, 
that in general the interval of the 3d major corresponds with mirth; and there- 
fore let a song be composed, to the base of which belongs specifically the 3d 
major; let the filling up in general consist of 3ds major aud minor, and let the 
marked accent, by vertue of the bar, fall on the above-mentioned 3cs ; so that 
they may become more perceptible; !et also the movement of the song be 
quick, and let it be sung by a soprano, that there may be all the necessary con- 
ditions possible. Such a song will have, by supposition, every thing proper to 
excite mirth. Put it now into harmony, and it is certain, that while the part of 
the soprano passes successively through the intervals of 3ds, the harmony of the 
base, tenor, and contralto, will proceed simultaneously and successively through 
the intervals of octave, 5th, 4th, 6th, tone, hemitone, &c. according to the dif- 
ferent disposition of the voices that fill up the harmony, and according to the 
different passage of the base from one tone to another. Now, how is it possi- 
ble, that, in such a contrast of so many different simultaneous intervals of har- 
mony, which must have more force than successive intervals of the upper part, 
should produce the effect for which the song was formed? It is not enough, to 
say, that the soprano, as being in the extreme, and consequently more intense 
and over-ruling, will be heard distinctly in comparison of the other voices, and 
therefore wit! produce its effect. This proposition is false in harmony. Three 
voices against one will prevail, although the single voice be more intense, the 
three more remiss. This is certain in practise, when the voices are proportion- 
ate. But let us grant the proposition: I ask, if, whether in favor of the 
voices joined in order to compleat the harmony, there will or will not be a dis- 
traction in the mind of the hearer, as being forced to listen both to the princi- 
pal voice and its associates? It cannot be denied, there will certainly be a dis- 
traction ; and this is sufficient to destroy the main intent. 

“It is not a light task to undertake to raise, by the means of poetry and 
music, a determinate passion. I, for my own part, believe it is much more dif- 
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ficult than that which an orator undertakes, when he attempts to move and 
persuade ; nay, I believe it to be the most difficult task, that can be under- 
taken, in the whole compass of human affairs. To obtain this, it is necessary 
for the musician to bring the human mind to a perfect attention, nay, to an in- 
tenseness of attention. It is impossible to attain this, as long .as there is the 
least distraction ; this is a truth which I have from nature ; it is no production 
of my own brain: It is therefore impossible to excite such a determinate pas- 
sion, by the means of a song joined to harmony, in our sense of the word ; and 
at most, as I said above, a beginning of commotion in general is all that is pos- 
sible. If the Greeks therefore knew harmony in our sense, they ought not, 
nor could they, avail themselves of it, for the end they had in view; because, 
in regard to principles of nature, in which all men certainly resemble one ano» 
ther, we ourselves, who know harmony, must be constrained to exclude it, and 
make use of a single voice, if we propose to attain the same end.” 


We have quoted the passage because it appears, not only to our 
own judgment, but more especially from the consent of the universal 
sentiment of the English nation, that passions are well expressed 
by voices in harmony; nay further, that the harmony is not unfre- 
quently the great, the sole cause of the effect upon our sensibility ; of 
this fact, we shall have occasion to satisfy the enquirer, in our analy- 
sis of Mr. Horsxey’s qualifications. 

Tarrint, in his narration of the impression made upon the au- 
dience, at the opera of Ancona, omits many essential particulars, 
which, indeed, it is impossible to separate from the productior of the 
effects he describes. Scenery, dress, and situation, all aid—but 
above these must be ranked the tone and manner of the singer, 
which, upon the stage, are more susceptible of the highest force.— 
These, probably, were far greater contributors to this depth of feel- 
ing than the mere circumstance of the single voice. Harmony, or 
simultaneous sound, was too assisting in the bass part by the violon- 
cello, and if the player was skilful no small or contemptible portion 
might be derived from the arpeggios he might introduce, as every 
one who has noticed the execution of Mr. Linptey, upon such oc- 
casions, is sufficiently informed.* 

Amongst Mr. Horstey’s qualifications we should enumerate de- 
licate sensibility nurtured and matured by study of the art, its 
powers upon and its consent with the natural affections, to that pitch 
which the world agrees to call rine taste. This, we think, is 
Mr. Horstey’s distinctive characteristic—it is the menstruum in 
which all the other properties of his mind are dissolved—it is the 


* Tramezzani produced very much of the effect Tartinz relates in “ Sida- 
gero,” but his was the effect of tone and manner of acting. 
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mould from which the ductile and rich metal takes its form. And 
with this intensity of feeling is connected another attribute, of which 
it is the real foundation—originality ; for inasmuch as it is the pro- 
vince of this concentrated power of apprehension to penetrate to 
the utmost bounds, and to collect the strongest instruments of ex- 
pression, so do these two circumstances conjoined produce the most 
complete effects—and what we term originality is not only the intro- 
duction of means, which are or have the semblance of novelty, but 
which, at the same time, convey a conviction that they are amongst 
tlie best means that can be employed. We may exemplify our 
notion most exactly by citing Mr. Horstey’s glee—“ By Celia’s 
arbour,” where, perhaps, every passage might be traced to some in- 
strumental or vocal composition of an older date, for we believe, 
that no combination of notes can, at this time of day, be framed 
which may not be found in small and detached fragments, amounting 
to musical phrases, in the works of older masters. But, nevertheless, 
these passages thus combined and thus appropriated to the ex- 
pression of a particular passion, a passion too of the nicest delicacy, 
and most difficult to be so expressed, are found to raise a sympathy 
that at once assures us by sensations too delightful to admit the 
smallest doubt or hesitation, that the composer has felt and embodied 
to a degree, and in a manner we have not before participated, the 
sentiment he intends to excite. We are at one and the same instant 
sensible to the truth of the emotion, and to the novelty and origina- 
lity of the vehicle. 

This beautiful composition is in itself a refutation of Tartini’s 
theory, which seems to have been framed without an adequate know- 
ledge of the powers of the several kinds of voice (though perhaps then 
latent), or without sufficient attention to the mobility of the atten- 
tion and the feelings. The former have been since his day more 
thoroughly developed; and for the latter, if in strictness it be true 
that the mind is incapable of entertaining more than one idea at the 
same instant of time, there is nevertheless so rapid a power of transi- 
tion, that two or more distinct ideas may by turns support even with 
more force the same leading perception of the train.* It is from these 


* “Suppose (says Dr. Hartley,) a person who has a perfectly voluntary 
command over his fingers, to begin to learn to play on the harpsichord. The 
first step is to move his fingers from key to key, with a slow motion, looking at 
the notes, and exerting an express act of volition in every motion. By degrees 
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phenomena of the voice and of the mind, which appear to have 
escaped Tartini, that we deduce the power of voices in harmony 
over the passions. The hearer turns with a suddenness and velocity 


the motions cling to one another, and to the impressions of the notes, in the 
way of association, so often mentioned, the acts of volition growing less and less 
express all the time, till at last they become evanescent and imperceptible. For 
an expert performer will play from notes, or ideas laid up in the memory, and 
at the same time carry on a quite different train of thoughts in his mind ; or 
even hold a conversation with another. Whence we may conclude, that there 
is no intervention of the idea, or state of mind, called Will.” 

“ When an equilibrist balances a rod upon his finger, not only the attention 
of his mind, but the observation of his eye, is constantly requisite.—It is evident 
that the part of his body which supports the object is never wholly at rest; 
otherwise the object would no more stand upon it, than if placed in the same 
position upon a table. The equilibrist, therefore, must watch, in the very be- 
ginning, every inclination of the object from the proper position, in order to 
counteract this inclination by a contrary movement. In this manner, the ob- 
ject has never time to fall in any one direction, and is supported in a way 
somewhat analogous to that in which a top is supported on a pivot, by being 
made to spin upon an axis.—That a person should be able to do this in the case 
of a single object, is curious; but that he should be able to balance in the same 
way, two, or three, upon different parts of his body, and at the same time ba- 
lance himself on a small cord or wire, is indeed wonderful. Nor is it possible 
to conceive that, in such an instance, the mind, at one and the same moment, 
attends to these different equilibriums; for it is not merely the attention 
which is requisite, but the eye. We must therefore este, that both of 
these are directed successively to the different equilibriums, but change from 
one object to another with such velocity, that the effect, with respect to the 
experiment, is the same as if they were directed to all the objects constantly. 

“ The case of the equilibrist and rope-dancer already mentioned, is particu- 
larly favourable to this explanation ; as it affords direct evidence of the possi- 
bility of the mind’s exerting different successive acts in an interval of time so 
short, as to produce the same sensible effect, as if they had been exerted at one 
and the same moment. In this case, indeed, the rapidity of thought is so re- 
markable, that if the different acts of the mind were not all necessarily accom- 
panied with different movements of the eye, there can be no reason fer doubt- 
ing, that the philosophers, whose doctrine I am now controverting, would have 
asserted, that they are all mathematically co-existent. 

“ Upon a question, however, of this sort, which does not admit of a perfectly 
direct appeal to the fact, I would by no means be understood to decide with 
confidence ; aud therefore [ should wish the conclusions I am now to state, to 
be received as only conditionally established. They are necessary and obvious 
consequences of the general principle, ‘ that the mind can only attend to one 
thing at once ;’ but must stand or fall with the truth of that supposition. 

“ It is commonly understood, I believe, that, in a concert of music, a good 
ear can attend to the different parts of the music separately, or can attend to 
them all at once, and feel the full effect of the harmony. If the doctrine, 
however, which [ have endeavoured to establish, be admitted, it -will follow, 
that, in the latter case, the mind is constantly varying its attention from the one 
part of the music to the other, and that its operations are so rapid, as to give us 
no perception of an interval of time.—Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind.—Cuavr. 2. 
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indescribable, from the air to the interspersed passages in the other 
parts, which best sustain the general sentiment. ‘Thus in the glee 
before us, one of the voices having uttered the lead, “ Then if upon 
her bosom bright,” the reiteration of the passage by the entire choir 
gives a richness, fulness, anc! force, which heightens the expression ; 
and again, when the word “ tears” is mourniully repeated, after the 
upper part, by the two lower, a sense of plaintiveness is felt which 
no single voice could inspire to a higher if even to such a degree.— 
The original feeling is not only kept up, but enforced, by new agents. 
We experience all the effects of aggregation. Upon the observa- 
tion of these properties of the intellect depends all the influence a 
composer can derive from harmony and from a judicious management 
of the several parts—qualities we should enumerate as not very widely 
removed from such as we have before named amongst those pos- 
sessed by Mr. Horsey. 

We have thus adduced one supreme instance (many might be found 
in his other works) not only of those peculiar properties of Mr. 
Hors ey’s genius, but of their application to illustrate the contra- 
diction which we think may be safely given to Tartin1’s hy pothesis, 
We may now proceed to adduce furiher proofs of the principles of 
taste we assign to this composer in his selection and treatment of cer- 
tain subjects. He principally excells in the delineation of the gentler 
affections—in amatory expresssion, properly so called, and in those 
moral impressions which music conveys when it.aims at the descrip- 
tion of rural scenery, and which indeed not unfrequently are con- 
nected with the movements of amatory passion. True and natural 
effects are the bounds Mr. Horsiey seems always to regard. He 
disdains over-stimulus. He is content to tread the carpeting of 
flowers with which nature hath overspread her vallies, her meadows, 
and her woods—he walks on in delighted abstraction under the umbra- 
geous multitude of leaves or under the canopy of the azure cope of 
heaven. His raptures are of the soul, not of the grosser senses. His 
are English feelings, neither provoked by the, fervid senses of Italy or 
the East, nor stimulated by the perfumed chambers of Persia, nor the 
artificial decorations, nor the flaunting flowers, nor the wine, nor the 
roses, without which modern voluptuousness is scarcely to be kept 
awake. Hence perhaps the effects of his music are neither the most 
sudden nor the most piquant that might be contrived, but like the 
solid and lasting exercise of the affections they move, they will en- 
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dure and be felt more deeply at each succeeding repetition, for they 
are sweet, elegant, and natural. For pre-eminent examples of our 
principle we may quote, as to the first point, the tenderness of affection 
mixed in this instance with a bright and vivid glow of sentiment— 
*6 See the chariot at hand here of love,” and of the second, “ Mine 
be a cot.” 

Our analysis may appear rather of mind than of music, but the 
fact is, that the music is only the transcript of the mind, and there- 
fore we must thither, as to a first cause, trace up the effects. Science 
is merely the instrument, and when we have have followed the grand 
directing powers in their operation upon the outline, not only in the 
choice of the subject, but in their developement of the passions, there 
will then remain to us the subordinate part, as we consider it, of the 
ability with which this instrument isemployed. We have constant- 
ly observed that with the pure taste which is susceptible of the dis- 
tinction between philosophical and vulgar happiness, which cherishes 
and secures continuity of pleasure by reservation against those over 
exertions of the faculties of enjoyment that produces consequent 
languor—we have constantly observed, we say, that with this chastity 
of mind there is associated a love of the sublimer objects of nature 
and a vigorous apprehension of the loftiest flights of imagination. 
Hence it is that we deduce the power we find displayed in such of 
Mr. Horstey’s Glees as are founded on the noblest sentiments that 
dignify the moral nature of man, as well on the senses, images, and 
personifications of the darker and obscurer world of ideals pirituality. 
In these several combinations lie the legitimate poetry of the art. We 
see this power, as it refers to the former object in the glee, 

“‘ Long from earth by discord driven, 

“¢ Where shall freedom find her home ?” 
Where it is displayed in strength of thought, adorned with a manly 
beauty of expression that are exactly suited to the theme. As to the 
other. branch of our remark, we shall choose for our example the 
prodigiously fine composition— 

‘¢ Lo on yon long resounding shore, 

Where the rock totters o'er the headlong deep, 

What phantoms bathed in infant gore, 

Stand muttering o’er the dizzy steep !” 

Such are the prominent and distinctive characteristics of Mr. 
Horsier’s genius. He has however tried his hand upon other 
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subjects.—Mirth and jollity have occasionally been his themes, but 
his animal spirits cannot escape the controul of his judgment; he 
moves tov considerately to sueceed very greatly. The convivial 
elevation and flow that abounds in Eccxes’s “ Wine does wonders,” 
* Life’s a Bumper,” and Paxron’s “ Great Father Bacchus,” differ 
almost as widely from the natural and acquired elements of Mr. 
Hors.ey’s power,as the calm and cautious conduct of the moralist 
from the free and careless enjoyments of the man of pleasure. Mr. 
H.’s conviviality does .not lack spirit, but it lacks the particular 
flavour and raciness; it lacks the “esprit du vin;” in a word, this 
sort of writing comes not within his province. His empire is over 
the finer affections and the loftier sentiments. 

The science of this composer is now so universally acknowledged, 
that asa teacher of theory we believe he ranks with the most eminent ; 
and in entering upon this part of his endowments, we must endea- 
your to distinguish between melody and harmony.—Melody is the 
work of fancy and feeling.—Harmony implies knowledge and con- 
trivance. Mr. Horscvey is gifted in both ways.—His melodies are 
smooth, chaste, and flowing; and it is melody that is the first and 
chiefest gratification in the estimation of the million. Melody con- 
fers popularity ; harmony. secures the approbation of the learned. 
Instances of the former may be found in almost every thing he has 
written. Eminently fine proofs are given in various styles. In the 


_ glees “ By Celia’s arbour,” * See the Chariot,” and “ Forget me not.” 


Nor does he confine the use of melody to any one line. It isa 
superior excellence when all the parts of a glee sing well, and this 
appears to us to be generally the case with the compositions before us. 

We know of no glee writer who has availed himself more both of 
harmony and modulation than Mr. Horstey—yet however pow- 
erful the effect of any of his progressions may be, his science and 
judgment have always prevented his outraging our feelings.* We 


* Of abrupt modulation Mr. Horstry seems to entertain much the same 
idea as M. Gretry, of whom the following anecdote is related in his “ Essai 
sur la Musique.” ‘One day a composer,asked me why I had not yet em- 
ployed any of those terrible transitions which make the hair to stand on end, 
= the good folks in the pit to raise their hands and eyes at the conclusion 
of each piece?” “ I shall do some day, said I, but I must have my reasons for 
it.” _“ What are they?” For example—if an amorous spark, in spite of a 
father’s rigorous prohibition, should attempt to make love to his daughter— 
if the father should steal on them unawares, and give our lover a good kick 
dans le derriére, then I protest to you that I will modulate very abruptly !” 
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may give a few instances. In the opening of “ Lo! on yon long 
resounding shore,” the bass takes the lead in the minor key of C. 
There is in the whole of this passage a‘melancholy grandeur, and 
on the word shore, when the ear expects G unaccompanied, the whole 
choir burst in upon A 6, which though a major key related to the 
minor in which the piece commences, comes much sooner than 
it is usually introduced, and the words “ Where the rock totters,” 
break upon the ear and convey to the mind with great art the confu- 
sion that is the subject of the words. The author could not have 
made choice of a more appropriate and expressive harmonious pro- 
gression. The notes which compose the harmony have also that 
rythmical effect given them which conduces so highly to figure the 
sentiment, and goes beyond association. In the last movement on 
the word “ flame” (second bar, last page,) had the cadence been in- 
terrupted with the chord of A> with a major third, it would have 
been felt, but not with that intensity of pain which the minor third 
to this chord produces. We may observe that this is an effect of 
association, not imitation, in the same manner as the sudden accumus 
lation upon the word “light” in Haynn’s Creation. The transition 
from darkness to light is violent, and is imaged by an instantaneous 
change from the melancholy feeling produced by the transition from 
the minor third to the major. Had the word been ‘ noise,” instead 
of “light,” the imitation would have been direct, by the mere passing 
from pianissimo to fortissima, and without any change of mode, con- 
siderably more effective than with the change which is the object of 
our remark. 

“ Arise, arise, my Fair.”—The second movement commences with 
some not common modulation, and well calculated to express the 
sentiment of the words. In the second movement, the passing notes 
are very finely interwoven. 

‘¢ Long from earth by discord driven ;” page4, bar 3.—The intro- 
duction and continuation of the key of C, with a major third—exqui- 
sitely beautiful. No modulation could have been adopted better 
calculated for expressing the sentiments of the words. 

“ Dear is my little native vale ;” page 2; * I charm the fairy-footed 
hours.”—We do not remember to have seen this passage introduced 
into the bass in an English vocal composition. How much addi- 
tional effect is given to this glee by a florid bass. 

Elegiac Ode on the death of Mr. Harrison.-~Very fine organ open- 
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ing; page 4, bar 1, pp—The change from the major to the minor 
triad, ou the words ** Solemn yet sweet,” and the modulation from G 
to Eb very expressive of the sentiment. Page 5, pp. ‘mournful 
melody.” Expression owing to modulation. 

Page 6.; “* Their heavy loss.” —The pb very fine. 

Page 11; ‘‘ Immortal Handel.”—This pedal passage is exceed- 
ingly appropriate. 

Page 14, 3d bar in the bottom division ; the unexpected Ab, in 
the major key of C, comes in with a most plaintive effect. 

“Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue ;” page3; 3d bar, ‘* Brave Urien 
sleeps.”—A particularly striking passage. 

Page 4, bar 3.—This is an instance of a fine interval for a parti- 
cular word. 

Page 5, bar 10. —Also “‘ your dying country.” 

Page 7, Ist bar of the lower staff; the Ab unexpected on the word 
“ dreadful” —again, page 9, bar 1, the Db in the bass. It is worthy 
of observation how much effect is produced in the movement by 
occasionally taking the intervals to the same key, as if it was a key 
with a minor third. 

“ Throw the gaudy roses ;” p. 63, last bar.—The peculiar discord 
on the word “‘ sweets,” we presume was employed to make the follow- 
ing movement open with more sweetness. 

Glee—“ Tell me ;” bar 3.—The interval of the diminished fifth has 
a remarkably pathetic effect. Purcex. availed himself much of 
this, Close intervals express sorrow—wide intervals, joy. 

We have thus quoted a few, and but a very few, of the scientific 
effects Mr. H. has scattered so profusely through his works; and 
we know not that it is needful for us to do more than call the 
attention of those who would make themselves acquainted with his 
excellencies, to the employment he so judiciously gives to the various 
parts. The interspersion of melody, and the effect of reiteration and 
accumulation, of the ebb and flow of harmony as it were, is amongst 
the most commendable and the most difficult objects of a glee writer’s 
pursuit. In these Mr. H. appears to us particularly skilful and 
felicitous. Nor is he less so in approximating his musical quantities 
to the prosody of the words, than which nothing is more indispensi- 
ble to fine expression. Upon this arrangement of musical syllables, 
in point of fact, depends the entire declamation of music. 

It results then from the traits we have discussed at large, that Mr. 
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Hors .ey is, by constitution, a man of fine sensibility, chastised by 
the purest and most classical. notions of art—that his genius directs 
him rather to objects of natural and moral. beauty, than to the more 
licentious wanderings of the grosser senses—that his powers of inven- 
tion and expression correspond with his perceptions, and partake more 
of grace, delicacy, and polish, than of freedom or strength, except 
where his mind is addressed to the grander descriptions of sublime 
nature or of ideality, when his faculties expand and are exalted to a 
considerable pitch of dignity and elevation—that his science is pro- 
found —his musical learning extensive( particularly in this department) 
and his taste, principally formed upon the models which have stood 
the ordeal of time, has superadded to the lore of ancient writers much 
of the flow, smoothness, and legitimate refinement of a later date.— 
One may trace in his writings that he is a man studious of self-respect 
as well as of public esteem. We discover this characteristic princi- 
pally in the choice of words for his amatoéry compositions, which 
never lose sight of the cultivation of the. moral. while they warm, 
nourish, and entwine with our very being the personal affections. 
The literature of our own times affords, as it appears to us, a pa- 
rallel instance, and we are always glad to illustrate one art by another. 
Mrs. Ticue, in her exquisite poem of Pscyche, seems to have 
felt and understood the passion of love, and expressed its impulses 
in the same manner that our composer has entertained its senti- 
ments; with a warmth and ardour not.inferior to Lonp Byron or 
evento Mr. Moore himself, but. with a purity, a refinement, and 
particularly with a fixedness, deprived of which love loses. its 
highest and most legitimate characteristics, its most intense feelings, 
its most sublime attributes, becomes a mere appetite and sinks into 
sensuality, excited and palled by turns, as new objects present. them- 
selves. We must not venture to assert that love is felt by women 
only, but we are very much of opinion that few of our own sex 
understand or enjoy its real.and unbroken influence. 
Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart— 
Tis woman’s whole existence ; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart, 
Sword, gown, gain, glory offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his, heart ; 
And few there are whom these cannot estrange— 
Men have all these resources—we but one ——~ 
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_ This stanza, which we select from one of the vilest if not the weakest 
poems that has disgraced our language and our age, conveys how- 
ever what we would express. And we imagine that we discover in 
Mas. TigHe’s poetry and Mr. Honstey’s music, the same con- 
stant influence, the same train, leading from the contemplation of one 
form to the infinitely varied means of expressing the soul-felt senti- 
ments and delights, which emanate from reiterated and deepening 
impressions, Our readers will pardon our short digression, for it 
elucidates precisely the original power of perception and the habit 
of thought through which we conceive Mr. Horsiey has arrived 
at the power of producing some of the beautiful effects we have cited. 

If to these qualifications we add that he has studiously adhered to 
the formation of an unmixed classical English style, (the instances of 
departure from it to be found in his works are neither exuberant nor 
striking), we shall have completed our view of his endowments. Mr. 
Horsvey is yet in the flower of his age and the vigour of his judg- 
ment and faculties ; and though he is continually engaged in tuition, 
we have nevertheless sufficient proofs of ardour and zeal, to lead us 
to hope for many additions to the very valuable monuments he has 
presented to the world, of a chastised yet elegant, a restrained yet 
flowing, a learned yet graceful manner of composition. 


A favorite quick march, in the Turkish style, followed by Le Panialon, 
a French Quadrille, arranged as a Rondo for the Harp ; by N. Ch. 
Bochsa. London, Chappell and Co. 


A Turkish march and a French quadrille should seem at the first 
glance to be but ill-assorted companionship. We were however 
agreeably surprised to find these very opposite things meet and 
aceord far better than mere supposition allowed us to admit. The 
Rondo begins with an ingenious address to the imagination, which 
awakens a closer attention to and interest in what follows—the march 
is directed to be played very soft, in order to imitate the sound and 
the effects of distant music. It succeeds to a considerable degree, 
and commingled with the intrinsic liveliness and delicacy of the 
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theme itself, goes far towards exciting a preliminary impression 
highly favorable to the entire composition. The style which bears 
the appellation of Turkish, is certainly peculiar and catching, and 
may, for any thing we know to the contrary, be really national.— 
The first imitation of the kind within our recollection is to be found 
in the long practised sonata, the Battle of Prague; but whether it 
really has any similitude to the music of Turkey, we profess our- 
selves wholly ignorant. At better leisure we may enquire, or some 
correspondent may perhaps assist us in ascertaining whether the 
likeness introduced into our English compositions be real or feigned. 

The melody of the French quadrille becomes the foundation of 
some varieties, which are more in the old style of writing for the 
harp, and as a whole, it is an agreeable and somewhat elegant 
lesson, the offspring of a delicate taste. 
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NEW WORK ON THE THEORY OF MUSIC. 


"THERE are but few of our readers probably into whose hands the 
prospectus ot a Work, to be entitled New Princieres anp 
Tueory or Mustcat Harmony, written and composed by D. C. 
Hewitt, bas yet fallen, though it has been some time before the 
public. The author is a young Scotsman, and he has but very 
lately visited London, whither however he has journeyed from the 
capital of the North for the purpose of advancing the publication of his 
work. With this view he has been introduced to some of the first 
composers in this country, to whom he has submitted his principles 
and his plan; and we have authority to say that the ingenuity and 
the depth of thought applied to the subject, have produced a lively 
respect for the talent displayed, and a general impression highly cre- 
ditable to the author. We havebeen favoured with an inspection of 
the manuscript and a conversation with Mr. Hewitt; and although 
it must be obviously impracticable to form any competent judgment 
upon the value of the principles he developes, from a slight inspec- 
tion and examination, we have great pleasure in endeavouring to 
draw, by the sketch that follows, the attention of the musical public, 
to a production which cannot fail to attract the notice of all those 
who are interested in the elucidation of the science. 

In the commencement of his work the author enters into a full 
discussion upon the subject of harmonics; in the course of which, 
his principal design is to prove, that a note may not only be funda- 
mental to the sounds arising from its harmonics 2, 3, and 5, which 
produce the intervals of the 8th, 12th, and 17th, but also to the 
sounds arising from all other prime harmonics. That musical ratios 
are not confined to the intervals arising from the Primes 2, 3, and 5 
only, with their powers and products, but that they involve the inter- 
vals arising from all other primes. That every chromatic interval 
depends upon the ratio of a certain prime harmonic, derived from 
the same fundamental as that which belongs to its relative diatonte 
interval. That the spontaneous generation of the sounds, arising 
from the lower primes, is only an incidental circumstance owing to 
the greater simplicity of those ratios, and not an inherent property in 
thesounds themselves. ‘Phat a note can only be considered as a fun- 
damental to such sounds as are in unison, or produce octaves with 
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the sounds that arise from those harmonics that involve prime num- 
bers, and no others. 

In analysing the diatonic and chromatic scale, the author admits 
of only three fundamentals. The key note or tonic fundamental, its 
fifth above, or the supertonic* fundamental—and its fifth below or its 
subtonic fundamental. From each of these fundamentals are de- 
rived the diatonic intervals of their octaves from the harmonic 2, 
their fifths from the harmonic 3, and their major or minor 3ds from 
the harmonic 5 or 19 respectively, according to the mode; so that 
when the harmonic 5 is diatonic, 19 is chromatic and vice versa. The 
chromatic intervals are then explained as arising from the primes 7, 
11, 13, 17, 23, 29,31, 37, 41, and 19 and 5—when not diatonic.— 
Thus the sharp 5th is understood as arising from the ratio of the 
prime 13, and the flat 5th from the primes 11 and 23, or in some cases 
23 only, &c. for the rest. 

The author then proceeds to shew in what manner several scales 
are connected together into one more general scale, upon which 
principle an unity is preserved among the key notes; so that after 
a modulation through several keys the pitch may be exactly pre- 
served upon returning to the original key. In treating upon inter- 
vals, the reason is explained why all authors have been compelled, in 
treating upon musical harmony, to consider sounds in relation to cer- 
tain intervals only, and not as fundamentals and harmonics. 

As the scale of every key is derived from three fundamentals only, 
so in analysing a piece of music, though a fundamental is assigned to 
every individual note, no note is derived from any other fundamen- 
tals than those from whence the scale itself is derived. For, as the 
author maintains, it is an evident absurdity to derive the scale itself 
from certain fundamentals, and when those sounds are used in prac- 
tice, to refer them to other fundamentals. The consideration of par- 
ticular chords is entered into, not so much with the intention to shew 
the fundamentals and harmonics from whence they are derived, as to 
prove the impossibility of teaching musical harmony by the study of 
individual chords or particular combinations; because the same 
chord, upon keyed instruments, or so far as regards its notation only, 
answers to a great variety of chords when the true intervals are: un- 
derstood. It therefore appears, that particular chords can only -pro- 


* These are new terms which the author has deemed it necessary to intro- 
duce for the sake of perspicuity. 
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perly be explained by a perfect knowledge of harmony, and not 
harmony by the knowledge of individual chords. It is of great 
importance to observe, that according to the harmonics assigned for 
the ratios of the chromatic intervals in the present system, the Ist is 
higher than the 62d, and in like manner the *2d, *4th, *5th, and 
*6th, are all higher than the 63d, 65th, 66th, and 67th respectively ; 
and that this intonation agrees with the practice of all good violin 
performers as well as singers, as is universally admitted, though in 
decided opposition to the principles of every other theorist. 

In regard to what is called the enharmonic scale, the author proves 
that its elements are the very same as the chromatic scale, and that 
the name enharmonic has been given to it merely on account of the 
use that, in certain cases, may be made of the chromatic harmonics : 
the Chromatic scale is therefore considered as an universal scale, be- 
cause it comprehends the elements of all other scales. Concerning 
those Ecclesiastical scales or modes that seem to differ from the 
diatonic scale, the author proves that they are nothing but incom- 
plete diatonic scales of the major or minor mode, sometimes includ- 
ing the chromatic harmonic 7, and with respect to the note that 
makes them appear to differ from the diatonic scale, the author 
proves that this note is always a sound belonging to another key, and 
that compositions said to be in any of these modes differ from other 
pieces, merely in avoiding a certain note of the diatonic scale to 
which they belong, and in continually modulating out of the original 
key, so as to introduce a certain note belonging to another key in its 
stead. As to national scales they are proved to be nothing but 
incomplete diatonic or chromatic scales, and it is shewn that by 
whatever means their intervals may have been tuned, they were 
treated in practice the same as at present in modern compositions. 
As for example, though the major 3d may have been produced by 
tuning four 5ths, it was still treated as a major 3d, the same as at 
present ; neither was its intonation by this means much worse than it 
is now on our fixed keyed instruments, nor in fact nearly so bad, as 
in some keys upon the organ. For the resolution of chromatic har- 
monics, which are distinguished into ascending and descending, the 
author has given the three following rules:—Ist, That the most 
natural progression of all ascending chromatic harmonics is to ascend 
to the diatonic harmonic next above, and for all descending chroma- 
tic harmonics to descend to the diatonic harmonic next below. By 
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the next rule, one chromatic harmonic may proceed to another of the 
same fundamental, provided the diatonic harmonic which follows is 
that upon which both chromatics would naturally resolve.—The 3d 
rule respecting the progression of chromatic harmonics, is that an 
ascending chromatic harmonic instead of being resolved upon the 
diatonic harmonic next above, may proceed to the relative descend- 
ing chromatic of that diatonic harmonic—as for example, the chro- 
matic harmonic 13 to the fundamental C, which produces the note 
G*, instead of ascending to the note A, the harmonic 5 of the fun- 
damental F, may resolve upon its relative descending chromatic har- 
monic, that is to the note Ab, the harmonic i9 to the fundamental F. 
Again, a descending chromatic harmonic, instead of being resolved 
upon the diatonic harmonic, may proceed to the relative ascending 
chromatic harmonic of that diatonic harmonic: thus by one simple 
rule, the author explains all those progressions called enharmonic 
changes, which have hitherto been considered so very intricate. 

Modulatio m one key note to another, are all explained upon 
the following principle :—When the new key note is in the ratio of 
a prime harmonic to the former, the modulation is called direct, 
but when the ratio of the interval between the two key notes is such 
that the latter becomes a fundamental to the former, the modulation 
is called retrograde, and in either case the modulations are con- 
sidered as more or less remote in proportion to the simplicity of the 
harmonic ratio between the key notes. Thus are all modulations 
accounted for in the most direct and simple manner.—In treating 
upon the subject of rythm, the author still follows up his leading 
principle, and shews, in relation to time and measures, what he has 
already shewn in regard to harmonics; he also proposes a new and 
simplified method of indicating the measures, presents a variety of 
new and useful remarks on accentuation, and in the course of the 
work proposes a few rules on melody and harmony, the observance 
of which alone he presumes to be sufficient to guide the student 
through the most intricate diatonic or chromatic progressions, with- 
out requiring the memory to be burdened with an endless variety of 
minute and subtile individual considerations. 

Such are the outlines of Mrz. Hewirt’s very elaborate disserta- 
tion. A prospectus, we believe, will shortly appear, and we earnestly 
hope that a sufficient subscription will induce him to persevere in 
the publication of the results of enquiries that seem to be profound 
and long and intensely laborious. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Tue Section inclosed will conclude the first chapter of ELements 
vr Vovat Science. 
Your’s, 
TImoTHEUs. 


OF THE CHAMBER. 


The public exercise of singing is to be regarded as an occasional 
exhibition of the extremest capabilities of the art, and of the largest 
extent of human attainment. By this the general mind is amused 
and stimulated.— There is an universal communication of high plea- 
sure.—We perceive and we enjoy perfection : the principles of taste 
are diffused and inculcated, and wherever a natural susceptibility of 
the delight and a capacity for the exertion of the powers that pro- 
duce it, reside, the seeds of science fall, take root, are nourished, 
and expand into a growth of greater or less exuberance and strength, 
in proportion to the fertility of the soil and to the cultivation be- 
stowed. It is, however, in the absolute or in the comparative pri- 
vacy of the Chamber, that vocal art is capable, if not of the most 
grand, forceful, snd sublime effects, yet of the most pleasing, most 
pervading, and most homefelt gratifications. Its power of penctra- 
tion is commensurate with the fine temper and delicacy of the 
instrument employed. It is here and here only, that music receives 
its utmost polish, and is heightened by the praise and participation 
ef those whom respect, friendship, esteem, and love incite us to 
please. In public we admire and we are astonished at the magnifi- 
cent combinations of various art, and at the facility to which a life 
of labour, devoted (o the attainment of execution, at length ascends ; 
bus in private, if we contract and concentrate our notions of the 
powers of the art, we combine them with the affections. There can 
be no stronger proof of this fact, than that those to whom it would 
be almost annihilation to witness the performance of a daughter, a 
sister, or a mistress in public, admitting that they possess the finest 
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powers, do yet derive from the limited exhibition of the same facul- 
ties in the chamber the highest possible intellectual enjoyment. The 
truth is, that our associations are in this respect boundless in their 
empire over us, and not the least of them is the impression which we 
experience, that the expression of particular passions and sentiments 
is connected with personal habits and recollections. These we ap- 
propriate. But we cannot bear that these should become the objects 
of indiscriminate observation. Such a scrutiny operates like the 
violation of the dearest confidence—like the exposure of the secrets 
of the heart. For these reasons 1 have always considered that music 
is seldom intensely felt, except amongst a society whose mutual rela- 
tions embrace the affectionate as well as the ceremonious intercourses 
of life. It will necessarily follow, that in proportion to the warmth 
and delicacy of the natural sensibility and to the high cultivation of 
the art, will be the pleasures thus derived from its exercise. It is 
also in this view, that music becomes the most delightful solace of 
domestic hours—and if to these general remarks I add, that a slight 
accession of new stimulus, both in the selection of musical subjects 
and in the occasional addition of new auditors, greatly tends to exalt 
and keep alive the pleasure of the pursuit, I shall say nearly all 
that my experience prompts, in regard to the creation and the com- 
munication of the sober yet intense gratification of private musical 
society. The matter for the nicest adjustment is in the judicious 
application of those stimuli, soas to hit the mediam between languor 
and exhaustion, for talent is’ but too liable to be affected by the dan- 
ger incident to both these causes of disorder and decline. To pre- 
serve a constant progression, equal to the common desire, is the 
capital difficulty. Sameness wearies, excess palls the appetite. 

The essential distinctions between public and private performance 
are many. They lie not only in extent and variety of power or in 
finish. The accessary circumstances of place and audience operate 
in inverse proportions in these particulars. Less power, less variety, 
is required in private, but infinitely more polish than in public; nor 
does this explanation apply solely to vocal execution. It applies 
equally to selection and to the manner; it applies to the quantity 
and the quality of tone, to ornament, and to expression in its general. 
acceptation. 

_Finst then, with respect to selection—the singer is usually able to 
form a pretty correct estimate of the taste and judgment of the audi- 
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tors assembled. Never let it be furgotten that the object is to please 
others, rather than to display ourselves. To this end it will therefore 
be often necessary to stoop our own preconceived opinions of our own 
acquirements, and level them to that perception of the beauties of art 
which we imagine the mass of our hearers have attained. The predi- 
lections of a singer are always to be considered to a certain degree 
prejudiced by the continual study and contemplation of particular 
objects of preference. We dwell upon individual pieces, and even 
parts ef execution, till we stamp a deeper and more lasting impres- 
sion upon our owa minds than it is possible to convey to others.— 
Hence it will be necessary at all times to compare our decisions with 
general effects, and to acquaint ourselves by the sympathy of others, 
(the only true standard) with the real nature of our powers, and to 
learn how they are most successfully employed. It is perhaps due 
to ourselves, and beneficial to the purposes of the art and of society, 
to rise just, and only just above the taste of those who listen to us. 
Such an elevation of our style mingles the ordinary pleasures derived 
from music with an emotion of surprize and a sense of novelty the 
most favourable to the performer ; for if we far exceed the knowledge 
of our audience, we hazard much. In fact we know not what preju- 
dices or passions we encounter, so soon as we break the link of know- 
ledge and of feeling that connects us with our audience, and lose the 
command of the mind. It is, therefore, incumbent upon us to avoid 
extremes; for we are to remember, what all of us are too apt to 
forget, that it is not by the efforts of,one trial we are to be judged. 
The occasions which present themselves for distinction are neither 
slight nor single to persons of talent. The exertion ought indeed to 
be vigorous but well directed, te be at all certain in its effects. We 
should neither be too grave, nor too gay,* nor too florid. Females 
ought to be particularly guarded in this point: they know nut what 
they put to the risk by extravagance of any sort, so properly yet so 


* There is nothing more difficult to touch and not be defiled than those 
light, sportive, and a productions, which appear to be amongst the most 
captivating te an audie and therefore most attractive objects of choice 

to a young singer. T how beard * Ne coming to marry me” and “ An 
old man would be wooing,” “ My seventeenth year scarce over,” “ Vedrai 
Carino,” and “ Voi che sapete,” given with inimitable grace and naiveté. But 
ii alloed te few iadeed to tread the borders of these dangerous preci- 
5 Uh ds Mee Sealing Gnesgh Gho sagiems af ho Mal Aria— 

ai but the delicious temperature prevents our suspecting its 
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rigidly strict are English notions of the delicacy which ought to 
govern the female mind; nor should it ever be forgotten that it is to 
this just discernment and nice apprehension that the English charac- 
ter is perhaps indebted for its probity, its gallantry, its tenderness, 
and (wherever it appears) its chivalrous devotion to the sex. We 
live to venerate as matrons whom we have adored as mistresses. 

The style and manner are the next objects for our consideration.— 
And here I beg to refer to what I have already said generally upon these 
beads in my second essay.* The theatre, orchestra, and chamber, 
are as three degrees in all the branches of the art—and, as they descend, 
delicacy takes place of force, sober conception and execution, of ex- 
cited imagination and exuberance—high finish, of display. All the 
parts must be reduced and polished with the nicest accuracy—pre- 
pared as it were for the approximation and microscopic examination 
of the connoisseur. Even energy must be proportioned and very 
imperceptibly and finely raised through its several gradations. ‘Tone 
is mellowed by distance. In practising for the theatre or the orchestra 
a singer can scarcely be said to hear with his own ears, and hence it 
so often happens that the stage ruins the individual for performance 
upon any considerably smaller scale. In practising for the chamber, 
on the contrary, we are able to appreciate very nearly the effects of 
tone as they operate upon the audience, for bating the difference 
which always subsists between the sound as it affects ourselves in 
passing through the mouth, and as it affects the hearer from without 
through the medium of the air and what may, in this comparison, 
be called the external organs of hearing, the difference is but trifling. 
We may then cultivate sweetness and brilliancy according to the test 
of our own experience. In like manner we may judge of execution. 
Ornaments, however, ought to be few, exquisite of their kind, and 
finished to the highest possible perfection.t And here let me impress 
upon the mind of the student, that in order to form a just notion of 
the real excellence of embellishments, we should endeavaur to judge 
very strictly &s to the distinctions 1 have endeavoured to establish 


between the various situations in which the art is exercised. It is the 
; 








* Vol. 1, p. 142. 
+ “ Ornaments should ever be in subordination to the character and design 
of the composition, and introduced only on words which will admit of decora- 
tion without destroying the sentiment.” — The Singer’s Preceptor—by Domenico 
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adoption and adaptation of the graces we hear in public, not less 
than of the manner of public singers, that entail upon amateurs, the 
character of coarse, violent or theatrical style and manner. The 
precise riffioramenti can rarely, with safety, be employed ; never if 
taken in the same way or with force. The difficulty lies in the separa- 
tion of the two attendant circumstances. The notes and the manner 
are so associated, that it is rare indeed to find persons of sufficient dis- 
crimination to appropriate the one without a dangerous admixture of 
theother. It is, however, by the most complete understanding of 
these several circumstances and their effects, that the congruity be- 
tween the parts and the whole can be secured, and the sympathy of 
the auditor carried step by step along with the singer to the last and 
strongest representation of emotions and passions with safety and ex- 
cellence. The chamber singer has, perhaps, more than an equivalent 
to the force and effect the public performer is able to give, in the de- 
licacy of the ornaments the former may use, and confers all the delight 
which accompanies our perception of minute elaboration on the arts ; 
while such graces, if adopted by the latter, would be lost in distance. 
Thus the stores of the one are enlarged by treasures far excelling in 
variety and beauty the coarser accumulations of the other. 

Chamber singing carries with it another peculiar advantage. There 
are very few persons that can be said to have any capability at all 
for the art, who cannot, by cultivation, arrive at the power of con- 
ferring much gratification in some one style. I am not here to speak 
’ of the culture of the voice further than to remark what prodigious ad. 
ditions may be made to its volumé, sweetness and brilliancy by judi- 
cious instruction and constant and regular practice.* Execution is 
practice and nothing but practice, and whether this be good or bad 
of course depends upon the inculcation of the first principles. Stu- 
dents cannot indeed be too careful in the selection of their first in- 


* I have known very singular instances in private life, but never, that I re- 
member, so striking and extraordinary an advancement as in Mr. Puiiuips, of 
Covent Garden Theatre. This gentleman, when he first intended to make 
music his profession, applied to Dr. Anwoxp, from whom he received some 
instructions. He soon after was engaged at the Norwich Theatre, where he 
was distinguished by his very florid use of ornament. His voice was then a 
mere thread, and absolutely without a particle of what could be called tone.— 
His industry and perseverance, however, were astonishing, and they have led 
him to the or eee situation he enjoys. After an interval of some 
years I heard him with amazement, scarcely being able to bring myself to be- 


lieve it was the same individual. 
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structer, for once wrong always wrong. So impossible, or at least so 
very difficult is it to correct an ertor in principles or in early associa- 
tion, that I have known singers of ne mean attainments, to the end of 
life unable to correct the false intonation of an interval in particular 
songs, caught from learning the air by an instrument out of tune.— 
But, generally, good instruction and regular practice will do such 
wonders that there are very few persons who need despair of singing 
agreeably if they have constancy of mind and physical power suffi- 
cient to sustain reiterated practice in solmization. Let not, however, 
the effort be misunderstood or under-rated. To sing finely is the 
work of a life. It is a profession which must be learned and exer- 
cised as the apprentice to any other trade acquires and pursues his 
art. To sing agreeably will cost even good talents a great deal of 
time ; and where nature is rugged and unpromising, the labour 
must be proportionate. 

Allowances with regard to breaches of the time, are more admis- 
sible in chamber singing than in either of the other species. But 
let not the latitude be too considerable, for upon the practised ear the 
indulgence will always produce an uneasy sensation. In songs of 
very varied and very strong expression (Purcei.’s Mad Bess, 
for instance, or Pucitta’s Vittima Sventurata,) the license will 
necessarily be extended, but in all cases permissions of this sort 
should (as their name implies) be used only when justified by circum- 
stances sufficient to conciliate the lenity and disarm the severer jus- 
tice of criticism. It should never be forgotten that all deviations ~ 
from science have, in their very essence, a need of power or apology 
to atone for their use. Exceptions may etherwise come to be consi- 
dered as rules. 

In the course of practice, we must not lose sight of just articulation. 
As among the habits of good breeding the polish of language 
and pronunciation is one of the means by which we determine instant- 
ly the nature and effects of the education the individual has enjoyed, 
and from thence at once arrive at a sort of intuitive perception of his 
condition in life and the character of his intellectual faculties, it will 
follow, that in singing, besides the consideration that it is indispensible 
to expression, so the free, natural, and elegant enunciation of words 
will be found to contribute greatly to the general impression in these 
seyeral particulars. And in immediate connection with the fore- 
going observation come the effects produced upon an audience by 
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countenance and gesture. With respect tothe former, much care is 
necessary. It is very rare indeed to meet with a singer who has not 
indulged peculiar habits during practice which convulse, distort, or 
agitate particular features. Thus the eye-brows are elevated, the 
head lifted up or depressed, as passages ascend or descend, the lower 
jaw vibrates during the execution either of divisions or the shake,* 
indicating pain or difficulty in the performance. Alt these are’ bad 
customs, contracted by a relaxed attention at first and suffered after- 
wards to grow into confirmed habits. They detract from those effects 
which the countenance, when left to the changes of expression inci+ 
dent to fine sensibility, never fail to bestow. Conrt very sensibly 
quotes Sazr1pan’s Monody to illustrate the sympathy of an audience 
thus awakened. 

“ The expressive glance, whose subtle current draws 

Entranced attention and a mute applause.” 

I shall take leave to quote from the very sensible and excellent 
treatise of this author, (Cornt's Singer’s Preceptor) his remarks on 
these points, which concentrate all that can be said : 

“¢ When requested to sing, comply with modest grace, and do not 
wait for entreaty. 

“ Banish from your thoughts all idea of what may be the opinion 
of your auditors on your singing, your figure, &c. &. fix your whole 
attention on the subject of the music, and your manner of per- 
formance. 

“ If near the instrument, do not hold the piano forte, or the chair 
of the person playing, but stand easy and unembarrassed. 

“ Conquer any alarm which may seize you on going to sing, by re- 
collecting the general good will of society, and the kind reception 
which the public always bestows on merit; remembering also, that 
every hearer is not a judge. 

“ Assume the cast of countenance adapted to the subject of the 
composition or character in which you sing. 

“‘ According to the size of the place, whether a small or large room, 
or a theatre, proportion the degree of powet you give your voice, and 
this: circumstance should also regulate the degree of expression in the 
countenance. 


* Catalani, whose countenance was as extraordinary as her voice, had this 
defect to the greatest degree I ever remember to have seen in any public 
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“If you hold a book, do not let it be so near the face as to impede 
the sound. 

“ Do not shew any motion of beating time, either with the head, 
fingers, or foot. 

“ You should not delay till the symphony is over, to clear your 
throat from any little roughness or husk on the voice, which fre- 
quently the agitation attending performance will occasion—but pre- 
pare yourself during the symphony. 

‘¢ If you miss any note or passage, commit any inaccuracy in the 
time, &c. (and such accidents may happen to the best singer,) do not 
be alarmed, and look about to discover who may observe it, which 
only serves to betray your error—recollect, I repeat, how few, among 
even a great number of persons, are connoisseurs.” 

I again refer to these particulars as essential and important, not 
only in vocal art, but as offending general tests of the good manners 
acquired by the associations of polished society. They are taken, we 
may assure our young friends, as indications of good sense, amiable 
disposition, and cultivated habits. Such an understanding of these 
matters is not only scientific but philosophical, not only technical in 
its application but universal in its powers, when directed to the illus- 
tration of education and of manners. It forms, indeed, the capital 
distinction between the dull and the sensitive, the vulgar and the 
well-bred. Nor has it been the property of any age or time. The 
book I have quoted has been some years before the public ; and in old 
Tos1, who wrote near a century ago, I find sentiments that are of a 
like cast, and with them I shall conclude this portion of the subject. 

‘¢ Let him (the master) accustom the scholar to sing often in pre- 
sence of persons of distinction, whether from birth, quality, or emi- 
nence in the profession, that by gradually losing his fear, he may ac- 
quire an assurance, but not a boldness. Assurance leads to fortune, 
and in a singer becomes a merit. On the contrary, the fearful is 
mest unhappy; labouring under the difficulty of fetching breath, 
the voice is always trembling, and obliged to lose time at every note 
for fear of being choaked: He gives us pain, in not being able to 
shew his ability in public; disgusts the hearer, and ruins the com- 
positions in such a mannef, that they are not known to be what they 
are. A timorous singer is unhappy, like a prodigal who is miser- 
ably poor.” 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


In looking over the manuscripts of an Italian composer of some 
eminence, I have found the observations which follow, and as they 
have analogy to the subject discussed by Signor F. Brancui, pub- 


lished in your last number, they may probably beacceptable to your 
readers. 


a 


Iam (says the author) of opinion, that the effects produced by 
music have relation to climate, to national manners, and to the spirit 
of the age. 

The records relative to the Greek music which we possess, are 
sufficient to determine not only that they practised music as an art, 
but understood it as a science; and I firmly believe, that the Greeks 
have left us more of what is substantial in the few words, Tetrachord, 
Diatonic, Chromatic, and Enharmonic, with their different modes, 
and with the conjunct, disjunct, perfect, and supreme perfect sys- 
tems, than our later and more modern writers. 

It has happened, however, that the idea of discovering the true 
principle of their music has been abandoned, and writers have turned 
to the wonderful effects which history declares it to have produced. 
With these arms in their hands they carry the war against modern 
music, judging it very inferior to the ancient and declaiming against 
. the abuses which they affirm have been introduced. Let us give this 
matter some consideration. 

Great things are related to us concerning the effects produced by 
the Greek music. Battles won; hatred restrained ; ferocious hearts 
mollified ; warriors incited to arms; and sickness healed. Nothing 
is wanting to these relations but that the dead have been raised, in 
order to enable us to affirm that the effects of music haye occa- 
sioned what has never been effected by art, by human knowledge, or 
even by super-human power. 

There is no doubt that music in our times has also produced dif- 
ferent effects ; certainly not so wonderful as those which with so much 


exaggeration are said to have been produced by that of the Greeks. 
VOL. II. NOs VI. Tt 
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These effects will probably be sublimated by our posterity, and will 
thus replace the wonders which have now their reign. 

M. Voutatre in one of his works, éntitled Fragments, wisely 
observes, that it asks more wisdom and judgment in those who 
read, to discern truth from falshood, than in those who write 
history. 

They who will reflect, may perceive, that every thing is analogous 
and relative to time, place, climate, nations, and persons. In every 
nation we find songs and dances, the music of which has a particular 
character peculiar to that nation, and distinct from all others. The 
Trescone in Tuscany, the Fandango in Spain, the Vilotte in France, 
and the Valce in Germany, awake in the common people a certain 
spirit, a liveliness and incitability to thedance; nevertheless the 
same music does not produce the same effect among others or even 
among those of the same nation, who understand and love real senti- 
mental music. 

The German music, for example, unites in itself an energy, and at 
the same time a hardness, not pleasing to the Italians; and on the 
contrary the Italian music has a softness not alluring to the Germans, 
for being of a more vigorous temperament, they desire to be roused 
from the lethargy in which a cold climate immerses them. The 
style of the French unites to the softness something of affectation, or 
too marked an accent, which neither pleases the Italians nor the 
Germans. Ought it then to be said, that the music of these three 
nations is not good, or ought one to be preferred to the other? No; 
each is related to the nation by which it is used, to the climate and 
to manners. 

To speak of the real effects produced by the merit of the com- 
positions and by that of its performers (since history makes mention 
of the Grecian singers who were at the same time poets and com- 
posers) I say that among the latter, we know that a Farinecui, 
by a song, has roused from his lethargy a monarch (Philip V. of 
Spain,) who had become savage, and who, listening to the singing of 
this extraordinary artist from an adjoining rooom, by degrees passed 
into the other chamber, and drew near him; and in a short time the 
king was induced by the singer to shave his beard, which he had suf- 
fered to grow till it hung upon his breast. We know that a Car- 
FARELLI, in the last century, was the delight of Italy and of Spain. 
that a Gizz1eLLo has enchanted, that a Marcuest, by a facility in 
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executing the most insurmountable difficulties, has astonished, and in 
short, that a PaccuteRrortti, in many dramas, has so softened and 
moved all hearts, that he has drawn tears from large audiences. All 
these singers, though varying in degree, have produced wonder- 
ful effects according to the different compositions they have sung, 
and which were more or less adapted to their manner, their powers 
of expression, and their nature. 

I could repeat a thousand other facts if it were not superfluous.— 
I myself, many times on hearing a beautiful scena, or a sentimental 
and expressive air of some fine composer, have felt an indescribable 
something run through my veins, and have felt and seen my skin 
corrugate. 

I remember once in Naples, upon hearing a beautiful quintett of 
Signor Pietro Gua@wtevmt in the theatre of the Fiorentini, that 
I rose by degrees from my seat without perceiving it, and found 
myself involuntarily drawn into the middle of the theatre, and out of 
the rank, without my own consent, but positively attracted by musi- 
cal harmonies, so that when I awoke from my reverie, Iwas astonished 
at myself. Modern music then is equally capable of producing sin- 
gular effects as the ancient. 

Thereare so many combinations necessary to the production of effects 
by music, that they ought to prevent us from too ready a condemna- 
tion. Effect does not appertain to the merit of the composition only. 

About the middle of the last century, the celebrated Vixct set for 
the theatre of Naples the drama of Metastasio, entitled Artar- 
erzes. Amongst the most sublime airs, that to the words, “ Vo sol- 
cando un mar crudele,” made such an impression, that it was con- 
stantly mentioned with the greatest admiration; and such has been 
the respect for this author, that all other composers who have reset 
the same opera in Naples would not put music to the same words, 
but have always changed them. How much more will probably be 
made of these so much exalted effécts by our posterity ? 

Yet who would believe that in our days composers have employed 
the music of this air as a parody in comic operas to ridicule the style 
which was so much esteemed in the last century. Yet more: if by 
accident it has happened that this air has been sung in any concert 
by particular request, it was instantly asked by those by-standers 
who were unacquainted with it—by whom is this stale composition ? 
The operas.of the Leos, the Pencoxesis, the Tassonis, the Bu- 
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RANELLIS, the JomEtuis, &c. most celebrated men, which were 
spoken of in my younger days as most precious and powerful things, 
and in those times had the greatest success—if on any occasion they 
have been represented anew, the ennui they have produced in the 
major part of the hearers has been insupportable, though not more 
than sixty years have elapsed. Yet it is not to be doubted that in 
these authors are to be found sentimental and expressive melodies and 
energetic harmonies—in short, things replete with all the properties 
demanded in a perfect-composition. 

Thus fashion changes the effects of all things, and of music 
among the rest. Nevertheless, in its substance it can never alter. 
what then is the conclusion a philosopher will draw? Instead of 
raising useless questions he ought to be satisfied with reflecting that 
omnia tempus habent. 

Modern writers who so much exalt Greek music, attributing its 
wonderful effects to their counterpoint as different from ours, and to 
the diversity of genera and of modes, as for example the Dorian, the 
Phrygian, Lydian, &c. a variety which they say and falsely believe 
we do not possess—those, I say, who speak of these modes with as 
much familiarity as if they were themselves the inventors, when they 
have not the least conception for what object the Greeks have taken 
the tetrachord for a system instead of the perfect scale: they who, 
instead of illustrating these modes, have confused them still more by 
their different interpretations, why have they not mentioned many 
Greek writers who lived in those times when it is pretended music 
produced these wonderful effects, who speak of the abuses introduced 
into Greek music, who now condemn those that had abandoned the 
Dorian mode to makea greater use of the Phrygian or of the Lydian, 
now those who have abandoned the two last for the first, or for de- 
voting themselves to the Eolian? Why do they not notice the con- 
tradictions which may be discovered in the said authors, since whilst 
one says that such a mode serves to inspire tenderness and to calm 
the passions, another, a cotemporary author, speaking of the same 
mode, says that it serves to inspire courage and to incite souls to war. 
Let them read the contradictions of the Greek authors, and then let 
them criticise ours if they have the courage. 

Our cotemporary writers then do the same as did these Greek 
cotemporaries. Soon will the fault of the variety in the sciences or 
in their principles be attributed to the artists and composers; but @ 
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true philosopher will reflect whether the fault arises from their errors 
and corruptions or from the general inconstancy of nature and of 
nations. For the same reason I ask, why is the decay which it is 
said our theatres now present, to be attributed to the composers and 
not to the audiences? The solution of this problem is very easy. 

Afier the invention of tragedy, at the representation of which the 
audience maintained as strict a silence as if they had been in a temple, 
they began to accompany the most interesting scenes with music, 
which, besides giving greater energy to the scene and greater plea- 
sure to the spectators, engaged a more severe attention. Delighted 
with this music, the public began to desire that it should be applied 
to more of the scenes, and in time they adapted the words of a 
whole piece, so that nothing more remained to be done. Thus music 
which had only been an accessary in the drama, became by degrees 
the most essential and interesting part. 

Distracted by the music, the audience began to withdraw their at- 
tention from the subject which really ought to be the matter of most 
concern, since, by understanding the sense of the dialogue, the force 
of the composition is better comprehended if it be well adapted to the 
words ; but if the music distracts the attention and lessens the interest 
in the drama, is it the fault of the composers, who are so much de- 
claimed against in consequence of this relaxed attention ? 

At one time the dramas of the immortal Merastasio were con- 
stantly performed, and it was sufficient if they contained a single 
interesting air to allow all the rest to be mediocre. In some few 
there was a duet, in others a trio. It was then found that the public 
had a greater predilection for these than for the other operas of Me- 
TasTasio; therefore, if an opera did not contain this new species of 
music—that is to say, duet or trio, it no longer pleased. The audi- 
ence began soon after to be fatigued by long recitatives or long 
dialogues, because they had ceased to bestow their former attention, 
and operas with shorter dialogues were substituted. The public, 
however, immediately exclaimed—but why have we not the beau- 
tiful operas of Metastasio? Music was then composed to these, 
but every body said—why these long recitatives?. They were shor- 
tened, and then it was asked—who is this rash poet that has dared 
to abbreviate the beautiful poems of Metastasio? 

I now demand of these literary gentlemen who have found so 
much fault with modern music, and with the decline of the theatres, 
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what is the art by which one may content the public? It was once 
the custom to terminate an act in the operas of Metastasio, with an 
air by the last actor, because the order and texture of the drama was 
thus preserved. After duets, trios, quartetts, and quintetts had been 
introduced, may heaven be witness if a composer terminated an act 
with an air by the last person of the drama, he was more sure to dis- 
please, though he took infinite pains to close with propriety, by 
finishing with an air by one of the first actors; the public would 
have a trio or a quartett. It was of no importance whether the situa- 
tion and the circumstances required it or no: It must beso. Is 
this the fault of the composer or of theaudience? _ 

The celebrated Guuck made an air in his Orpheus, which ex- 
pressed, what shall I do without my Eurydice? what shall I do 
without my beloved? This author investing himself with the passion 
of Orpheus, in despair for the loss of his wife, has wisely considered 
that the passion ought to be frequently upon his lips. What shall 
Ido without Eurydice—therefore this sentiment is frequently re- 
peated, and the same musical phrases which accompany it. In vir- 
tue of this natural repetition, the name of Rondo was given to this 


air, which had great success; and immediately the Rondo became 
fashionable. 


The public desired that there should be a Rondo in every thing— 
and the poor poet and composer, whether nature permitted it or not, 
were compelled to introduce a Rondo, and during the course of thirty 
years, this detestable custom endured. Its relics yet remain, and are 
concealed under the name of Polacca. 

All the Rondos were alike. The public complained of this resem- 
blance—but if an author sought to remove this trivial melody, 
adapted solely for the songs of a Piazza, the public did not find the 
opera good merely because this vulgar species of air was wanting, 
which had been before criticised and adjudged trivial by this same 
public. But more: After having frequently evinced this predilec- 
tion for the Rondo, when it began, many said—oh here is the usual 
Rondo. If there was was not one—oh what a vile opera! There is 
not even a Rondo ! 

Who then can trust himself to such a torrent of contradictions ?— 
They, perhaps, will be sufficient for the defenders of the Greek 
music, but I assert, that were the Greeks themselves to return to life, 
it would be the same—in their times there were the same contradic- 
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tions, as we may perceive in their histories. The world is what it 
always was; we must then leave it as we find it, and those must be 
fools indeed who entertain the vain pretension of changing the 
principles upon which it subsists. 

It cannot be denied that there are faults in modern music, and I 
could point out a thousand, but they are all caused by the volatility 
and inconstancy of the public. For example—why do the public 
encourage, support, and protect plagiarists in preference to skilful 
and expert composers? Where shall we place the pride, jealousy, 
and envy of the actors, which is sufficient to prevent the success 
of an opera? What shall we say to the fact—that such an actor 
will not sing his air first, or after such another, or in such and 
such a situation: thus, in order to please these gentry, seven little 
dramas are required instead of one ?—What shall we do with 
the cheres amies of the actors? Also with the supporters, par- 
tisans, and protectors of the actors themselves, who pretend that 
the most ignorant of the performers, and particularly (with res- 
pect be it spoken) the actresses, give more pleasure to the public 
than the most skilful? And if this does not happen, the trans- 
gression of their ignorance and want of power to please is by these 
protectors attributed to the poor composer. They say that he has 
not known their ability, and has not composed for them adequately 
to their merit. 

In truth, the modern theatre is in these days degenerated into a 
room of assembly and of conversation, where nothing goes forward 
but discourses on politics, business, and gallantry ; and few desire to 
listen except to one or two particular songs or pieces. To excite at- 
tention, a composition must come from the third heaven, since the 
times of Nero no longer endure, when guards were placed in the 
theatre with good sticks in their hands to impose silence on the hear- 
ers, and awaken the sleepers. It is necessary that the music should 
speak, sing, act, and if I may so express myself, dance for itself. — 
Hence it may be deduced that the experience of the inclinations of 
the public becomes the first principle to which a composer must at- 
tend, and to which he is often obliged to sacrifice his own genius.— 
From whence then arises the fauli—from the authors or from the 
public? Let the Literati answer for me. 

Perhaps they may say—but why do authors make themselves 
slaves to these caprices of the public? Why submit to such humi- 
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liation? I answer, that unfortunately, to second the reigning taste is 
the only miserable basis on which a composer can build or acquire 
credit in his art, and as upon this credit-depends his subsistence, he 
is obliged frequently, against his will, to suppress his natural genius, 
and his own particular instinct to seek the means of satisfying them ; 
often seeing plagiarisis, who know better how to measure and to 
kumour these caprices encouraged by the public and preferred to 
writers of genuine invention. 

AsI have spoken of the decay of theatrical music it will not be 
going far from the subject to touch also upon ecclesiastical, and per- 
haps there is more reason to complain of this than of the former, since 
its primary object ought certainly to be attended to whenever it is 
performed in a church. 

Music was introduced into divine serviee with the intention of in- 
spiring a higher degree of devotion. By degrees, as in the theatre, 
attention was distracted from the drama, so likewise in the church 
the devout fervour diminished; and the music which had served to 
concentrate it, gradually began to amuseand divert; here the master 
who most surrendered himself to the vivacious style enjoyed most of 
the public approbation. 

They began to call old music heavy, and the composers men of 
poor imagination; on the contrary, those who composed in a gay 
and brilliant style, men of genius; and immediately disputes arose 
concerning their several merits. 

The admirers of the subdued style denominated those who wrote 
in a cheerful manner ignorant, and declared them deserters from the 
solid principles. The supporters of these latter, recriminated by 
calling the others pedants, because they were not able to throw off 
this heavy style. Nevertheless both the one and the other had only 
adapted themselves to the times, and seconded the taste of the age in 
which they lived. Yet have critics scourged them all without dis- 
tinction, and declaimed against the decay of music without reflecting 
whether the change of style does in fact imply decay, and without 
examining, whether this change proceeds from the artists or from the 
public, who, as it has been observed, are always inconstant, always 
pleased with variety and novelty. 

A question arises whether music has not been too much abused— 
whether it is not become too familiar, and whether consequently the 
public have not become weary. We have in our days very cele- 
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brated authors, who are able to compose beautiful, expressive, and 
moving melodies, accompanied by solid and energetic harmonies.— 
We also have those who can well express the different sentiments, 
and paint the passions in their various colours, but the patience and 
attention of the public is necessary, in order to judge without preju- 
dice, and to render them the justice they merit. If, as has been 
said, music is on the decline, it is manifest that it has reached its 
perfection—since all things have their limits, and must rise toa 
certain point, beyond which they cannot go. Music then ought not 
to be exclaimed against, nor the artists who exercise it.. He who 
pretends to change the world, as I have already observed, greatly de- 
ceives himself. Omnia tempus habent, and thus it happens with all 
things. Ifmodern music be not better, it cannot have become differ- 
ent in substance nor in effect from that of the Greek; we may there- 
fore conclude that too much ought not to be conceded to them, nor 
every thing contested; and as to effects, all must not be believed 
nor all disapproved. 

Thus, Sir, has my old friend, the Italian, who I assure you was a 
man of note in his day, vindicated his own age and I think with a 
good deal of sound argument and solid fact. Perhaps he may afford 
a lesson to the readers, if not to the critics of the Quarterly Musical 
Magazine themselves ! ! 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, 


PRO VERITATE. 


VOL. Il, NO. VI. U 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, - 


Non E of our English writers upon the Theory of Composition so 
far as I am acquainted with their works, have yet touched upon the 
Philosophy of the art. Sa1eLp, Crotcu, Kotiman, Corre, Kine, 
and writers of inferior note, have confined themselves to the rules— 
to the grammar of science if I may so call it. But surely, Sir, this 
method of proceeding leaves us short ofthe goal? Theart of writing 
has been illustrated by treatises without end, from thedays of Auisto- 
tle through all the periods of history. Authors out of number have 
turned their attention to the developement of the theory, and have 
drawn their examples from the works of the poets and philosophers 
ofall times, by which, not only has the structure of our periods been 
analyzed, settled, and polished, and our numbers refined, but the 
variety of methods by which the sentiments, emotions, and passions 
of man’s nature are best depictured, have been apprehended and dis- 
tinctly demonstrated. It appears to me, a disquisition of this na- 
ture might tend to the advancement of music; I purpose, therefore, 
to publish through the pages of the “Quarterly Musical Review” 
the result of such thoughts as I have been able to throw together upon 
this very interesting branch of scientific pursuit. 

1 was at first a little surprized at the very few hints upon this mat- 
ter the earlier writers upon the metaphysics of taste have drawn from 
music, which led me to presume that they have been for the most part 
ignorant of or averse to the science. But the principles they examined 
are, it will be found very few and simple. I propose in this essay to 
give a concise review of such opinions put forth by English authors, 
as may serve to explain those principles which they have consider- 
ed to be common to music and the sister arts, and from which its in- 
fluence over the affections is derived, and it will be seen that they are 
comprehended under not more than three heads. Mr. Dua@atp 
Stewart says* “ It is obvious that the circumstances wiich please 
in the objects of taste, are of two kinds: first those which are fitted 
to please by nature or by associations, which all men are led to form 


* Philosophy of the Mind, Chap. 2, Part 2, Section 2. 
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by their common condition ; and secondly those which please in con- 
sequence of associations arising from local, and accidental circum- 
stances. Hence there are two kinds of taste; the one enabling us to 
judge of those beauties which have their foundation in the human con- 
stitution; the other, of such objects as derive their principal recom- 
mendation from the influence of Fashion.” We find the same opi- 
nions previously maintained by Anpison, Lorp Kames, Burke, 
Apam Smitu, and Beattie almost in the same words. We may 
then take them as the fouadation laid by the collective judgement of 
these writers. 


I must, however, premise, that poetry and painting make their 
appeal through the medium of senses, which all men may be said to 
possess. That music does not enjoy the same advantage in the same 
degree, is scarcely a matter of doubt. The numbers who are sus- 
ceptible of the beauties of either of the former arts, are far greater 
than of those who can be said to enjoy the pleasures of music. 
Hence, we may fairly infer, that men are fiited by a peculiar organ- 
ization for the gratification the art bestows. When, therefore, I make 
appeal to the common sense and faculties of men, it must be under- 
stood to be with an express limitation to that gifted class,* (for such I 
cannot forbear to esteem them,) who have what is called an ear for 
music, since we might with us much chance of a right judgment, 
address ourselves to the blind upon the merits ofa painting as to per- 
sons not susceptible of the effects of music, upon the truth of the 
principles I shall endeavour to establish. ; 

The imperfect knowledge of the science and the little sensibility to 
the pleasures of music, which Mr. Appison appears to have pos- 
sessed, may probably account for the slight notice he has taken of 
its objects and its powers in his speculations. His observations are 
few and scattered. He, however, has remarked, that ‘‘ the rising 
and sinking of the passions, the casting soft or noble hints into the 


* Every body knows, that to hear, and to have a relish for melody, are two 
different things; and that many persons have the first in perfection who are 
destitute of the last. The last is indeed, like the first, a gift of nature; and 
may, like other natural gifts, languish if neglected, and improve exceedingly if 
exercised. And vc person whether ‘might ye by + weg 
tion and long experience, be made sensible of the musical properties of sound, 
so far as tobe in some measure gratified with good music, and disgusted with 
bad; yet both his pain and his pleasure would be very different in kind and 
degree, from that which is conveyed by a true musical ear.— Beattie, on Poetry 
and Music, page 137. 


v2 
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soul, is the natural priviledge of music in general.”* The little ex- 
amination he had bestowed on the subject is further apparent in one 
of his essays on imagination, wherein he speaks of the imitative 
powers of music.t ‘It would be yet more strange,” he says, “to | 
represent visible objects by sounds that have no ideas annexed to 
them, and to make something like description in music. Yet it is 
certain there may be confused imperfect notions of this nature raised 
in the imagination by an artificial combination of notes ; and we find 
that great masters in the art are able sometimes to set their hearers in 
the heat and hurry of a battle, to overcast their minds with melan- 
choly scenes and apprehensions of deaths and funerals, or lull them 
into pleasing dreams of groves and elysiums.”+ The gratification thus 
derived, this philosopher classes with those which he terms the se- 
condary pleasures of the imagination, and which arise from comparing 
the ideas we have received from original objects, with those we re- 
ceive from the sounds, &c. which represent them. 

Mr. Anppison also extracts the basis of recitative from the tones of 
the voice in speaking, and of course the different expressions of pas- 
sions in music, as imitative of the tones which passion -naturally 
adopts. Hence, he infers, “ that music” (in common with the other 
fine arts) *‘ is to deduce its laws and rules from the general sense and 
taste of mankind, and not from the principles of those arts themselves, 
or in other words that the taste is not to conform to the art, but the 
art to the taste.” $ 

I have gone back to the enquiries of the author of The Spectator, 
because, as it seems to me, they exhibit the real foundations upon 
which succeeding philosophers have erected their more extended spe- 
culations, at the same time that they really comprehend the only 
means by which music produces its effects :—Ist. By its aptitude, as 
Dr. Beattie calls it, to move our affections through the sense of 
hearing ; 2d. by employing the fancy in raising, and the mind in 
comparing images ; and 3dly. by association. These are in truth all 
the original powers and perceptions in regard to music, which either 
the art itself or the mind moved by the art, embrace and entertain. 


It may yet, however, be useful to observe how philosophers have de- 
veloped these principles. 


* Spectator, No. 630. + Spectator, No. 416, 
t Spectator, No. 29. 
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Ma. Burxe,* in his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, part 2, 
sect. 17, and part 3, sect. 25, has gone no further into the subject 
than to remark the congruity of our sense of hearing, and of the affec- 
tions moved by it, with the effect of our othersenses. After quoting 
the well-known passage of Mitton, “ And ever against eating 
cares,” &c. he says, “ let us parallel this with the softness, the wind- 
ing surface, the unbroken continuance, the easy gradation of the beau- 
tifal in others; and all the diversities of the several senses with all 
their several affections, will rather help to throw light from one ano- 
ther, to finish one clear consistent idea of the whole, than to obscure 
it by their intricacy and variety.” Thus we arrive at the conclusion, 
that certain qualities or objects are universally agreeable to the 
senses. 

Dr. Apam Smita extends the theories of Appison and Burke 
connects them in some sort with an attempt (an imperfect one it will 
hereafter be seen) to demonstratz and limit the emotions and passions, 
which music is calculated to express. The following passage is 
from his ** Theory of Moral Sentiments,” vol. 1, part 1, sect. 2. 

“ When music imitates the modulations of grief or joy, it either 
actually inspires us with those passions, or at least puts us in the mood 
which disposes us to conceive them. But when it imitates the notes of 
anger, it inspires us with fear. Joy, grief, love, admiration, devotion, 
are all of them passions which are naturally musical. Their natural 
tones are all soft, clear, and melodious ; and they naturally express 
themselves in periods which are distinguished by regular pauses, and 
which upon that account are easily adapted to the regular returns of 
the correspondent airs of atune. The voice of anger, on the contrary, 
and of all the passions which are akin to it, is harsh and discordant. 
Its periods too are all irregular, sometimes very long and sometimes 
very short, and distinguished by no regular pauses. It is with diffi- 
culty, therefore, that music can imitate any of those pasions ; and 
the music which does imitate them is not the most agreeable.” 

Lorp Kames carried on Mr. Appison’s doctrine relative to the 
melody of speech, and the expression of passion. His Lordship main- 
tains, there is not only a consent as to the properties of sounds 


* Itwill be highly necessary as we to note the chronological suc- 
cession of opinions. Addison wrote in 1710; in 1756 ; Smith in 1759 ; 


Lord Kames in 1761 ; Beattie about 1770;- Twining in 1789; Alison in 
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among mankind generally, in regard’to the affections they move; 
there is also a natural expression of those sentiments common to us all, 
in what may be called the language of sound. He says, Elements 
of Criticism, chap. 15, * Words are obviously voluntary signs, and 
they also are arbitrary; excepting a fem simple sounds expressive of 
certain internal emotions, which sounds being the same in all languages, 
must be the work of nature ; thus the unpremeditated tones of admira- 
tion are the same in all men; as also of compassion, resentment, and 
despair. Dramatic writers ought to be well acquainted with this na- 
tural language of passion; the chief talent of such a writer is a ready 
command of the expressions that nature dictates to every person, 
when any vivid emotion struggles for utterance, and the chief talent of 
a fine reader is a ready command of tones suited to these expressions.” 
Here, then, we have the foundation of the first principles of our as- 
sociations in the conventional understanding established by nature 
herself, and we must infer, that however remote very many of the 
modes of musical expression may be from the primitive language of 
passion implanted by nature, they have, nevertheless, their origin in 
her ordinances. And further, his Lordship, who investigates senti- 
ments and sensations with the express view of deducing from them 
‘¢ Jaws and rules for the fine arts,” has taken up the same leading 
opinions as Dr. Smita. The emotions raised by music, he terms, 
‘the sympatheticemotion of virtue,”* thus embracing in a measure the 
principle of the author of the Theory of Moral Sentiments. These 
he considers among emotions not directed to an object. His Lord- 
ship thus carries on the distinction. ‘It is beyond the power of mu- 
sic to raise a passion or sentiment, but it is in the power of music to 
raise emotions similar to what are raised by sentiments expressed in 
words, pronounced with propriety and grace, and such music may 
justly be termed sentimental.” Lorp Kames considers the same 
analogies to hold between music and the passions as Dr. Situ, 
and he enumerates them nearly in the same terms.t I need there- 
fore only refer to the passages in his work. 
De. Beartre, in his * Essays on Poetry and Music,” has en- 

larged, beyond any of the writers we have yet quoted, upon our 
subject. The Doctor like them attributes to mechanical effects upon 


* Elements of Criticism, Chap. 1, 2. Part 1. 
+ Elements of Criticism, Chap. 2, Part 4. 
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our organization,* a considerable portion of the pleasure we enjoy. 
He however deviates little from Mr. Burxe’s theory of the con- 
gtuity of our perceptions through the sense of hearing with those of 
our other senses, though he enlarges considerably upon it.t 

After Apam Smita and Lorp Kames, Beattie held that “ music 
may both prepare the mind for being affected, and determine it to 
one set of affections rather than to another,” and he completely 
accords with their notions as to the passions it can and cannot ex- 
press.t He also discusses somewhat more at large the power of 
association. 


* Nor is it absurd to suppose that the human body may be mechanically 
affected by them. If in a church one feels the floor and the pew tremble 
to certain tones of the organ; if one string vibrates of its own accord when 
another is sounded near it of equal length, tension, and thickness ; if a person 
who sneezes, or speaks loud in the neighbourhood of a harpsichord, often hears 
the strings of the instrument murmur in the same tone; we need not wonder 
that some of the finer fibres of the human frame should be put in a tremulous 
motion, when happen to be in unison with any notes proceeding from ex- 
ternal objects.— Essays, page 138. 

+ Nothing is more valued in a musical instrument or performer, than sweet- 
ness, fullness, and variety of tone. Sounds are disagreeable which hurt the ear 
by their shrillness, or which cannot be heard without painful attention on ac- 
count of their exility. But Loup and meLtow sounds, like those of thunder, 
of a storm, and of the full organ, elevate the mind through the ear; even as a 
vast magnitude yields a pleasurable astonishment when contemplated by the 
eye. By suggesting the idea of great power, and sometimes of great expansion 
too, they excite a pleasing admiration, and seem to accord with the lofty genius 
of that soul whose chief desire is for truth, virtue, and immortality, and the ob- 
ject of whose most delightful meditation is the greatest and best of beings.— 
Sweetness of tone, and beauty of shape and color, produce a placid acquiescence 
of mind, accompanied with some degree of joy, which plays in a gentle smile 
upon the countenance of the hearer and beholder. Equable sounds, like smooth 
and level surfaces, are in general more pleasing than such as are rough, uneven, 
or interrupted ; yet, as the flowing curve, so essential to elegance of figure, and 
so conspicuous in the outlines of beautiful animals, is delightful to the eye ; 80 
notes GRADUALLY SWELLING and GRADUALLY DECAYING, have an 
effect on the ear, and on the mind; the former tending to rouse the faculties, 
and the latter to compose them; the one promoting gentle exercise, and the 
other rest.—Essays, page 140. ; 

} Every thing in art, nature, or common life, must give delight which com- 
municates delightful passion to the human mind ; and because all the passions 
that music can inspire are of the agreeable kind, it follows, that all pathetic or 
expressive music must be agreeable. Music may inspire devotion, fortitude, 
compassion, benevolence, tranquillity ; it may infuse a gentle sorrow that softens, 
without wounding, the heart, or a sublime horror that expands and elevates, 
while it astonishes the imagination; but music has no expression for 


> 


impiety 
cowardice, cruelty, hatred, or discontent ; for every essential rule of the art 
tends to produce pleasing combinations of sound, and it is difficult to conceive 
how, from these, any painful or criminal affections should arise. I believe, 
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Mr. Twinina, the learned translator of ‘ Aristotle’s treatise on 
poetry,” in his “ Dissertation on the word imitation” as applied to 
music, has introduced similar opinions to those we have cited, with 
however the addition of some new circumstances. The passages 
which. follow, though they haye relation to the same points, are 
extracted from yarious parts of the Dissertation. 

‘¢ Masic can raise ideas immediately only by the actual resemblance 
of its sounds and motions, to the sounds and motions of the thing 
suggested. 

“ Of all the powers of music, this of raising ideas by direct resem- 
blance, is confessed to be the weakest and the least important. It is 
indeed so far from being essential to the pleasure of the art, that 
unless used with great caution, judgment, and delicacy, it will destroy 
that pleasure by becoming, to every competent judge, offensive or 
ridiculous.—The highest power of music, and that from which it 
derives its greatest efficacy, is undoubtedly its power of raising 
emotions. 

‘¢ Between sounds themselves and mental affections there can be no 
resemblance; the resemblance can only be a resemblance of effects— 
the general emotions, tempers, or feelings produced in us by certain 
sounds, are dike those that accompany actual grief, joy, anger, &c. 

“ The expressions of music considered in itself and without words, 
are (within certain limits) vague, general, and equivocal. What is 

{usually called the power over the passions, is in fact no more than a 
power of raising a general emotion, temper, or disposition, common to 
several different though related passions, as pity, love, anger, courage, 
&c. The effect of words is to strengthen the expression of music 
by confining it, by giving ita precise direction, supplying it with 
ideas, circumstances, and an object, and by this means raising it from 
a calm and general disposition or emotion into something approach- 
ing, at least to the stronger feeling of a particular and determinate 
passion. 

“Tam indeed persuaded that the analogy between the melody and 
rythm of music, and the melody and rythm of speech, is a principle 


duce horrible thoughts, and criminal propensity, as well as painful sensations ; 
but this would not be music, nor can it be for the interest of any society to put 
such a villainous art in practice.—Essays, page 155. 
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of greater extent and importance than iscommonly imagined. Some 
writers have extended it so far as to resolve into it the whole power 
of musi¢ over the affections—such appears to have been the idea of 
RoussEav. He divides all music into natural and imitative, in- 
clading under the latter denomination all music that goes beyond 
the’ mere pleasure of tlte sense, and raises any kind or degree of 
emotion ; an effect which he conceives to be wholly owing to an imi- 
tation, more or less perceptible, of the accents and inflexions of the 
voice in animated or passionate specch. Proresson HutcuEson 
was of the same opinion. In his “ Inquiry concerning beauty, &c. 
he says—* There is also another charm in music to various persons, 
which is distinct from the harmony, and is occasioned by its raising 
agreeable passions. The human voice is: obviously varied by all 
the stronger passions; now when our ear discerns any resemblance 
between the air ofa tune, whether sung or played upon an instrument, 
either in its time or modulation, or any other circumstance. to the 
sound of the human voice in any passion ; we shall be touched by it in 
a very sensible manner, and have melancholy, joy, gravity, thoughtful- 
ness, excited in us by a sort of sympathy or contagion.” 

But the author who has gone the farthest into the developement of 
the means by which music affects us, is Mr. ALison, in his beauti- 
ful Essays on the nalure and principles of taste, aud while he classifies 
the sentiments to which sounds address themselves, and endeavours to 
establish some of the principles upon which music, properly so called, 
addresses itself to the understanding and the heart, he gives much 
more to association than any of his predecessors, and thus divides the 
sounds and the ideas, and emotions, they excite. 


“The great divisions of Sound are into Loud and Low, Grave 
and:Acute, Long and Short, Increasing and Diminishing. The two 
first divisions are expressive in themselves: the two last only in con- 
junction with others.” 

“1. Loud Sound is connected with ideas of Power and Danger. 
Many objects in nature which have such qualities, are distinguished 
by such sounds, and this association is further confirmed from the hu- 
man voice, in which all violent and impetuous passions are expresscd 
by loud tones.” 

“2. Low Sound hasa contrary expression, and is connected with 
ideas of Weakness, Gentleness, and Delicacy. This association 
takes its rise not only from the observation of inanimate nature, 
or of animals, where in a great number of cases, such sounds distin- 


guish objects with such qualities, but particularly from the human 
VOL. 11. NO, VI. x 
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voice, where all the gentle, or delicate, or sorrowful affections are ex- 
ressed by such tones.” 

‘3. Grave Sound is connected with ideas of Moderation, Dignity, 
Solemnity, &c. principally, I believe, from all moderate, or restrained, 
or chastened ions being distinguished by such tones in the hu- 
man voice.” 

“4, Acute Sound is expressive of Pain, or Fear, or Surprize, &c. 
and generally operates by producing some degree of astonishment. 
This association, also, seems principally to arise from our experience 
ot such connections ia the human voice.” 

5. Long or lengthened Sound seems to me to have no expression 
in itself, but only to signify the continuance of that quality which is 
signified by other qualities of Sound.” 

“6. Short or abrupt Sound has a contrary expression, and signi- 
fies the cessation ofthe quality thus expressed.” 

“7, Increasing Sound signifies, in the same manner, the increase of 
the quality expressed ; as” 

“8, Decreasing sound signifies the gradual diminution of such 
qualities.” 

“T shall leave to the reader to attend to the diversity of expression 
— arises from the different combinations of these diversities of 

ound.” 

“The most sublime of these sounds appears to me to be a loud, 
grave, lengthened, and increasing Sound.” 

The least Sublime, a low, acute, abrupt, or decreasing Sound.” 

“ The most Beautiful, a low, grave, and decreasing Sound.” 

‘¢ Such are the few general principles that, as far as I can judge, 
take place, with regard to the Sublimity or Beauty of Sounds. The 
innumerable exceptions that there are to every one of these rules, 
affords a sufficient proof that this Sublimity or Beauty of the Sounds 
themselves. Wherever, however, any new sound occurs, itis, I think, 


by its approach to one or other of these classes that we determine its 
Sublimity or Beauty.” 


Mr. ALtson has also a dissertation upon music or “ sounds united 
by certain laws.” The whole is extremely elegant and worthy at- 
tention, though too long to quote in this place. It goes to prove 
what has been laid down by the writers before him, that “ Music is 
productive to us of two distinct and separate pleasures :” 


“1, Of that mechanical Pleasure, which by the constitution of 
our nature accompanies the perception of a regular succession of re- 
lated Sounds.” , 

“2. Of that Pleasure which such compositions of sound may pro- 
duce, either by the Expression of some pathetic or interestin fice: 
tion, or by being the Sign of some pleasing or valuable Quality, 
either in the Composition or the Performance.” 


From hence he deduces “ that it is to this last Source the Beauty or 
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Sublimity of Music is to be ascribed, or that it is Beautiful or Sublime 
only when it is expressive of some pleasing or interesting Quality.” 

I have thus, Sir, concentrated much of what has been written with 
regard to our perceptions of musical sounds by the received authors 
upon the metaphysics of the fine arts, and here I shall conclude ny 
first letter. In my next, I shall endeavour to furnish a more minute 
detail, and to illustrate the premises I may advance by examples 
drawn from eminent composers. 

I am, 
Your’s respectfully, 
M. 


x2 
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TO THE. EDITOR. 


Sir, 


I Cannot regret my having communicated to you the sentiments ex- 
pressed in my former letter, (see p. 448, vol. 1.) since they have been 
found worthy the consideration of the very able writer, who, in your 
last number signs himself “ An English Composer.” As I know of 
no exercise of the mind more agreeable than an amicable inquiry 
after truth with an able and well-bred opponent, I have no hesita- 
tion in coming again to the charge, though at the hazard of being 
driven from the field. 

I am most ready to concede to-the “ English Composer” a much 
larger range of musical learning than any to which I can pretend.— 
It is, indeed, to be expected, that his professional habits should give 
a fuller acquaintance with musical works than would be attained by 
an Amateur. I have, however, since I wrote my former letter, exa- 
mined the works of such Italian Masters as were within my reach, 
and have found in the Madrigals of Ciani, the duets of Steran1, 
Durante, Cuervusini,and Asioui, with scarce any exception, an 
uniform violation of the rule, for which I have presumed to contend. 
Authority then, it must be allowed, is decidedly against me, and, 
though it is contrary to my ordinary habit of mind to question its 
value, being generally led to believe that where the stream has been 
perpetual, copious, and uninterrupted, it must be derived from a ge- 
nuine and perennial source; yet still, as I am so fortunate as to have 
a ** few” if not the ** Pit” on my side, and to perceive in my opponent, 
one who evidently mixes philosophy with his respect for custom, I 
shall venture again to reason the matter. 

Toarrive in matters of opinion at the same unerring certainty as in 
matters of fact and experiment, is utterly impossible. A great dis- 
tinction bas ever obtained between the evidences of external nature, 
and the mere deductions of mind. Allow me, Sir, as some excuse for 
my present temerity to bring to your recollection, how many instances 
of error, both physical and metaphysical though sanctioned by the 
authority of ages, have given instant way to fortuitous discovery or 
casualinquiry. It will too, I trust, lessen any imputation to which 
I may be exposed of inordinate conceit, when I assert, that beside the 
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sanction of the few before alluded to, who have thought with me on 
the subject, I have to add, that my attention was first drawn to the 
subject itself by a profound harmonist ; by the celebrated, but.as I fear 
I must add, the neglected Baumaarren. I may too, I believe, give 
another authority of at least equal eminence. It was my good fortune, 
not many years before his death, to pass a week in the society of Sao- 
mon. I need not say to those who knew him, that to the most unva- 
ried good temper, playful imagination, and benevolent heart, he added 
an excellent judgment, and the liberal attainments of a scholar. 
When he found himself ina party much attached to vocal music, he 
regretted extremely that he had not with him his compositions of 
this kind. Having never seen nor heard any of the works to which 
he alluded, I cannot at all say with what success he realized bis con- 
ceptions ; but I well remember they were such as strongly to confirm 
me in the opinions I had so long entertained, and now, through your 
indulgence, have been permitted publicly to express. 

‘But Sir, I will detain you no longer with prefatory matter, but 
come immediately to the subject of discussion. 

To the theory of your Correspondent, as explanatory of the man- 
nee in which the imagination is affected by the productions of the 
fine arts, I entirely accede; and do really allow that 

“ Pictoribus atque Poetis 

‘¢ Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aqua potestas.” 
But if the power or indulgence be equal, it will hardly be contended 
that its objects are the same. To poetry surely belongs a much 
more comprehensive range than can be claimed by the sister art.— 
To Poetry it is permitted, as your correspondent justly observes, to 
‘animate all inanimate nature.” But Painting possesses no such 
power. She may adorn with flowers, or “ pourtray the influence of 
winds,” but never can she, even with the aid of the most lively ima- 
gination, make the one “ to sigh and mourn” or the other to “ whis- 
per sentiments that will melt and subdue the heart.” Admitting 
then that the Fine Arts have large possessions in common, it will not 
be the less true that each has its own peculiar domain. To music 
it is given, by the pure concord of sweet sounds, or blended with the 
powerful effect of discordant ones, now gentle as the winding stream, 
ox impetuous as the mountain torrent, to give an additional charm or 
sublimity to every creation of the fancy, and to sooth or enforce every 
sentiment of the heart. But even to this “so potent art” there are 
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necessary limits, depending on the means employed. If the human 
voice be the instrument (if I may so express myself) nothing surely 


‘ought to be attempted, which is inconsistent with the acknowledged 


intelligence of the mind that governs it. Let me imagine for a mo- 
ment that a number of voices have been so practised as to be able to 
give the roaring of the Lion, or the neighing of the Steed with much 
more accuracy of imitation than they are expressed by Hayopp in 
one of the accompanying symphonies of the Creation. It is surely 
evident that in the exact proportion of perfection to which such per- 
formance might arrive, would the effect be ridiculous and disgusting. 
The inference I would draw is this,—that where sounds are altered by 
intelligent beings, we are not at liberty, indeed it is not in our power, to 
lay aside the consideration of their intelligence ; and though we may, 
and * must,” (as I before observed) “ if vocal music be to exist, allow 
a plurality of persons to express any sentiment, command, or what- 
ever else, which contains nothing to confine it necessarily to the per- 
son of any particular speaker; yet when the language to be used is of 
necessity so confined, to hear it uttered by a plurality of voices of both 
or either sex, and this without any abatement of satisfaction to the 
hearer, does require a degree of passive endurance in the understand- 
ing, to which I must confess, mine will not often submit. If it were 
possible to conceive, that Messrs. Flight and Robson could so improve 
their Apollonicon as to make it sing a glee in parts, [ am not sure 
that my objection would be removed. For whatever might be 
pleaded in behalf of the unconsciousness and insensibility of the in- 
strument, (a plea, which if allowed, might be effectually urged by 


‘some of our glee singers) yet as the representative of living persons, 


and I could regard it in no other view, the objection would recur with 
all its force. My opponent appears to defend the present practice 
on what seems a tacit admission of the allowable absence of expres- 
sion. He says*‘that in the Chamber and Orchestra there can be no 
dramatic illusion, nor any necessity for us to imagine that the perfor- 
mer is the person whom the poet represents.” To the latter part of 
this sentence I entirely assent. It is indeed impossible, I think, to 
read the masterly criticism of Jounson on this subject, in the pre- 
face to bis Sak EsPEAR, without feeling completely convinced that 
no delusion of the kind, did ever, or does take place. ‘* No person” 
as he truly observes, “ever mistakes his old acquaintance for Alex- 
ander or Cesar, or believes that a stage isa field.” But notwithstand- 
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ing this admission, I am not the less disposed to maintain that no im- 
passioned Being, or in other words, no Being endued with passions, 
can or ought to deliver an impassioned strain, without making it evi- 
dent that he feels what he utters, whether said or sung. I have cer- 
tainly no wish to see our performers in an orchestra (a special privilege 
being allowed to Signor AmMBROGETT!) as active as we are told 
some of the divines on the continent are, who, in their oblong extend- 
ed pulpits, begin a sentence at one end, and thinking that “he who 
runs may preach as well as read,” finish it at many yards distance 
at the other. But I do contend, that living men and women neither 
can, or ought, to be considered as mere Automatons ; and this brings 
me back to my reiterated position, that, if the sentiment to be deli- 
vered is of necessity that of an individual person, there is an inherent 
and inseparable absurdity in giving it to a plurality of voices. 

In the early editions of Pore’s works will be found what has been 
not very decorously revived in the late ones, an additional chapter to 
the memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, giving a humourous account of 
Martin’s falling in love. As so great a philosopher must of course 
be in every respect different from ordinary men, the object on which 
he is made to fix his affections is a monster—consisting of two kit-cats 
(if I may use the word) of female beauty, joined to one body. It 
might be supposed that, if any two voices could be imagined to unite 
with propriety in giving as a duet the impassioned strains of indivi- 
dual emotion, they would be those of Lindamira and Indamora, (such 
are the names given to the separate parts of the superior moiety) but 
so strongly are they moved, agreeably, as I think, to a just concep- 
tion of character, with jealousy and suspicion of each other, that not- 
withstanding their union in some respects, a monologue even from 
them would seem unnatural. 

6 —___——_——quamquam ridentem dicere verum 
* Quid vetat ?” 

It is with no small satisfaction that 1 receive from my sensible 
opponent his full permission to censure, unrestrained, the whole 
tribe of “ harmonized airs ;” and my satisfaction is the greater, as [ 
cannot but think that, in this permission, he yields something of the 
principle for which he contends. If it be maintained that for the 
sake of the greater effect which harmony produces, the language of 
the poet, though purely and necessarily expressive of individual 
emotion, may be uttered by a plurality of voices, why are we to 
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question this additional good effect in an “‘ harmonised air?” For in 
what does it materially differ from the glee, except that the charm 
of melody having been, it may be presunied, more attended to, the 
air, ceteris paribus, will possess a-higher perfection in this respect 
than the glee can claim? It seems no sufficient objection to say, 
that the poetry and music having, in their first conception, been in- 
tended for a particular person or character, must remain sacred.— 
Every complaint or exultation that has ever been given to a Pait- 
Lipa, a Tayrsis, or a Damon, has the same essence of indivi- 
duality.; and therefore I cannot perceive why “harmonized airs,” 
merely as such, are not altogether as defensible as any other compo- 
sitions in which a plurality of voices is made to express the emotions 
of individual passion. 

Your Correspondent cannot possibly hold in higher esteem than 
I do the talents of BantLeman, and I think he is very correct when . 
he ascribes the great charm of his performance to his “ fine expres- 
sion of passion ;” but when he adds, “abstracted from all idea of 
individual character,” does he not go too far? If, in the perform- 
ance he instances, he means merely to assert that we do not mistake 
BartTLeman for PoLyrueme, to this (agreeably to the doctrine of 
Jounson before alluded to) I entirely assent; but surely, where 
expression is powerful and just, there must be with it some idea of 
character; and, according as the language is limited in its applica- 
tion, of appropriate character. But to sum up the whole in a few 
words—if it can be successfully maintained that the most consum- 
mate skill in composition and performance, such as, though it never 
did exist, may be imagined to do so;—if, I repeat, by such a sup- 
posed union and perfection of art, it can ever happen that a plurality 
of voices, and by consequence of persons, shall give a more powerful 
effect (I certainly do not mean of mere sound) to the passionate ex- 
clamations of PoLyPrueme, “ J rage, J melt, I burn,” than they now 
receive from the performance of BarntLeman ; in short, if the 
strong expression of individual feeling in these words do not prohibit 
their being uttered by more than one voice, all that I have been 
contending for is, I will allow, unfounded and frivolous. Somewhat 
of a similar sentiment of propriety, operating on an infirmity of 
temper which delighted in caprice and paradox, might possibly 
dispose Rousseau to speak so unfavourably, as he often does, of 
harmony. ‘ Le plaisir d [harmonie,” he says, “ n’ est qu’ un plaisir 
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de pure sensation, et la jouissance des sens est toujours courte. La 
saliété ct T ennui la suivent de pres ; mais la plaisir de la melodie et du 
chant est un plaisir d’ intérét et de sentiment, qui parle au coeur, et que 
l artiste peut toujours soutenir et renowveller a force de génie.” 1 am 
certainly far from subscribing implicitly to this doctrine, though | 
think it worthy of more consideration than harmonists are sometimes 
disposed to give it. 

But to advert more particularly to the subject of Glees. It will, I 
think, appear on a careful examination of the fact, that the pleasure 
we derive from their performance, depends much less on the words 
than is usually imagined, or than in reason it ought. It is seldom 
that we are able to distinguish more than a few single words or parts 
of sentences, and though we may have had the whole submitted to 
us, we are, for the most part, satisfied with a very slight perusal, and, 
if not offended by any very egregious absurdity, remain perfectly 
satisfied. Some general notion of the prevailing sentiment is ail we 
require. Now, to determine whether this be the forbearance of wis- 
dom or merely of custom, would be, in a great measure, to decide the 
question between me and my opponent. That I share in the gene- 
ral negligence or folly, if such it be, I am ready to concede, as [ 
have often heard, and hope to hear again, the beautiful compositions 
of Smita and others to which he alludes, when my “heart has 
yielded to the power of harmony, and my judgment has surrendered 
itself.” But he must permit me to say, that my satisfaction has been 
much greater, when, instead of any such demand on the forbearance 
of my understanding, it has been fairly appealed to, and made to 
share, and enhance my delight. 

It will not, I think, be altogether foreign to the present subject, to 
mention the great injury which good music frequently receives from 
being employed on unsuitable words. It is fair to presume that the 
poetry of the *‘ Creation,” in its original German, is not unworthy of 
the subject; but can any one hear without regret, the exquisite 
music of Haypw made often absolutely ridiculous, from being asso- 
ciated with our contemptible translation. 

I well remember an incongruity of this sort, which was related to 
me by a friend, who many yeass since attended as Steward at one of 
the Triennial Musical Festivals inthe West. A poem, I believe an 
Epithalamium, had been written “by a person of quality.” Profes- 
sional aid had been obtained to give it the additional charm of music. 
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Through the earnest desire and powerful influence of the author, it 
was now brought before the public, and performed with all the ad- 
vantage of talent, which the occasion could not fail to supply. Be- 
side other complimentary matter, it contained an allusion to a distin- 
guished Féte, with which the happy and hospitable pair had grati- 

’ fied their friends and neighbours. Their polite assiduity on the oc- 
casion was thus described : 


“ He, of the mysteries, the Flamen, 
“ She, the sweet responsive Amen.” 


These verses, so happy in metaphoric illustration and dignity, 
the composer, probably in especial compliment to the pair, made the 
subject of aduet. My friend described himself as having derived 
from it very abundant gratification, (though not perhaps precisely of 
the sort intended) and particularly at the unceasing iteration of 
“ Flamen,” “ Amen.” Here then is an instance in which, it is very 
probable, that much musical merit, both in the composition and ex- 
ecution, were rendered utterly abortive by the absurdity of the lan- 
guage. 

Something similar occurred during my residence in Oxford. The 
late Dr. Pattie Hares, whose merit as a composer is well known, 
was gratifying the University, according to his custom, with one of 
his Term “ Lectures.” We had been less fortunate than usual in his 


coadjutor. In an ode to harmony, “furnished for the occasion, 
were these linés :”— 


“ But Jove, at his ease, 
“ Cared nothing for these.” 


I scarcely need say what the effect was upon the gaiety of youth, in 
that region of cultivated taste and classic propriety. 

Believe me, Sir, I should have felt much more reluctance, in ad- 
verting to the want of discrimination, which very respectable musi- 
cians have sometimes shewn in their selections or use of words, were 
I replying to the criticisms of a less accomplished writer than the 
“ English Composer.” It cannot however be denied, that with re- 
gard, not only to musicians, but to all the professional cultivators of 
the fine arts, it has been a subject of frequent lamentation and re- 
gret, that their minds are apt to be too much cramped by the necessi- 
ties of their art: I mean from the vast portion of time required to 
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conquer difficulties purely mechanical. The instance of the “ En- 
glish Composer,” and unquestionably of many others, if their abilities 
were equally made known, would soon shew that our regrets might 
be spared ; and I cannot but congratulate the professors of music in 
general on the excellent vehicle which the ‘ Quartely Musical Re- 
view” offers for the vindication and expansion of their fame. 

It was, I believe, reserved for you, Sir, to establish the first regular 
and authentic musical journal, and thereby to render a most essential 
service to music and musical men. No reader can be insensible to 
the industry and research which your work so clearly manifests ; 
while the information, critical acumen, and, above all, the liberal 
and philosophical spirit of investigation, displayed in its diversified 
and amusing contents, fully entitle it to the extensive, and, as I am 
happy to learn, increasing patronage it obtains. Nor does it less de- 
serve the cordial support and aid of that body, whose interests it is 
indeed one of its main objects to promote. That person must have 
observed little of human events who does not perceive the im- 
portance of works like the present, to direct and stimulate the mind. 
If there be at this time more general information than it any former 
period, and a more extensive habit of regarding with critical atten- 
tion the various objects that solicit our notice, it is, undoubtedly, 
owing, in great measure, to the ability so eminently shewn in our 
-periodical press. But, as I have before observed, nothing of im- 
portance had yet ,appeared on the subject of music, or at least no- 
thing in the least deserving attention, as directed to the higher 
department of the art. Indeed, with the exception (if it be an ex- 
ception) of Brown’s Lerrers, I recollect no work that has even 

aimed at this object, since the publication of Dr. Bunney’s His- 
gory. We have had, in abundance, treatises on the laws of vibra- 
tion, the origin of musical sounds, and the rules for their combina- 
tion; but to illustrate their beauty and force, when wrought upon 
by the creative powers of genius, to consider the !musician as an ar- 
tist on the same form with the statuary, the painter, and the poet, and 
investigate, by what happy inspiration, he is enabled, like them, to 
charm the fancy and subdue the heart; all this has been left, I be- 
lieve exclusively to the Editor of the “ Quarterly Musical Review.” 

Wishing therefore all possible success to a work in which, as I 
conceive, the best interests of music are so intimately concerned, I 
presume to exhort the profession to value it, as it deserves; and to 

x2 
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profit of the opportunity it affords of redeeming their art and them- 
selves ftom the low prejudices of the “‘ great, vulgar, and the small ;” 
from the contracted view or puny conceit of those who believe or af- 
fect to believe that the merit of a musician is only to be looked for at 
his finger’s ends. Let them call to their aid the potency of a pen, 
and avail themselves (as your respectable correspondent, the “ En- 
glish Composer,” has done,) of an indulgence you will hardly refuse. 
Nor can it be doubted but an abundance of topics will arise for con- 
sideration much more worthy their regard than the suggestions of 


PHILOPREPON. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


HAVING had the pleasure in your last Number of offering some 
remarks on two volumes of Sacred Music, composed and selected by 
Mr. Novetto, I concluded my observations with the following 
paragraph, to which paragraph I particularly beg leave to solicit 
the attention of your readers. 

“] have purposely avoided noticing one or two instances of conse- 
cutive fifths and octaves, that are tobe met with in this compilation ; 
for I consider that the melody of a part may suffer, or the general 
effect of a piece be injured by too scrupulous a care to avoid them. 
If faults, they are generally of too insignificant a nature to be noticed 
in the works of authors of eminence, and should rather be left to be 
discovered by those who are unable to appreciate the beauties of 
composition ; the latter of which so predominate in this work, that I 
cannot but think that amateurs, and even professors, are much 
indebted to Mz. Novetto for the publication of it.” 

I have since held a correspondence with Mr. Nove ito, whocon- 
siders the above paragraph to contain an unfounded charge against 
himself and two other composers, in his selection. Whether I have 
made any charge at all, I leave to the public; I think it must be 
pretty evident I had no such intention. There is not perhaps any 
rule in harmony more frequently inculcated than the necessity of 
avoiding consecutive fifths and octaves; but as authors do not agree 
as to the extent of this rule, I propose, after having pointed out the 
consecutions above alluded to, (instead of offering any comment of 
my own,) to quote the opinions of three writers onthe sciencé, whose 
authority in the musical world, 1 presume, is generally allowed, 
viz. Messrs. Rameau, Kouumann, and Dr. Crorcn. 

In the “‘ Domine saloum fac,” by Mr. Nove to, in addition to 
Ricc1’s Mass, in the 21st bar of the “ Gloria Patri,” v. 1, p. 30, a 
consecution of fifths takes place between the tenor and alto, the first 
of which is imperfect and the second perfect. Another consecution 
of fifths, the first imperfect and the second perfect, takes place in the 
organ part from the Ist to the 2d bar of the “ Christe eleison,” of the 
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mass by Cassatt, v. 1, p.45. A third consecution of fifths, the 
first imperfect and the second perfect, takes place between the alto 
and treble, from the Ist to the 2d bar of Mz. WesLey’s arrangement 
of the mass “ Pro Angelis,” v. 1, p. 78; which passage is also re- 
peated between the 3d and 4th bar of the ** Christe eleison.” ~ 

With respect to fifths, Dr. Croton, in his Elements of Musical 
Composition, p. 28, gives the following rule :— 

“ Tye consecutive; perfect fifths must not take place between the 
same ig 9? 

To which he adds this note amongst others :— 

“A perfect fifth may follow or be followed by an imperfect one, 
but these do not in general sound so well between the treble and bass 
parts as between some of the inner parts.” 

Concerning imperfect fifths, Mr. KoLumann observes, in his New 
Theory, c. 5, s. 23, that “ the ancient rule has been, that two fifths of 
which the one only is perfect, may be set in the same part, and there- 
fore the greatest composers have set and some still set a perfect fifth 
after the false, both ascending and descending. But this is wrong: 
for a false fifth consists of the two upper parts of the fundamental 
discord ; and, consequently, the higher note must descend one degree 
' and the lower note ascend one degree. Whenever, therefore, that 
fifth proceeds to a perfect fifth, one of those two resolutions or both 
must be omitted, which has a bad effect.” 

Rameau, in his Treatise, c. 14, says, “All major discords are 
those that arise from the leading note or sharp seventh; and as this 
note ought naturally to ascend a semitone to the key note, all major 
discords are to do the like.” 

And a little further on he continues, “ All minor discords are those 
which arise from that note that makes the seventh to the fundamental 
bass ; and. these discords are to be resolved by descending diatoni- 
cally; such are the seventh and the false fifth.” 

The only succession of perfect fifths that I have observed, are from 
the 4th to the 5th bar of the organ part of Ma. Wesxey’s arrange- 
ment of the Mass, “* Pro Angelis,” p. 78, but they do not occur in 
the vocal score. 

In the “ Adeste Fideles,” which is four parts; as arranged by Mr. 
Novex%Lo, vol. II, p. 69, in the 10th-and 11th bars, is a consecution 
of unisons between the tenor and bass, the last of which proceeds to 
an octave, by the bass descending a third and the tenor ascending a 
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sixth. Concerning such consecutions Dr. Crores observes in the 
work above quoted, page 30. 

“ Rule.—Two consecutive octaves or unisons, must not take place 
between the same parts.” 

To which rule he adds the two following notes. 

“ This rule is the next in point of strictness to the foregoing. The 
violations of it by contrary motion occur more frequently than those 


of the former rule, and may be allowed on pressing i as in 
Canons, Fugues, &c. where the subject could not otherwise Ge pre- 
served. This manner of evading the rule is generally in 


music of more than four parts, though it should never take place 
between the upper and lower parts, but generally between the bass 
and one of the inner parts. The student is, however, recommended 
to keep to the rule as strictly as possible.” : 

“ A repetition of the same notes in octaves isnot against rule; if one 
part moves while the others stand still, the rule is not broken. But it is 
contrary to rule for both parts to move ; unless indeed the entire pas- 
sage consists of octaves, and then a whole orchestra may perform in 
octaves to each other, and not break the rule, and the word tasto or 
tasto solo, expresses this absence of chords in Thorough Bass.” 

Mr. Koutmann in his new theory, c. 5, s. 13, rule, 2.—¢But 
consecutive perfect octaves or perfect fifths are not allowed in the 
same parts, particularly not in similar motion.” 

“Sec. 16. But from consecutive octaves, which generally come in 
only by mistake, must be distinguished those which are set on pur- 
pose, either by doubling the highest or the lowest parts, in the higher 
or lower octave. For such octaves or unisons are good when they do 
not come among the other parts, so as to produce irregular crossings.” 

“Sec. 17. The reason why the applied consecutive octaves are 
disallowed is: because they render their respective parts too conspi- 
cuous against the other parts; and thereby interrupt the equality of 
the different parts. But in themselves they are inoffensive.” 

Rameav in his Treatise of Music, c. 5, says, 

“ Two octaves or two fifths are never to follow one another imme- 
diately, yet it may be practiced in pieces of four parts, provided 
that the progression of the two parts, that make two octaves, or two 
fifths, moves by a contrary motion, that is to say, that if one of the 
octaves ascends, the other ought to descend.” 

Here are the opinions of three elaborate writers on musical science, 
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as to consecutions. As for myself, I can only disavow the intention 
of making any charge whatever, but in the uncertain state in which 
such authorities had left the question, I could not avoid some allusion 
to them. 
lam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
_ James Tayuor. 
bie Street, Norwich, 27th Dec. 1319. 


PS. I wish it to be clearly understood, that I have not observed 
any consecutive octaves in Mr. Novex.o’s Collection; but, that 
from a mistake of terms, the unisons and octaves above mentioned 
were the progressions alluded to in your last number, as being, 
in my opinion, liable to the same rule: and for this reason I have on 
the present occasion introduced the opinions of Messrs. Rameau 
and KoLLMann relative to octaves. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, . 


I Perceive, with very great pleasure, that you have called the 
attention of the public to Mr. Hewirt’s New Theory of Musical 
Harmony. 

During his short residence in London, Mr. Hewitt politely fa- 
voured me with several opportunities of hearing him develope.some 
of the principles on which his system is founded. Those opportu- 
nities were too few to enable me to form any thing like a correct 
judgment of the whole system; and it becomes me to state, that my 
previous siudies have not qualified me to decide on the accuracy of 
the mathematical part of it. 

But with many of Ma. Hewitr’s practical reasonings I must own 
myself to have been highly pleased; they appeared, to me, to be 
both original and profound. 

To this I may add, that he is an unassuming and ingenuous young 
man. He exhibits no ridiculous affectation of secrecy, nor does he 
present his discoveries to the world, accompanied with assertions of 
their vast superiority which must necessarily excite a doubt and 
distrust in the mind of every reflecting person. On the contrary, 
while the whole of Mra. Hewitt’s Theory seems to be the result of 
patient and laborious investigation, on his part, he appears perfectly 
ready to submit it to the same excellent test, on the part of the 
public. 

I am far from presuming to suppose, Mr. Editor, that my opinien 
can have any weight with that public ; nevertheless, I venture thus to 
address you, indischarge ofaduty which I owe toa deserving Profes- 
sor. And | shall be happy if, in the smallest degree, I should success- 
fully second your endeavours to excite attention'towards Ma.Hewitr, 
who, by his industry, his frankness, and his modesty, seems to have 
a strong claim on the support and patronage of all those who are 
sincerely desirous of witnessing the advancement of real musical 
science. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your very humble and obedient Servant, 


Brompton, Dec. 27, 1819. WM. HORSLEY. 
VOL. Il. NOs vi. v4 
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SECOND EXTRACT FROM THE ‘MANUSCRIPT OF 
SIGNOR FRANCESCO BIANCHI. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF MUSIC. 


History has conducted us step by step from the foundation of 
the Greeks to their decay, withouta point to illuminate us farther.— 
We are therefore arrived at the Christian era. Let us see what we 
may gather from history. 

It is believed, that the Romans having learned music from the 
Greeks, preserved the same Grecian characters, and the same man- 
ner of writing. It is therefore pretended, that St. Gregory the great, 
who lived in the sixth century, was the restorer of the Canto Fermo 
or Ecclesiastical chant, and from thence called Gregorian, and that in 
this restoration, he was the first to substitute the seven Latin letters for 
the Greek, to express the seven different sounds; using the capital 
letters for the grave sounds, or the bass, the small for the repetition 
of these, and double letters for the acute or high. As the following, 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G; a, b, c, d, e, f, g; aa, bb, cc, dd, ee, ff, gg. 
This is the general opinion, while others declare the substitution to be 
miore ancient. 

It is not of much importance to us to know who first applied 
these letters to express the sounds, but it shows that the original man- 
ner of writing our music, was by letters similar to the Greek, and 
that consequently they could have continued to understand them.— 
I shall here observe, that (if the monuments accumulated by P. 
M. Martini* are genuine) the Greeks used many letters in dif- 


* Father J. B. Martini, a skillful composer and erudite musician, was 
born at Bologna, in 1706. After the of his yo , he entered the order 
of St. Francis; we donot know w he had engaged in it when his taste 
for erudition and his love for antiquity, led him to undertake the travels whith 
he extended to Asia. It wasnot till his return that he entirely devoted himself 
to music: he studied this art under several masters, amongst whom he hitnself 


mentions the celebrated Ant. Perti. His in composition was so rapid, 
that in 1723, when but 17, he was appointed of the Chapel to a convent 
of his order at Bologna, which situation he filled till his death. 

He exercised the functions of in the same art, and his school the 
ssert learned coining, be ely uring his has produced a < 
perder Sil Sonnet posers than any , while artists 4 

With the most brilliant’ sdéctes, have 
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ferent ways, that is, horizontal and oblique, reversed and cut off, and 
other signs, (as may he seen in the same history); hence they must 


both an honor and a duty to take his advice, and to attend to his instructions ; 
amongst these was the celebrated Jome.ui. 

To the talent of forming good scholars, P. Martini united that of a com- 
poser. He has written a large quantity of highly esteemed church music, but 
his most celebrated compositions are some duets in the style of Ricercari, and 
some canons for the harpsichord or organ, which are excessively difficult. Not- 
withstanding a degree of coldness, his works please by the purity, learning, 
and the good taste which characterise them. 

But Martin1’s principal titles to reputation are his treatises on the different 
parts of music. Amongst his works, there are two which chiefly deserve parti- 
cular attention, namely, his Saggio fondamentale pratico di contra punto, or 
Essay on Counterpoint, and his History of Music. 

The first of these consists in two collections of models, the one of counter- 
point upon plain chant, the other of fugues for from two to eight voices. In the 
first collection, the Pere Mantins takes a survey of the eight sounds generally 
admitted inte plain chant, he gives an example of counterpoint properly so called 
upon eack of them, most frequently taken by P. Const. Powra, and several 
examples of plain chant fugated, taken from Potestrtua. ‘These examples are 

ied by explanatory notes ; hc whole preceded by a s exposi- 
tion of the rule of counterpoint. The second collection is an abri treatise 
on the rules of fugue and canon, followed by pieces of fugue in the madrigal 
style, sacred and profane, rising from two to eight voices with and without a 
continued bass, accompanied by notes. The most praise-worthy part of these 
collections is without doubt, his choice of examples drawn from the best masters, 
and which convey a knowledge of their several styles of composition ; this ex- 
cepted, the work, in the present state of things, possesses but a very moderate 
utility. Im fact, with respect to the counterpoint or plain chant, the examples 
by P. MARTINI, are written upon a system which is no longer felt in these days, 
aud which consequently cannot be treated with success ; as to the fugated pieces, 
they are more like preludes than fugues, properly so called; a great number 
are written upon the same principles as the preceding, and are therefore useless. 
With regard to the text, accompanying these models, it cannot be denied, that 
the introductions are too much abridged, and consequently useless to pupils 
who donot understand them, and also to masters who know more than they 
include. With relation to the notes placed below the examples, in spite of 
some very interesting particulars, it must be owned, that they are in general too 
simple, since they include no more than what is already known by those who 
undertake to read them, and merely present them with remarks which they 
themselves are able to make. As.the digressions indulged in by the commen- 


work, is, that of having proved that he perfectly understood Italian ae, 
the excellent school of the 16th and 17th century ; while by 

good taste he has displayed in the choice of the chef d’ceuvres of this epoch, he 

has been able to induce the reader to appreciate it. 

een eee canis Geman eel aiates erie oe 
work attests immense reading and prodigious erudition ; itis a con- 

pate gar written with , and somewhat interesting, but it 

ead nor plan, nor - of judgment or criticism. He in- 

Zz 
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have certainly had different significations ; and St. Grecory has 
merely substituted seven latin letters, to express the seven musical 
sounds. If he has reformed and modified the ecclesiastical chant, 
this is pure melody and not harmony; whence, it appears to me, 
that he cannot be said to deserve the name of restorer. 

These letters were afterwards applied to different lines respecting 
so many strings: points were then substituted instead of letters, which 
were placed upon the lines and between the spaces, and other signs, 
as for example, those in our Canto Fermo, all of which may be seen in 
the history of P. Martin1; but it is also dispnted, whether these 


tended to comprise it in five volumes, but thus continued, it would have es 
tended to at least twenty-five or thirty. 

With the view of pursuing his labours, P. Martrx1 had amassed an enor- 
mous quantity of materials. The libraries of Italy had enriched him with valua- 
ble manuscripts. His friend Borricani had left him his great musical library, 
which contained many rare works. The generosity of the famous Farivexzs, 
furnished him with cvusidershle funds, and enabled him to procure all 
imaginable materials. These united svurcee formed a library of seventeen 
thousand vol three hundred of which were mauuscripts. They occupied 


four rooms, the first contained the manuscripts, in the second and third were 


‘placed the printed works, and in the fourth, the musical works, nearly ali 


The sweetness, simplicity, and modesty which formed the character of Man- 
‘1, his eagerness to communicate te all who desired it, the treasures of science 
and of erudition he have conciliated universal esteem and veneration. 
The great Frederic, to whom he sent in 1782 his History of music, answered 
him in a letter written with his own hand, accompanied by a snuff box, and his 
portrait enriched with diamonds. All these whom the love of the arts con. 
dacted into Italy, visited him in passing Bologna, and quitted him with senti- 
ments of admiration and gratitude. weg ie alive tangs Mewinc s  | 
in the chest, according to Doctor un 
him symptoms of that disease, and he on the 23d of August, 1784. 

Besides the works above cited, the following must be enumerated. 

Lettera al? Ab. Gio. Bat. Passeri de Pesero, auditor di camera dell? Emin. 

di Ferrara, 1772. In the second volume of the works of Doni, page, 
265, 4to.— Onomasticum seu synopsis musicarum Grecarum atque 
secum, cum earum interpretatione ex Jo. Bapt. Donii, in the second 
volume of the works of Doni, page 268. Some articles inserted in the different 
Kalian Journals. 

There was an eloge published at Rome on P. Marttn1, Elogio del padre 
ambattista Martini, Minore conventuale. ‘This discourse was pronounced by 
Father Della Valle, on the 24th of November, 1784. It was also upon this 


eecasion that the master of the executed with great pomp 
mass of the composition 


of Martini. Another eloge er on 
1786. Orasione in lode del P. Mant, recitata da G. B. H. M nella 
solenne academia de Fervidi Pultimo giorno del? anno, 1784. It is there said, 
that P. Mantis has left his materials to the Azsz Marre, his and that 
he will finish the History of music.— Dictionnaire Historique Art. 
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signs existed before or after the eleventh century, some attributing 
the invention to Guipo Aretino. in fact there is nothing to be 
clearly understood from the invasion of the Barbarians into Europe, 
which ruined all the arts and sciences; amongst the rest music suffer- 
od, and was neglected for a length of time. 

In the eleventh century music began to be restored, and at the same 
time to be cultivated with more ardour. A certain Benedictine 
Monk of Arezzo, called Gu1po, and by others Guipone, was (as far 
as we know) the real restorer, since he gave music a fixed system till 
then unknown or neglected. 

Gutpo was the inventor of the six monosyllables of the solfeggio, 
ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, which we now make use of, only that for the 
greater sweetness the Italians have changed the Ut into Do, having 
no respect to the circumstance of Guipo’s having drawn the six 
monosyllables from the words of the hymn of St. John, Ut, queant 
la,xis, re, conare fibris, &c. since such erudition imports little to the 
substance. 

The principal fact is, that this author had either some well founded 
tradition, or some fragment of the Greek music, since he was nearer 
to their times than we are, or else by means of his studies and of his 
labour and genius, he formed three hexacords into a system, which 
iaclude in substance the true principle of the Greek music, and that 
ef all ages, for there can be but one. 

The first hexacord, which word signifies a progression of six eon- 
secutive sounds by proximate gradations, began with the letter G and 
extended to E ; he called it the hexacord of B § to distinguish it from 
the other, into which entered the BL. The second began with C and 
ended with A, which he called the scale of nature; and the third 
began with F and finished with D, to which he gave the name of the 
eoale of B flat. As a farther illustration, they are here shown with 
the corresponding letters :— 

Letters - G. A. BR.C. D. E. F. G. A.B. C. D. 
ist Scaleof B&R Do Re Mi Fa Sol La 
’ 123 8 @ 5 6 


9d Seale of nature Do Re Mi Fa Sol La 
123 4 5 6 
8d Scale of BL Do Re Mi Fa Sol La 
om 23 4465 6 


1 
Faadamental letters, G. Cc. F. 
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By this example it may be seen, that Guipo applied the seven 
monosyllables to the seven letters of St. Gaecory, but it may 
be farther discovered why he gave the name to each letter, as 
follows :— . 

A.—la, mi-re, B.—mi, C.—solefa-ut, D.—la-sol-re, E.—la-mi, 
F.—fa-ut, G.—sol-re-ut. 

With these names, (by which the sounds are always called in Italy,) 
he has intended to indicate the different situation into which cach 
letter or sound falls in the three scales, in order to ascertain with more 
facility the said gradations, since the same letter does not always 
produce the same sound. In short, the sound of the letter A in the 
first scale, is distant a major-tone from G, in the proportion of 9 to 8, 
and in that of F, third scale, A is distant from G a minor tone, in the 
proportion of 10 to 9, that is to say the decrease of a comma, a dif- 
ference from the first A to the second, of 81 to 80. For the same 
reason D, also second in the second scale, is an increase from the same 
D in the third scale, because such ought to be the interval of the se- 
cond in C, and of the sixth in F. Hence it is that upon titular words 
adopted in the solfeggio, the voice can with more facility execute 
these differences. 

The word Alamire signifies, therefore, that the letter A is called la 
in the second scale, as the 6th of C. Miin the third as the third of 
F. Re in the first as the second of G. For the same reason the let- 
ter B is called mi, because it enters solely into the first, as the third of 
G. The letter C. becomes sol in the third as the fifth of F ; fain the 
first as the fourthof G; and ut or do as the first ofits own scale. The 
letter D is called la in the third as the sixth of F; solin the first as the 
fifth of G; and re in the second assecond of C. The’ letter F be- 
comes fa in the second as the fourth of do, ut in the third as the first 
of its own tetrachord. The letter G is called sol in the second as the 
fifth of C, re in the third as the second of F, and ut as the first of its 
ownscale. The letter B-with a flat is called fa, as a fourthto F ina the 
third scale. 

From this analysis it may be perceived with what excellent judg- 
ment the names have been given to the seven Ictters which express 
the sounds. The disposition and order in which the tetrachords are 
placed, putting that of nature in the middle, is not lessadmirable. 

It is adopted asa precept, never to pass from the first hexacord of 
B natural to the third of B flat, nor from this to the ‘first, without 
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passing through the second of nature. The middle, as the true cen- 
tre of the foundation, may pass indiscriminately to the first or to the 
third. When, therefore, the melody surpasses the la, it makes the 
change after the fourth fa, in the ascent calling the fifth sol of the ex- 
isting hexacord by the name of re, as the second of that to which 
it passes, and likewise in descending it makes the change after th» 
fourth fa, calling the third mi of the real hexacord, by the name of 
la, as the sixth of that to which it passed. 

It must be remarked that the author has prefixed the change upon 
the la and the re, which are the sixth and the second of the three 
hexacords, because these are the chords subject to the alteration of 
the comma, as we have remarked above. From these laws is derived 
the facility of sounding the true intervals, according to the nature 
of the desired scales. He has very judiciously not given a name to 
the seventh, and for very good reasons, as I shall have occasion to 
show in this work. 

This author has wisely invented these three hexacords, by which the 
real form of the mode may be ascertained. The greater part of the 
moderns believe that he had intended to form three modes, when in 
substance there is but one, and it is in fact the great system of the 
Greeks. 

Gu1po has called the first letter G of this system Gamaut. Some 
authors have pretended that this name was given it to preserve the 
letter Gamma of the Greeks, and others have interpreted that it was 
done to indicate the initial of his name, Guipo, he being the in- 
ventor of the method, not being able to conceive that the gamma of 
ut ought to begin with G; but both have erred. Know then that 
Gu1po, by calling the first letter G of the first scale Gamaut, has in- 
tended to express system of ut, or do, or in other words, scale of Do, 
or mode of Do, because exactly such is the real scale of Do. In fact, 
the French, who know no other names for the sounds than those of 
Guo, still call it the Gamut of ut, of re, or fa, which implies the 
scale of do, or re, or fa, &c. 

This method of solmization was preserved in Italy till about the 
end of the last century, and it is still used by some; but after the 
test of the world had adopted a seventh monosyllable called si, the 
Italians did the same, and hence the modern scales of the two modes, 
major and minor, is as follows : 
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Corresponding letters in the 

pomenting. lotto: % 4 Ra. B. C. D. E. F. G. A. B.C. 
Monosyllab!es of the major mode Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si De 
Monosyllables oftheminor mode La Si Do Re Mi Fa Sol La 

It cannot be denied that this method has facilitated the executioa 
and the practice to youth; but reformations, however useful, are 
often pernicious, since they cause the knowledge of the true and solid 
principles of the sciences to be lost. 

Without its being necessary to recur to history and to antiquity to 
discover the principle of music, we have in these three scales the tres 
fountain, but it is not yet intrinsically known, anc from its simplicity, 
not considered ; and it has been changed, without sufficient reflection, 
a reformation, which I have said is pernicious. 

The belief that the mode may be formed from the scale of that 
given sound in which a composition begins, as for example, do, re, 
mi, &c. and the junction of this monosyllable si for the seventh string 
of the mode, has been the true reason why we have never returned to 
the real principle. P. Saccutis therefore quite wrong when he con- 
demns Guipo for having omitted the monosyllable by the seventh 
string, and formed the system of six.on six strings, calling them hex- 
acords. Gu1po knew what he was about, and Saccut does not 
comprehend what the former has wisely done. He, in fact, has re- 
stored music, and the other authors who have ‘succeeded him have 
done more harm than the irruption of the barbarians, since, instead of 
illustrating, (with such excellent monuments,) they have plunged it 
into the chaos of confusion. The following is a proof. 

As far as we know, Zaruino,* after Guipo, was one of the first 


* Josep ZaR.ino, a celebrated master of the chapel of St. Mark, at Ve- 
nice, was born at Giogga, near Venice, at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century ; he was a pupil of Aprran Wixaert, and succeeded Cyraian 
Rone, whose office he filled in 1565. His theoretical works have raised him 
to the rank of one of the first classical authors of the sixteenth century. The 
merit of having discovered the relation between the major and minor third is 
also attributed to him. 

Ali his works were printed at Venica, in 1538, four volumes, folio. Those 
which relate to music, are— 

ist. Institutioni harmoniche, nelle quali, oltre le materie appartenenti alla 
musica, si trovano dichiarati molti luoghi di poeti, historici e filosofi. Venice, 
1558 and 1588. 4to. 

2d. Dimostrationi harmoniche, Venice, 1571. 

4th. An enlarged edition of the same work appeared in 1553. 
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authors who treated of music scientifically, making use of the mono- 
chord to treat of the length of the strings and of the consonances ; 
let us then hear what this author says, upon whom the title of the 
Prince of Musicians has been bestowed by M. pz Brossarp. 

I shall not stop to speak of the rules which he gives for the manage- 
ment of the perfect and imperfect consonances, saying that they can- 
not make two octaves or two fifths, on account of their perfection 
and equality of proportion, whilst every one sees that such reasoning 
is sufficient to make one shut the book and to do away the desire to 
learn music. In consequence of this perfection, he says that you 
cannot pass from one perfect consonance to another, without striking 
a middle or making use of contrary or oblique motion. Nor from 
an imperfect to another by direct motion, but only by contrary or 
oblique motion, &c. when it is constantly done with perfectly good 
effect. Chapter 29 of this author shows his mode of reasoning in matters — 
of science ; but what is most surprisng is a chapter in which he treats 
of the consonances produced by a division of the string in an harmonic 
series, and the ratios it gives. He says that whenever an harmonic 
series is extended ad infinitum, still relating to music and to the con- 
sonances, it does not surpass 1-6, that is, a sixth of the string. Now 
let us hear the theological reasons he gives for it. Because, he says, 
the Creator has placed the confines of the pleasing consonances at a 
sixth, and because the number six is a mystic number, which com- 
prises great value, and with which PLato has effected great marvels ; 
and because this number, multiplied ad infinitum, always produces 
itself as the last figure: that is—6 multiplied by 6 produces 36 ; and 


3d. Istitutioni e demonstrationi de musica, Venice, 1580 and 1602. 

4th. Opere della musica, 1589, 2 vols. : 

5th. Soplementi musicali, 1588. 

6th. Melopeo o musico perfetto. 

7th. De utraque musica, libri venticinque latini, 1559. 

8th. Storia della musica. 

9th. Trattato che la quarta e la quinta sono mezzane tra la consonanze per- 
ee still in manuscript, and to be found in the library of the P. 

i. 

Zar.ino was also a composer. The modulationes sex vocum per Phil. Us- 
bertum editw, Venice, 1566, and the Spartito di una missa a 4 voci in ma- 
nuscript, are his also ; several masses, both printed and in manuscript. He 
also composed for the theatre. In 1630, Orfeo was represented at Paris, by a 
company of singers, brought there by Canpinat Mazarin. 

Warner fixes the time of the of Zanino in the year 1559, but he 
is deceived, since he succeeded Rore in 1565. Lazorpr names the year 
1559, and this opinion is most probable. Dic. Hist. Art. Zarline. 
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in continuation, 6, 36, 216, 1296, &c. &c.—here we see it continually 
produces 6 as the last figure. I now ask if this is reasoning? since 
in that case I have one equally fine, to demonstrate that it ought not 
to surpass the number five, since it not only produces itself by multi- 
plying, but also its square 25, that is, 5, 25, 125, 625: but these are 
cabalistic and mystical ; music has no need of the cabala, nor of Plato’s 
mystic number six. Sciences demand demonstrative reasoning. 

Another disadvantage produced by the refurmation of the scale is, 
that of having invoived the choral tones in confusion, and on this 
head ZaR ino is very diffuse. 

Psalmody is composed of old melodies. The greatest use made of 
music, in the time of Gurpo, was for the ecclesiastical chant. There 
are six modifications in the form of his scales, as will be seen here- 
after; hence to that melody of these anthems or psalms, which con- 
tained more in one date than in the other of these modifications, was 
given the name of tone or mode. To the principal were six after- 
wards added ; they were increased to eight, then to ten, and in the 
end to twelve, giving them the different names of authentic, plagal, 
mixed, and transposed. The letter D contained two. When the 
melody was carried to the fifth above, it was called authentic; and 
when it went to the fourth below, it was plagal. The others were 
formed in the same order. The following example shows the first 
eight, which were the principal : 


@ 4° 6° 8° 
Plagal.. A—D—A B—C—B C—F—C D—G—D. 


Authentic D—A—D E—B—E F —C—F G—D-G. 

These choral tones, called diatonic, are in substance but one mode, 
as will be demonstrated ; but our scale has quite drawn us from our 
path. 

After the invention of the letters, points, rhombs, and other signs 
with which music was written before and during the time of Guipo, 
our modern characters were successively invented; and after the 
counterpoint of note against note, (the term is derived from the points 
against points, which were used,) flowery or florid counterpoint had 
its origin; which means to put more notes against one which may be 
followed by the bass, or more notes of this against a note or sound to 
be found in the melody. In these then the modern scale of our 
modes has its origin, but having lost the intrinsic science of these 
modes or melodies, many have believed from the name of the eight 
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diatonic tones, that they were different from ours, and therefore they 
ought not to make use of the diesis and B), (where they are necessary) 
in applying the harmony. 

I have said that Zarwino is very diffuse concerning these modes, 
and after many comments they come to light still more to confound 
history.. Our old masters have endeavoured to put the harmony to 
these canti fermi, in order to make Arabian music (since according to 
P. Martini this music is derived from the Hebrews), and without 
knowing how they might do it; always disputing whether the an- 
them was from this rather than the other tone. In proof of this read 
the first part of the copy of P. Martini, pages 2 and 3, and it will 
be seen that he endeavours to discover of what mode was the anthem 
Hec dies quam fecit dominus et letemur in ea; and after having made 
many conjectures concludes thus—he believes it may be the fourth 
tone transposed a fourth, without knowing it. Here then is an in- 
convenience produced by the reformers’ not being able to know in 
what mode a given melody may be. 

The system of Guipo is abandoned—all have learned modern 
music by the scale of Do; hence so many practical professors, who 
have received this as the principle of the theory, as well as literati 
and philosophers, who without practice have made the analysis of 
these scales or principles, and have found themselves still in the dark 
and in the most profound labyrinth. Consequently practical authors 
have treated the matter as it has been received by their masters, and 
therefore they could give no demonstrative reasons, but only those of 
condensed, uncertain, and fallacious practice, and often contrary to 
the practice itself, as ZarLino, Fux, and others after them. Phi- 
losophers, on the contrary, not having found a certain geometrical 
order, have lost their patience, have supposed that it has nothing to 
do with mathematics, and instead, have begun to sophisticate upon 
what depends the softness of the conjunct sounds of the major and 
minor, or of the proportionate consonances and dissonances, as 
Evcurp, Boetius, Euter, P. Mersennus, M. Sauveur, and 
others, who have all terminated in disputes. 

It has thence happened that those who have written since Zan- 
Lino, have submitted to what he has said more than to St. Aucus- 
TIN; and, consequently, the authors of histories have nourished the 
same principles, have bowed the head to the prince of musicians, and 
ignorant of the true principle of modern music, and unable to decide 

2ak 
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between truth and error, by writing all that has been said by authors, 
have madea compilation of contradictory facts, disputes, and con- 
versies. 

I say that the principal object (speaking of music) that ought most 
to interest human. wisdom, is to discover the fountain of its princi- 
ple; but this cannot be done with facility by a mere man of letters 
without his being also consummate in practice, whence to make just 
comparisons and just applications, in order to see that they exactly 
correspond in all their points; nor by an expert practician, who is 
destitute of all other science, or at least has only superficial acquire- 
ments. A superficial idea of the names and terms of our music is 
not sufficient for the comprehending of the technical phrases of the 
ancients, neither literate nor practical ; and it is therefore easy to 
confuse the relations of the one with the other. The following ex- 
ample will serve as a rule. 

ARISTOXENUs says, in his third book that the chromatic diesis 
cannot be used between the string licanos and mesus, that is to say, 
between the third and fourth string of their tetrachord. But this 
third and fourth becomes (as will be shewn) the fifth and sixth of 
our modern scale. If then by the idea that the scale of the Greeks 
commenced with a semitone, it be interpreted that ArisroxEenvus 
meant to say, that the chromatic diesis ought to be introduced be- 
tween the third and fourth of the mode, here is instantly an equivo- 
cation, since between the third and fourth of our mode there can 
only be an enharmonic diesis. If therefore it were thus interpreted, 
it would instantly become a source of confusion and error ; and from 

For the same reason, a profound mathematician will make excel- 
lent calculations concerning the length of the strings and the vibra- 
tions, but when he shall have clearly proved the sounds are in a direct 
ratio to the length, and in an inverse ratio to their vibrations, being 
ignorant of their practical use, he is equally ignorant (thus to ex- 
press myself) of the different limits which ought to terminate the 
ratio. 

It has thence happened, that the idea of referring all questions to 
the principle has been abandoned, and it has been determined that 
the Greek music ought to have had a better principle, and a more 
perfect counterpoint, deducing this from the different quality of the 
imetrnments, and from their different lengths, without knowing the 
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use of them, and from the wonderful effects described by writers ; 
hence these oppositions, disputes and literary quarrels. 

It appears to me that all these questions may be easily solved by a 
simile. 

Let us suppose that a person who possessed two incomparable sta- 
tues of bronze or marble, one Greek and the other modern, dressed 
them from head to foot in different ways, but the Greek with less 
luxury, and the modern with light and superb vests, and full of or- 
nament. After this, the same individual introduces a man ignorant 
of sculpture, and asks him which he believes to be the most 
beautiful and the most valauble of the two. What can we ima- 
gine he will answer? We may be almost certain that he will reply, 
the one which is most superbly dressed. If on the contrary he asks 
the opinion of one of the most celebrated sculptors, what will be his 
reply? Strip them both, and when I haye examined them naked, I 
will give my Opinion.” After the examination, he will probably 
either find in them an equal perfection, or he will discover the de- 
fects, and show the differences, and will conclude by giving a wise 
decision respecting them. ' 

Such is my conclusion with regard to the antient music of the 
Greeks and the modern of our times. Let us then strip them both of 
their ornaments, and compare the nudity of the modern with the 
Greek: but let us in the first place strip ourselves of the prejudices 
imbibed from our birth, and sucked like milk in the schools of our 
masters; let us put aside pedantry, the daughter of ignorance, and 
do not let us like the Pythagoreans, depend upon Ipse dizit. Let us 
then make the most rigorous analysis of both ; let us not lose sight of 
the slightest components or the smallest differences of either: but ex- 
amine the basis on which they are founded, or seek to discover it if it 
be unknown ; let us not stop if by accident we find diversity in the 
arrangement, the bases are always similar, and the order may be 
easily changed without changing the substance, in the same way as 
forms may be altered without changing the matter. By such anex- 
amination we may discover what are their defects, and where they 
fail; and if in the end we find that they are derived from the same 
sources, we may then frankly give our decision without fear of error 
or deception, either by declaring them equal, or by shewing where 
they disagree. 

This is my opinion. When we know the principle of our own, 
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we can then fairly examine and judge of the ancient, which it is 
my intention to demonstrate. 


CONSERVATORIES. 


Tuis name is given in Italy to public schools of music, because 
they are intended to propagate the art, and to preserve it in all its 
purity. This species of establishment has spread during the last 
few years, into France. The diffusion of musical learning by 
means of public instruction, is not however to be considered as con- 
fined to France and Italy. Dr. Burney notices the effects of the 
study of the art in several parts of Germany, by means of the poor 
scholars, of whom he gives the following account :— 


‘¢ T have had frequent occasion, in the course of my journey, te 
mention the Gingschuler or singing boys of the music school, commonly 
called poor scholars ; and during my residence at )resden, I pro- 
cured all the information I was able concerning the origin of this in- 
stitution, and the following is the result of my enquiries. 

“ When the Roman Catholic religion was the only one professed 
in this country, the clergy, who officiated in cathedrals and collegiate 
churches, used to employ boys that had good voices, to sing part of 
the divine service in the choirs, in nearly the same manner as the 
choristers, in English Cathedrals, sing at present. In recompense, 
the clergy maintained and educated these boys, and prepared all 
such iota’ a literary genius for the priesthood. 

“The change of religion propounded to the Saxons by Martin 
Luther, though supported by powerful protectors, and forwarded by 
favourable circumstances, had great obstacles to surmount: the chief 
part of the people of the city of Dresden were so far from having a 
propensity to embrace the new preached doctrine, that they obsti- 
nately refused to give into any religious innovations. This is so true, 
that the custom of shutting the city gates, during divine service, 
which custom is observed to this day, had its rise from the people’s 
dislike to the new liturgy: for the citizens having been observed to 
go in great numbers to walk in the fields while the public prayers 
were performing, rather than assist at them, the gates were ordered 
- to be shut, to prevent the inhabitants from going out, and they were 
forced to church by the soldiers then in garrison. At present, the 
army is never made use of for that pur for the Saxons are now 
as strongly attached to the tenets of Luther, as they were then te the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

“ Upon the secularization of bishopricks, the suppression of abbies, 
and the alienation of their lands, the singing boys lost the only means 
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of subsistence that they had. But the clergy of the new religion soon 

to employ these voices, by rua them sing canticles in the 
streets, which dwelt on the impropriety of such articles in the Roman 
Catholic religion, as were to be rejected and extolled the tenets they 
began to preach, in order to accustom and familiarize, by degrees, the 
ears of the people to Luther’s religious sentiments, and insensibly to 
gzin them universal approbation. 


“Tt is generally thought, that these scholars or singing boys con- 
tributed greatly to the rapid progress of the Lutheran religion in 
Saxony. There being no fixed foundation to provide for the conti- 
nual support of these singers, such families as favoured the reforma- 
tion, ily consented to contribute towards it, by voluntary gifts ; 
and when scl my le became all Protestants, these discretionary cha- 
rities encreased. The method prescribed to them to follow and ob- 
serve, is this: the town is divided into certain wards; when they 
begin to sing, the first of the month, for instance, before the doors of 
the principal ward, they sing the second of the month at the next ; 
and so on, till they have successively made their singing rounds 
over all the wards of the city, which they commence again in a per- 
petual rotation. 


‘¢ Besides the usual turn, it is customary with families of distinction, 
and some citizens who maintain the strictest appearance of devotion, 
to appoint these scholars to sing before their hoyses once or twice in 
the week, for which they receive extraordinary payment, and al- 
though that is discretionary, yet it is so far regulated, that no one 
should give them less than two groschen, or four pence for every can- 
ticle they sing. Some families wer rt them to sing gay genial airs 
on birth-days and name-days; and they are frequently engaged to 
sing mournful ditties and dirges at night, with lighted torches in their 
hands, before the houses of the rich and opulent, when they die; and 
they accompany the funerals to the place of interment, singing the 
nenicz, in the same manner as the prefice, or weeping women, at the 
burials of the ancients, used to do. 


“ It is to be observed, that besides the laborious way of singing in 
the streets during the whole winter, in a severe climate, they are 
obliged to sing in different churches every Sunday and festival. They 
are generally divided into troops of sixteen or eighteen together, and 
what they collect during the whole week is put into a common box, 
which is opened every Saturday by the rector of the school, and what 
remains over and above the necessary expences, he divides into small 
sums amongst them, in proportion to their musical merit ; for when 
he that leads the vocal band gets a dollar to his share, the next that 
excels gets but a florin, or two thirds of a dollar. These shares are 
not entrusted into their own hands immediately, but are kept for 
them by the rector, till they have also finished their classics, and then, 
at their quitting the en f they respectively receive their savings. 


“Those who know Latin and Greek tolerably well, become school- 
masters in the different parishes throughout Saxony; but they must 
be able to play upon the organ, because every parish church, even 
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the smallest, in Saxony is furnished with an organ, and a set of such 
iastruments as are usually employed in church music. 

Those, among the sin scholars, who are found to have the best 
genius and the greatest ition to the learned professions, are 
sent either to the university of Leipsic or to that of Wittemberg, 
where they ate established, as vacancies happen, on the foundation 
in those seminaries of literature called Convectoria, where they are 
maintained without any expence to their friends. 

The two universities — above three hundred of these poor 
students ; when they have finished the common course of philosophy, 

apply themselves as their different inclinations lead them, either 
to divinity, law, or physic, and often become very useful in different 
branches of learning. Those who discover a particular genius and 
som tara music, confine themselves entirely to that art, asa regu- 


Even at os common boardin — of this city ever are 
taught to sing hymns in parts. e singers who frequent the 
streets, not ation the little boys, wear a black mnitithaetne 
uniform ——- grizzle wigs; and as every house pays annually. 
something towards their support, the ambassadors generally give 
them a crown a quarter for not singing at their doors. 

However, from the musical esta lishments in this city, as well as 
from those in other places, a musical spirit is universally diffused 
throughout the empire, both in the Protestant and Catholic states, for 
which it is not difficult to account, if it be considered that the musi- 
~ cal genius of each inhabitant, from the highest to the lowest order of 

the people, has a fair trial, and an opportunity of expending Hence 
the great number of performers and critics, as well as lovers of the 
art, in this country; for such is the insinuating power of music, that 
to acquire friends and admirers it needs only to be heard.— Present 
State of Music in Germany, &c. vol. 2, page 63. 


CONSERVATORIES OF ITALY. 


The Conservatories of Italy are pious foundations, and hospitals 
maintained by rich citizens, the first in favour of foundlings the others 
for orphans or children of poor parents. They are there lodged, fed, 
maintained, and gratuitously instructed. Pupils are also admitted 
who pay a pension, in order that all classes of citizens may obtain a 
public musical education, which is much preferred to private lessons. 
To announce oneself as the pupil of a conservatory is to give a favor- 
able presumption of talent. 

lt is to be remarked that the theatre and the church both draw the 
assistance they need from the conservatories. The manners of Htaly 
are not shocked by appropriating the gifts of charity to form actors 

“d actresses, and a scholar sufficiently advanced to determine * 
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own employment may balance some days betwen the choice of sing- 
ing at the comic opera or the mass. 

There were three Conservatories at Naples for boys, and four at 
Venice for girls. Those of Naples were St. Onofrio, La Pieta, and 
Santa Maria di Loretto. This last is the most famous, and cherishes 
the remembrance of having possessed Leo and Durante as masters, 
and of having formed as pupils Tragrta, Piccin1, Saccut1n1, 
Gueuievmi, Anrossi, PaisieLxo, &c. 

There were about ninety scholars at S¢. Onofrio, one hundred and 
twenty at Za Pieta, and two hundred at Santa Maria di Loretto. 

Each of them had two principal masters, one of whom taught com- 
position and the other the art of singing. There werealso others for 
the instruments, external masters, who were called Secular Masters ; 
they taught the Violin, Violoncello, Harpsichord, Hautbois, Horn, 
&c. a master for each instrument; but only for those used in 
orchestras. 

Children were admitted into the Conservatory from the age of 
eight or ten to twenty. They generally remained there for eight 
years, unless they had entered at a more advanced age, but their ad- 
mission was in that case very difficult to be obtained, and it was only 
allowed on account of their being already good musicians. 

When the young people had passed some time in the conservatory, 
if they did not discover some talent, they were dismissed, to give place 
to others. Some of those who had finished their time remained to 
instruct the younger ones, but they were then free, and could quit it 
when they pleased. 

It will perhaps be asked, how a single master for composition, and 
the same for singing could instruct two hundred pupils. It may 
possibly be imagined, tbat a great number passed a week without 
receiving any lesson, but such is not the fact. Each scholar received 
a lesson, at least an hour long, every day in both pursuits, and the 
following was the manner of giving it. 

The master chose four or five of the most advanced scholars; he 
exercised them by turns in each other’s presence with the greatest care. 
When this lesson was given, each pupil who had received it, de- 
livered it in his turn to four or five others of an inferior class, and 
under the inspection of the master. These second scholars instruct- 
ed as many more, and the lesson was thus propagated to the lowest 
ranks. Amongst all the sensible advantages of this method, it must 
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be particularly remarked, that whilst the pupils were themselves in- 
structed in the musical art, they learned to teach others, that they 
could not listen carelessly to the precepts. given them, without the 
masters instantly perceiving their negligence or inattention, and that 
the principles of the art thus received and transmitted at the same in- 
stant, were imprinted on the mind in a way never to be effaced. 

The pupils of the Conservatories performed exercises at different 
times, to which auditors were admittted. ‘They consisted of concerts, 
oratorios, and even of little operas, composed and executed by them- 
selves. . They also performed the service of the church, which they 
called Funzioni ; they there sung masses, psalms, and oratorios, and 
what they earned returned to the house. This was one source of re- 
venue, and it was very considerable. 


The management of the interior also offers some remarkable par- 
ticularities. The pupils were all dressed in uniform, some in white, 
others in blue. They slept and studied in the same room. It will be 
with difficulty conceived how they could hear themselves, each of 


them executing different pieces of a movement in various styles and 
keys. 


Dr. Burney gives the following account of his visit to the Con- 
servatory of St. Onofrio. 


‘Wednesday, October 31. This morning | went with young Oliver 
to his Conservatorio of St. Onofrio, and visited all the rooms where 
the boys practise, sleep, and eat. On the first flight of stairs was a 
trumpeter, seeping. epee his instrument till he was ready to burst ; 
on the second was a French horn, bellowing in the same manner. In 
the common practising room there was a Dutch concert, consisting of 
seven or eight harpsichords, more than as many violins, and several 
voices, all performing different things, and in different keys: other 
boys were writing in the same room; but it being holiday time, 
many wereabsent who usually study and practise in this room. The 
jumbling them all together in this manner may be convenient for the 
house, and may teach the boys to attend to their own parts with firm- 
ness, whatever else may be going forward at the same time, it may 
likewise give them force, by obliging them to play loud in order to 
hear themselves; but in the midst of such jargon, and continued dis- 
sonance, it is wholly impossible to give any kind of polish or finishing 
to their performance ; hence the slovenly coarseness so remarkable in 
their public exhibitions ; and the total want of taste, neatness, and 
expression in all these young musicians, till they have acquired these 
accomplishments elsewhere. 

‘ The beds, which are in the same room, serve for seats to the har 
sichords and other instruments. Out of thirty or forty boys who 
were practising, I could discover but two playing the same piece ; 
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some of those who were practising on the violin seemed to have a 
great deal of hand. The violoncellos practise in another room; and 
the flutes, hautbois, and other wind instruments, in a third, except 


the trumpets and horns, which are obliged to fag, either on the stairs, 
or on the top of the house. 


“There are in this college sixteen young castrati, and these lye 


upstairs, by themselves, in warmer agnetnente than the other boys, 
for fear of colds, which might not only render their delicate voices 


unfit for exercise at present, but hazard the entire loss of them for 
ever. 


“ The only vacation in these schools, in the whole year, is in au- 
tumn, and that for a few days only; during the winter, the boys rise 
two hours before it is light, from which time they continue their ex- 
ercise, an hour and a half at dinner excepted, till eight o’clock at 
night, and this constant perseverance for a number of years, with 
genius and good teaching, must produce great musicians.” Pre- 
sent state of music in France and Italy, page 324. 


The Conservatories for girls, which still existed at Venice in 1771, 
were regulated upon nearly the same plan. Their names were 
L’ Ospedale della pieta, (the Hospital of pity); Gli mendicanti, (the 
Mendicants) ; Gli incurabili, (the Incurables) ; and L’Ospedaletto di 
San Giovanni e Paulo (the little hospital of St. John and St. Paul). 
Of this last Saccuint was master in 1770. They were maintained 
by the care and at the expence of the rich and noble amateurs, mer- 
chants and others. The girls, severely disciplined with regard to 
manners, generally remained there till they married. It was a cu- 
rious thing for strangers who attended their concerts, not only to 
hear all kinds of voices, but also all sorts of instruments executed by 
females, without the hard touch of the double bass, or the rude 
sounds of the horn and bassoon affecting their delicate lungs or their 
feeble fingers. 

Such were the Conservatories of Italy, those celebrated schools 
which have inundated Europe with composers and singers of the 
first order. When Italy was submitted to French dominion, the 
Conservatories of Naples were reduced to one, namely, that of La 
pieta, but the organization given to this establishment does not seem 
to have met with universal approbation. 

In 1808, the King of Italy established a Conservatory at Naples, 
under the direction of M. 8. Astox1. It consisted of fourteen pro- 
fessors and sixty pupils, pensionaries as well as external. 

Conservatory or Panis —Notwithstanding the utility de- 
monstrated by the Conservatories, the old government never showed 
the least interition of forming any institutions of the kind. It will 
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be easily conceived, that they must have been alive to the neces- 
sity, if they had paid attention to the fact, that the Lyric theatres 
were obliged to be recruited among masters of Cathedrals, and that 
in fact, the pupils they produced were very well calculated to sing 
operas composed by organists, masters of Cathedrals, or artists formed 
on their schools, and this was the case in France up to a late date. 

Bat when in 1774, Guucx, Piccin1, Saccatnt, and other cele- 
brated Italian composers drove from the French boards the noted 
howls of their predecessors, they began to perceive the necessity of 
procuring singers for music which was intended to be sung, not 
squalled. The Opera then had its singers from its own magazine in 
the Rue St. Nicaise, and in 1784, M. Le Baron Breteuil, a zealous 
minister, and a friend of every thing which tended to good, founded 
at the Menus Plaisirs, the royal school of singing and declamation. 
These establishments, badly governed and ruled by a pernicious in- 
fluence, did not produce all the benefit that was intended, or rather 
they produced none at all, and they have only, as far as we know, 
placed in the theatres persons without means or taste, and who, like 
their fellow members, have since adopted the habit of howling in- 
stead of singing. 

More imperious circumstances were necessary in France to lead to 
the formation of a Conservatory. The revolution in 1789, which 
destroyed or created so many establishments, conducted, as we shall 
perceive, to this result. 

Forty-five musicians, chosen from the depot of the French Guards, 
formed in 1799 the band of music to the National Guard of Paris. 
They had been recruited at the time of the warby M. Sarrette, who 
obtained authority from M. pe La Favette, Commandant General. 
In May, 1790, the municipal body reimbursed what he had ad- 
vanced, and took upon themselves the expence of this band, which 
was increased to seventy-eight musicians, who were to continue to 
perform the service of the National Guard and that of the National 
Fetes. At the same time, upon the pressing invitation of M. Sar- 
RETTE, many respectable artists united themselves to the body. The 
pay of the National Guard having been suppressed in January, 
1792, and the municipality no longer possessing funds for this object, 
the expence of the band of music again fell upon M. Sanrette; 
but the dissolution of the Chapel Masters having carried with it the 
total destruction of musical instruction, M. Sarrette, in the month 
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of June, of the same year, solicited, in the name of the artists, and 
obtained from the municipality of Paris the establisment of a gra- 
tuitous school of music. This institution reunited and retained at 
Paris many celebrated artists, who, towards the end of the year 1792, 
were preparing to quit the French territory. 

The school of music thus formed, furnished, during the war, the 
number of musicians required by a mass of fourteen armies. The 
government perceiving the services rendered by the school, fixed the 
funds necessary for the salary of professors. In November, 1793, 
the National Convention adopted the principle of organization of 
the Conservatory, under the title of the National Institute of Music. 
This establishment continued with its numerous pupils, to perform 
the service of the public fétes, and to supply the bands of military 
music. It served as an asylum to talent ; and artists, both natives 
and foreigners, who made no part of it, here found safety and protec- 
tion. In short, in the latter part of 1795, the committee (of the Na- 
tional Convention for public instruction,) having re-established in a 
single body, under the name of the National Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, the academies dispersed some years before, it was neces- 
sary to give the institution of music a different denomination, and in 
1795 a law was passed definitively fixing its organization, under the 
name of The Conservatory of Music. 

By this law the Conservatory was established for the instruction 
in music of six hundred pupils of both sexes, proportionately chosen 
from all the departments. By this same law, there were to be one 
hundred and fifteen professors, and the expences amounted to 24,000 
francsa year. In September, 1802, the minister having reduced the 
expences of the Conservatory to 11,000 livres, the number of pro- 
fessors was considerably diminished. This reduction, as it may be 
supposed, occasioned violent disputes. There resulted from them 
but one advantage, the re-establishment of the chapel masters, 
which was provoked by one of the reformed members of the Con- 
servatory, anxious to seize the occasion for the re-establishment of 
Catholic worship. The zeal of the reformers, and their animosity 
against the establishment from which they had been excluded, 
was carried so far, that they were on the point of persuading the 
government, that the chapel masters were alone sufficient to furnish 
the necessities of the musical art in France—an evident error, since 
they had never produced musicians for the military bands, they 
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had never produced singers; and after all it is indecent to make 
a sanctuary the nursery of a theatre. At last, all spirits being 
calmed, they ended by acknowledging that the masters and Conser- 
vatories might each be rendered useful ; that the principal end of the 
first should be to supply the seminaries and the choirs of churches, 
whilst the others should chiefly serve to re-people the lyric boards, 
the bands of military music, and those who contribute to the celebra- 
tion of public fétes. 

According to its present organization, the Conservatory, which has 
for its object the preservation and the reproduction of music in all 
its parts, and of dramatic and oratorical declamation, comprises two 
special schools, the one for music the other for declamation. A 
director and three inspectors form a committee of direction and in- 
spection of the instruction. 

The three directors, Messrs. anes Menuot, and Cuervsint, 
instruct 12 pupils in composition; Messrs. Cater, and Berton 
teach thirty pupils harmony; Messrs. Garat, Ricner, Gerarn, 
singing to thirty-five pupils; M.Guicuarp declamatory singing to 
fifteen pupils; Messrs. Rotanp, Butienot, Desreramons pre- 
pare twenty-four for singing; eight professors of solfeggi instruct 
one hundred and fifty-two pupils; three professors of the piano, 
Messrs. Anam, Boyivptev, and Japin, have fifty-four scholars; 
Messrs. Kreutzer, Baituot, and Grasset, have forty-four 
scholars for the violin; Messrs. Levasseur, and Bavupiort, twen- 
ty-four for the violoncello; M. Wunperticu has eighteen pupils 
for the flute; M. Savenrtin six forthe hautbois; Messrs. Lerevre 
and Cu. Duvernoy, twenty for the clarinet; Messrs. Faeperic 
‘Duvernoy, and Dominicn, sixteen for the horn; Messrs. Oz 
and DetcamBre, twelve for the bassoon.—Making in all, thirty- 
three professors, six adjuncts, and twenty-seven pupils, who re- 
peat the instructions they receive, give each of them lessons during 
two days to three hundred pupils, divided into classes. Among the 
three hundred scholars, there are about one hundred females. 

About eighteen hundred musicians of both sexes have been formed 
during fifteen years in the Conservatory. The Institute have in the 
last five years crowned five who have been sent to Rome at the ex- 
pence of the Government. More than seven hundred of these pupils 
have been called to different employments. The most distinguished 
were in the chapel of Napoleon, in the principal theatres of Paris, 
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and in the band of the Imperial Guard. Those of the second order, 
are in the other theatres of Paris and in those of the departments.— 
The different bands of music of the French army are chiefly com- 
posed of the pupils of the Conservatory ; several have found advan- 
tageous engagements in foreign countries. 

It was difficult, not to say impossible, to attain, in a more satifac- 
tory manner, the end proposed by the Conservatory in that which 
related to instrumental music. By its care and influence it has 
arrived, in all its parts, to a degree of perfection admitted even by its 
enemies, and which assures to France a superiority in this style una- 
nimously acknowledged by all foreigners.* But there is yet much to 
be desired on the score of singing. In this respect the Conservatory 
has proposed the only measures which depended on itself to enforce 
and to execute; and in consequence a pension has been established, 
and though unfavourable circumstances, such as the war, which 
carried off the subjects at the moment they were capable of instruc- 
tion, have retarded its formation, this establishment already gives 
favourable hopes, and promises successors to the talents which al- 
ready honour the school of the Conservatory—Mespamegs Brancuv, 
Duret, Himm, Manent, Bertaut, Boutancer; Messrs. 
Rotanp, Navrait, Desreramons, Derivis, &c. 

The Conservatory is become a rallying point to all amateurs of 
music. The exercises of its pupils are the most brilliant concerts of 
Paris. Instrumental music is chiefly performed in singular perfec- 
tion, symphonies as well as solos for instruments. The best pieces 
of classical music are also to be heard there. 

The Conservatory has, moreover, rendered new services to the arts 
by the publication of a body of elementary works, edited by the most 
skilful professors in each branch. Those which have appeared are 
the Solfeggi, a Treatise on Harmony, Methods for Singing, for the 
piano, violin, violoncello, flute, clarinet, first and second horn, 
horns in concert, and bassoon. These methods are so much esteemed, 
and have met with so much success, that they have spread through- 
out Europe. 

There have lately been important additions made to the buildings 
of the Conservatory, that of a public library, which, while it corres- 
ponds by its composition and distribution with the local beauty, will 


* We doubt extremely whether the Partnuarmonic Society of London 
would ‘so readily acknowledge this superiority as the French author imagines. 
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be without comparison the most beautiful monument of the kind ex- 
isting: also the theatre for the public exhibitions of the pupils, and 
for the distribution of the annual prizes. . 

It will be seen from what we have said, and our information de- 
rived from the authority of the most certain proofs, that the Conser- 
vatory of Paris is of all the establishments of the kind that which has 
been conceived, upon the most extensive scale; and that it has 
already rendered most important services. We believe we may 
assert, that when the different plans to give it all possible extension 
shall have been adopted and put in execution, there has never existed 
any enterprise of the kind conceived with more grandeur, or that has 
been capable of producing more satisfactory results. 
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Few singers have appeared who had the power to bestow such 
universal pleasure, without exciting any very deep or intense interest 
through the stronger affections, as this Lady. She now takes rank with 
the very first of our concert singers, and is confessedly amongst the 
most attractive to a general audience, though upon a strict analysis 
of her qualifications, it may perhaps be thought that the severity of 
crilicism denies to her the possession of faculties, which being 
wanting in the description, should seem to leave her performance 
absolutely without those requisites that can alone lead a singer to the 
distinction Mrs. Saimon enjoys. It is fortunate, however, for the 
credit of our impartiality, that there are few persons to whom her 
enchantments are unknown, since so extended has been the fame of 
her talents, that, we believe, there is scarcely a provincial meeting of 
any consideration at which Mrs. S. is not engaged to assist, and as 
this has been the case for some seasons past, the acquaintance of the 
English public with her merits may be said to be universal. 

An opinion has been by many entertained, that peculiar organiza- 
tion is in some sort hereditary, or at least partaken by various branches 
of the same family, and we know a very worthy physician, who pro- 
nounced decidedly, that a child of something more than a year old, 
whose father and grandfather had remarkably fine and extensive 
voices, would enjoy the same faculty. Mrs. Saumon is a member 
of a family celebrated for vocal as well as general musical ability— 
the Manons, of Oxford. Her mother, whose name was Munpay, 
was sister to the celebrated Miss Manon, now the wife of Mr. 
Warton, a clergyman, the son of Dr. Warron, the Master of 
Winchester School, also of Mrs. Amprose and Mrs. Seconp, 
both public singers, remarkable for their beautiful voices. Her first 
master was Mr. Joun Asutey, but tinie, practice, and observation 
appear to have been her most capable instructors. With all her ac- 
quisitions she certainly can be justly said to belong to no school.— 
She sings English and Italian with the same brilliancy of tone, and 
the same facility, the two circumstances that form the characteristics 


by which every body distinguishes the effects of this lady’s perfor- 
mance. < 
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Mrs. SALMON’s INTONATION is generally very correct, though we 
have heard it alledged that she occasionally, and particularly when 
singing with male voices, has been known to sharpen. The allega- 
tion, however, has never been verified by any observation{of our own ; 
we have, on the contrary, remarked the uncommon precision of her 
tune even when labouring under severe indisposition, as was the case 
during her engagement at the Antient Concerts in the spring of last 
year. Indeed we attribute the remarkably brilliant effect of her tone, 
scarcely less to this qualification than to its other essential properties. 
It is, however, worthy of note, that intonation inclining to be sharp 
rather than flat, without an absolute deviation from the pitch that is 
distinctly to be detected, bestows this superior brilliancy. It is ana- 
logous to the elevation of the general pitch of which instrumentalists 
are known to be always so desirous. 

In point of Conception Mrs. S. aims at little beyond what nature 
in her least aspiring moods is wont to dictate. She is never theatri- 
cal if she be seldom striking in this respect. She is content to charm 
by powers more obvious to the million of auditors, powers which en- 
tail few critical doubts, which are blended with no extraneous ac- 
complishments, but which are purely and entirely vocal. 

In her Tone lies the delight, for delight it certainly may be called. 
Her voice possesses neither extraordinary compass nor volume ; and 
though it is more inclining to the thin than to the rich class, yet it 
resembles no other voice that we ever remember to have heard, but 
comes perhaps the nearest to the tone of the musical glasses, if we can 
imagine that sound to be somewhat thinned and refined. ‘* How,” 
says a provincial crilic, in an account of a festival held at a city dis- 
‘ tinguished for the musical taste ofits inhabitants, “* how shall we find 
words to convey any notion of the syren who steals away the soul by 
tone so liquid, resonant, brilliant, and delicious, that it leaves us 
scarcely any power to search beyond the pleasure we derive from 
the mere pulses of the sound. Of all the singers we have ever heard, 
Mrs. Saumon the most readily and the most felicitously disables 
the severity of judgment. Her voice is to the sense of hearing what 
verdure is to the eye, what the odours of the rose are to the smell, 
what the delicate yet luxurious taste of the richest fluids convey to 
the palate. Far from Catavant in fullness, power, and force of 
exccution, she is yet scarcely less surprising for the astonishing faci- 
lity, 1apidity, and articulation, with which she introduces ornaments 
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most exquisitely imagined, yet still more exquisitely performed. 
Though certainly without majesty either of tone or elocution, we hear 
her, and we are not sensible that these great attributes can be neces- 
sary to the song. Herintonation is so fine and her manner of taking 
passages so peculiarly beautiful—she apportions the degrees of loud 
and soft with such exactitude of art, that it compensates for qualities 
of very different use. Has Mrs Satmon commanding dignity ?— 
No! Has she polished enunciation?—No! Has she melting pa- 
thos?—No! Has she any thing peculiar in fire, force, feeling, or 
expression ?—We must still answer, no? What then has she ?—A 
nameless charm to steep all senses in forgetfulness, except the sense of 
the delight her voice awakens and enraptures. It is like the gifted 
tones of NournmMAHAL— 
And then her voice, ’tis more than human, 
Never till now had it been giv’n, 
To lips of any mortal woman, 
To utter notes so fresh from heay’n ; 
Sweet as the breath of angel sighs, 
When angel sighs are most divine.” 

In this opinion we entirely coincide. Mrs. SaLmon possesses nei- 
ther superior dignity of conception or of elocution; nor is her pronun- 
ciation, though aot to be called faulty, peculiarly polished. Yet no 
one who hears her can complain that these high attributes are want- 
ing. Well, therefore, may the Italians say, that the singer who has 
a fine voice, enjoys 99 of the 100 requisites. 

Sc1ENCE is somewhat difficult to describe, when we would define it 
as applicable to singing. It is but too commonly taken in the inter- 
pretation which appertains to the addition of ornaments alone. Mrs. 
Satmon is peculiarly gifted in this respect. Such is the extreme 
flexibility of her voice, that she introduces notes and passages where 
it should seem impossible, and she overcomes difficulties with an 
ease that nothing can embarrass. Her fancy is vigorous, yet delicate, 
fertile, and luxuriant; yet as she affects no surpassing dignity of 
style or elocution, but preserves the same level sweetness and uni- 
formity of manner, her facility is never at war with more command- 
ing qualities.. Her graces are received as the gratuitous ornaments 
which nature almost involuntarily supplies, without effort and with- 
out art. They rise like the flowers that decorate our path in 
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spring, alluring and captivating the senses, without inducing any 
other thought as to their origin, than gratitude and thanksgiving. 
Her Executron is of the same cast and order with the voice that 
is the ministering agent. It differs, however, essentially in kind from 
that of any other singer we can recollect; and this difference we 
should describe, in its results, as appearing to appertain to nature 
more thanart. The execution of Mara, Brttincron, and even of 
CaTavant, conveyed something of the notion of the practice and 
elaboration by which it was acquired and supported. They ap- 
peared to sing from the chest, (Mara in particular) and to exert 
great muscular force in the production and deep-seated articulation 
of the various divisions which made part of the song itself, or of the 
passages which they introduced. Mrs. Saumon, on the contrary, 
seems to execute—to warble rather—with an ease that the hearer as- 
cribes wholly to nature. It seems more like what is understood by 
the vulgar term, a gift—than the operation of any artificial process. 
It appears to proceed entirely from the organs of the throat, and the 
performer shews no more symptoms of effort in the most rapid, pro- 
tracted, and difficult musical phrases, than in those of the plainest 
and commonest structure. The choice of her ornaments bear but 
small resemblance to those of her predecessors. Her sweetness, velo- 
city, and brilliancy are astonishing, and are certainly not surpassed 
by the most finished, delicate, and articulate viglinist of our times. 
From these facts it will be obvious, that her talents may be most 
successfully addressed to songs of agility, and in such she eminently 
excels. These are confined to no particular school. From mighty 
kings he took the spoil,” from Hanpew’s Judas Maccabeus, she gives 
with such rapidity, truth, and ease, as are not less surprising than 
beautiful. Variations upon airs, such as ‘* My lodging is on the cold 
ground,” for instance, afford the most perfect species of gratification 
that delicacy and facility of execution and ornament can convey. 
These are perhaps rendered more stiking, by being contrasted with a 
single instrument, Obligato, and to sing with such accompaniment 
has been very much the custom of this lady. Clearness, beauty, 
rapidity, polish, invention, and taste, are her attributes, and with 
these she makes so perfect a combination of what is delightful to the 
ear without being offensive to the judgment, that she takes a rank far 
beyond that which it has been usual to allot to qualities which have 
been held rather to pertain to organic than to intellectual superiority. 
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Though never grand, and seldom, if ever, pathetic or touching, 
though never extorting the tribute of applause by sudden, powerful, 
and irresistible appeals to the imagination or to the heart, she never- 
theless is sure of het object. She captivates by sweetness, delicacy, 
and variety, by exquisite ornament, by ufcommon ease. She leaves 
the judgment free, but she wins the senses, of which this modern en- 
chantress compels us to confess the sternest even of out own strict 
order, is but too often the slave, if not the victim. 
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Principes de Composition des Ecoles d’ Italie adoptés par le Gouverne- 
ment Francais pour servir a Vinstruction des eleves des Maitrises de 
Cathedrales, ouvrage Classique, formé de la reunion des modeles les 
plus parfaites en tout genre, enrichi d’ un texte methodique, redigé 
selon l'enseignement des ecoles les plus celebres et des ecrivains 
didactiques les plus estimés ; dedie a L’ Empereur et Roi, par Alex- 
andre Choron. Tom. 3.—A Paris, chez Auguste Le Duc, & Co. 


Notwithstanding we have enjoyed the uninterrupted communica- 
tion with France which peace affords during a period of nearly five 
years, we are inclined to believe that the MAGNIFICENT WORK, whese 
title is prefixed to this article, is yet known to a very limited circle of 
the English professors or amateurs, and scarcely at all beyond the 
metropolis. If ‘art is best taught by example,” we of this country 
have seen no book that has the slightest title to claim a place by the 
side of this production of our neighbours. It isanaTIoNAL work, 
adopted by the government, and the encouragement thus vouchsafed 
to science is well worthy the imitation of all governments. Sir Joun 
SincLair, we recollect, proposed to the consideration of Ministers 
to employ a pretty large sum, but an amount of no importance in the 
finances of this country, upon the formation of a complete digest 
of all the sciences, and, if our recollection serves us, of all useful 
learning. Whether or not the Hon. Baronet derived his idea from the 
patronage the Court of France extended to literature and the arts, we 
have in M. Cuoron’s work a splendid instance of the prosecution of 
the principle. We have amongst ourselves prodigious specimens of 
the enterprize and talent with which individuals have accomplished 
similar undertakings, and it is very difficult to determine whether it be 
most advantageous to a state to suffer the course of things to produce 
in their progress that natural advancement towards the limit of per- 
fection which it is permitted human ability to reach, or whether the 
sudden attainment and maturity which can be brought about by 
artificial impulse alone, and that impulse communicated by the sove- 
reign authority is ultimately the most beneficial. We leave the poli- 
tical problem to statesmen; but it does seem strange to us that France 
having been in possession of such a work for eleven years, it does ap- 
pear strange that the rivalship in art—the opulence, talent, enter- 
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prize, and public spirit of this country should have yet given birth 
to no musical work of authority that has the slightest pretensions to 
rank with the French * Principes dé Composition.” 

M. Cuoron represents himself to have been attracted towards the 
study of music by an irresistible taste for the art, which though di- 
verted by circumstances, was never suppressed. He at first meditated 
a work even of more and grander extent than the present, but certain 
considerations induced him to contract his design to the publication 
of his Paincipes pE Composition ; and it appeares that he execu- 
ted a double purpose in this treatise. Nicota Sawa, one of the 
most learned scholars of Leo, died at the age of near an hundred 
years, at the close of the century which gave him birth (A. D. 1800). 
He was Chapel Master, and a Professor in the Conservatory of La 
Pieta, at Naples. He had devoted his long life to the collection of 
the finest models in the various styles, and in 1794 they were printed 
in a most superb style at the expence of the King of Naples. In the 
course of the ravages which that city suffered during 1799, the plates 
of Saua’s work were taken from the Royal Printing Office, and dis- 
persed or destroyed ; thus the general circulation was precluded.— 
M. Cuoron, therefore, thought it more conducive to the perfection 
of his own plan, to interweave the examples collected by Saua, at 
the same time, distinctly separating the parts, and using them merely 
as auxiliary examples to the plan he laid down for his own profound 
illustration of the principles of composition. Thus are comprehended 
the materials amassed by the science, erudition, and long labours 
of Saua, and by M. Caoron himself. 

But we cannot so clearly nor so forcibly represent the general de- 
sign and details of the work, as in the authors own language; we 
therefore translate that portion of the titi which contains the de- 
velopement of his plan. 

“ Composition is the art of taking | music.” This definition, not- 
withstanding it appears common place, and in fact is so, is never- 
theless the best that can be given of this art. The author of the dic- 
tionary of music defines it, “the art of creating an air with its accom- 
paniments.” This definition is too limited; it agrees with the free 
style where a single part sings and where all the others are accompa- 
niments, but not with the strict or severe style where each part is a 
melody and where not one is an accompaniment. By one of those 
omissions, Suczer, in his Dictionary of the Fine Arts ( Aligemeine 
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theorie der schonen kunst,) neglects to define it, and seems, as well as 
the Italians, to confound it with counterpoint, which is only a branch 
of composition. We must then return to that we haye already given, 
which is more simple and more general. But in what consists this art, 
and how does it proceed? It is as follows: According to the doc- 
trine of ZaRuino, and of all masters, both ancient and modern, it 
must be observed that in all composition there is a subject, without 
which the composition cannot be esteemed good. “ In ogni buon con- 
trappunto ovvero in ogni altra buona composisione, si ricercano molte 
cose . «+. la prima e il soggetia, senza il quale si farebbe nulla.” (Zar- 
lino, instit. amor. 3 a. P. cap. 26.) This being granted, composition 
is the art of treating a subject. This operation may be performed in 
two modes, systems, or different styles: the strict style and the ideal 
or free style; but as the latter is only a modification, a particular 
portion of the former, which, if it be a separate branch, is rather on 
account of its importance and frequent applications than from its 
nature ; it therefore follows that all compositions may be reduced to 
the strict style. This strict style is designated under the name of 
counterpoint: the reason of this demonstration will be perceived in 
the course of the work. 

However this may be, a work has, as it will be imagined, several 
degrees, which we shall run over. The first consists in determining 
what-are the sounds that ought to be heard with those of which the 
subject is formed. This choice is made according to certain rules, 
constituting what is called the art of accompaniment. Those combi- 
nations of sounds, which can all be heard at once, are called chords; 
and the science that treats of the properties of these chords is Har- 
mony. It serves as a preliminary to the art of accompaniment. Har- 
mony and accompaniment are the subjects of the first book. 

The whole science of chords my be classed under three principal 
heads—Generation, Motion, and Classification. Systems have been 
multiplied on this subject according to the different points of view in 
which it has been seen. Without entering into the details belonging 
to the history of music, I shall merely observe that, of all these theories 
two only have merited the attention of artists. The first, known under 
the title of System ofthe Fundamental Bass, which we owe to Rameau, 
a celebrated French composer, is founded on that principle, known 
long before he wrote, that all imaginable chords are only different 
combinations of the same set of sounds. Thus the chords, ut-mi-sol, 
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(C.E.G.) mi-sol-ut, (E.G.C.) sol-ut-mi, (G.C.E.) are only different 
combinations of the three sounds, ut, mi, and sol. Now, if we regard 
one of these chords, the first, for example, as a fundamental chord, 
the others will be its inversions. Rameau extends this principle to 
the other consonant chords, and to tke chords of the seventh; he 
names these chords, in general, fundamental chords: he calls the 
lowest noie the fundamental note, and the fundamental bass that 
which is formed by these notes. He then prescribes rules for the suc- 
cession of fundamental sounds, and he pretends that the harmony 
will be regular so long as these rules are observed. I shall not 
here speak of the physical facts and the calculations by which 
he undertakes to bear out his system, because all this scientific 
support adds nothing to its solidity. 1 shall merely remark, that he 
has mace two capital errors, which totally destroy it. The first is in 
the determination of fundamental chords. Rameau has given this 
quality to chords, to which it cannot belong. The second is in the 
rules of succession. For far from the harmony being regular in 
obeying them, there may, on the contrary, happen two cases: Ist. that 
a fundamental succession, admitted by Rameau as regular, produces 
bad derived successions ; 2d. that a fundamental suceession, which 
he rejects. as bad, produces regular derived successions. This is what 
really happens: thus he is obliged to multiply exceptions and ex 
planations of all kinds, and in spite of all his efforts he finds himself 
at every step contradicting the practice of the school, and arrives at 
no other result than that of having introduced into the art of compe 
sition, the very inconvenient besides useless principle of the invert» 
sions of harmony. His system, therefore, which has never becn re+ 
ceived either in Italy or in Germany, is now universally rejected, 
even in France, and is only admitted by some composers, whe 
having been educated in these principles, find great difficulty in im- 
mediately renouncing a habit so long established. It was a great 
error then to proclaim Rameau the founder of the science of har 
mony, and as the man who had at last discovered in: nature the prin- 
ciple and the link of those dispersed rules which had preceded him. 
If these panegyrics have been repeated by whole academies, and by 
writers of the first order, such as D’ALemBert, Rousseau, Conpit- 
Bac, and others, this proves absolutely nothing, except it be the 
danger of speaking on subjects we do not understand. With great 
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reason, what Boiteau says of Ronsarp, has been applied to 
Rameau— 

‘ Ronsard vint aprés eux, qui, par-autre méthode, 

“ Réglant tout, brouilla tout, fit un art 4 sa mode.” 

All the chords, the principles of harmony, and the rules of compo- 
sition existed many centuries before Rameau ; in order to be felt, 
they needed only to be presented with regularity : but instead of this, 
he augmented the confusion, and destroyed what little school France 
possessed, by introducing an erroneous system, which, methodically 
arranged by skilful writers, presented to idleness a deceitful appear- 
ance of false facility. Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged, that 
we owe to this otherwise estimable artist, a very important obligation : 
that of having drawn the general attention to the consideration of 
iiversions, a principle which developed by wiser and more skilful 
hands, such as Marrura, Papre Martini, Knecut, Vautotti, 
Sappatini, &c. has furnished an excellent method for the classifica- 
tion of chords. 

A more modern theory, and which may be in some respects con- 
sidered asa simplification of Rameavu’s system, but which is in fact 
the developement of a more ancient and fertile observation, has for 
some time fixed the attention of artists. I speak of that which M. 
CaTEL, a professor of the Conservatory of Paris, has promulgated 
in his Treatise on Harmony, adopted for the instruction of the pupils 
of that establishment. It consists in regarding only as chords, pro- 
perly so called, those which need no preparation. M. Care calls 
them natural chords: their employment gives natural harmony ; arti- 
ficial harmony is deduced from these by the retardation of one or other 
of several parts, which are prolonged in the following chords. This 
theory is extremely simple and luminous ; it has been of the greatest 
utility to me. But in rendering all possible justice to the principal 
idea, it has appeared to me, that it was practicable to determine in a 
more complete and precise manner, the harmonic elementsor natural 
chords, and to develope more amply and methodically, that which 
concerns their successions ; to unite this theory with that of the in- 
versions, which M. Carte has but slightly touched on, and making 
it subordinate in this state to the received rules for accompanying 
subjects ; and to obtain, by this happy series, the most regular and 
the most complete body of laws that can be formed relatively to har- 
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mony. I have endeavoured to realise this idea in the following 
manner :— 

After having established in the first chapter the preliminary notions 
on the nature and progression of consonant and dissonant intervals 
indispensible to the study of harmony, 1 place in the second the 
foundation of the doctrine of chords. Chords are reduced to these 
four subdivisions; they may be: Ist. Consonants, that is to say, 
only including consonances or dissonances, or including only disso- 
nances which are either subject or not subject to preparation. 2d. 
Direct, that is to say, formed of thirds; or Indirect, when their 
sounds observe a totally different order. 3d. Simple, natural; when 
they are agreeable by themselves to the ear; this species includes con- 
sonant chords, and those which only include dissonances not sub- 
ject to preparation ; or complex artificial, when they are not agreca- 
ble by themselves, and are not subject to preparation. And | at the 
same time observe, that amongst the simple chords there are some, 
which enjoy a greater degree of simplicity than the others : these are 
the consonant chords and two of the simple dissonant chords. I call 
these chords, simple primitive chords, the others, simple secondary 
chords. 4th. A primitive and direct chord is, at the same time, a 
fundamental chord. 

These definitions explained, I pass to the description of simple 
chords in general, and in particular ; I divide them into two classes, 
simple consonant chords, and simple dissonant chords. The first 
are the chords of the third and fifth, with their derivatives to the 
number of four, namely, the perfect major and minor chords, the 
perfect diminished, and double diminished chord. The latter is not, 
strictly speaking, a natural chord ; but its derived superfluous or 
increased sixth belongs to this class, since it is agreeable by itself 
to the ear, aad is employed without preparation. It must be there- 
fore thus arranged, whatever may be said, and though it is governed 
in the same way as the simple chords of the second class, we shall 
place it in the first on account of its form. As to the rest, this classi- 
fication is arbitrary, and one might make a middle class of them, 
but this is not necessary. The second class includes the simple dis- 
sonant chords; they are eight in number, and are reduced to one; 
the‘chord of thedominant seventh. Thus I denominate every chord 
which is formed of a minor seventh and a major third ; I distinguish 
two. kinds, that of which the fifth is perfect, which I call a chord of 
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the dominant seventh, or simply dominant, that of which the fifth is 
diminished, and which I call a diminished chord of the dominant, a 
new denomination, whose justness will be perceived on reflection, and 
1 show how the other simple dissonant chords are derived from these 
by substitution. I then describe them, and conclude the second 
chapter by a general table of the simple chords. 

By this determination of the chords, I have not thought it neces- 
sary to consult either the division or the resonance of the sonorous 
body. Because it appeared to me useless, and even misplaced. 
In fact, of what importance is it to ascertain what are the combina- 
tions of sounds agreeable to the ear? What can instruct us better 
than the ear itself? And what have the dimensions of vibrating 
strings in common with the sensations they produce? Thesequel will 
show that there is no connexion between these things, and it is only 
on account of false reasoning that they have arrived at conciliating 
phenomena with established rules, instead of using them as the 
means of correction. But. even supposing that there really ex- 
isted relations between them, their examination would rather belong 
tothe jurisdiction of physics, which seeks for causes, than that of com- 
position which is content with profiting by the results of practice.” — 
(See D’ Alembert, preface to the elements of music.) 

A concluding reflection will enable us to appreciate the merit ofall 
systems founded on experience. For they are either contrary, or 
they are conformable to the rules of the school whose authenticity 
is not doubtful. In the first case they are dangerous; in the second 
they are useless, and even hurtful, since they only fatigue the student, 
and embarass the composer. 

Having then prepared the way to treat of the progression of 
chords, I devote the third chapter to general considerations on this 
subject; I show the number of parts that the passing from one chord 
to another produces; the choice that must be made to write a deter- 
mined number, and the arrangement that must be observed between 
them. In the fourth chapter I treat at length of the progression of 
chords; I rank them under four principal heads: Ist. the passage 
of a chord of the ‘first class to a chord of the first class: 2d. toa 
chord of the second class , 3d. the passage of a chord of the second 
class toa chord of the first : 4th. to a chord of the second class ; this 
gives four sections, subdivided into a great number of articles. Ali 
that concerns this subject is completely treated of, with all possible 
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exactituile, and entirely. exhausted. In the fifth chapter I show 
how the natural chords can, by means of the three modifications, 
engender artificial chords, and 1 apply them to four kinds of pro- 
gressions of chords, examined in the preceding chapter. In the 
sixth I collect all the chords produced by this course of procecding, 
and class them according to the direct or indirect order the sounds 
observe of which they are formed. Then, after having examined in 
the seventh chapter the general laws of modulation, I return ia the 
eighth to the examination of subjects; I determine the forms they 
may take, and after having distinguished the case where the subject 
is in the bass, or where it is in the upper part, I lay down in a first 
section the rules generally received upon harmony whick can carry 
every note to the bass, according to the progression it takes; and in 
the second I reduce the art of placing the bass under the melody to 
that very simple rule practised in all ages, and never yet explained, 
to make for this part such a choice of notes that each of them carry- 
ing their right harmony, the note of the melody shall be found the 
best ; a rule which I apply to the form of melody previously deter- 
mined upon. Here terminates the first book, which is incontestably 
the most complete and extensive yet published. It has over all others 
the immense advantage of having extended, simplified, and recon- 
ciled between themselves all the received theories, and rendered them 
subservient to the practice of the school, which is here exhibited 
more clearly than it has ever before been. It is followed by a collec- 
tion of the Partimenti of Sala, intended to serve as exercises for 
accompaniment. I should perhaps have done better to have inserted 
in another place those of Durante, which are more esteemed in 
Italy ; but as a great number of the first are to be found developed in 
the models which areat the end of the other books, I have considered 
that this comparison would be useful to students. These Partimenti 
not being very gradual in difficulty, I have thought it better first to 
place the elementary lessons of Mr. Fenazout, which, to the merit 
of an excellent style, unite that of graduation. 

The second degree of the art of counterpoint, consists in knowing 
how to distribute, among several voices or instruments, the sounds 
which compose the harmony, in order to produce an agreeable whole. 
This is called simple counterpoint; it forms the subject of the 
second beek. It is of several kinds, and treats of the greatest num- 
ber of voices ; but it is founded on the knowledge of the progression 
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of intervals, and as in my first book I have only said on this head so 
much as was necessary for the study of harmony, which is in itself 
the most simple species of connterpoint, I devote my first chapter to 
the developement of this matter. In the second I treat generally of 
composition in several parts; I examine anew, in a more extended 
form, the number of parts a composition may contain ; I trace its 
general rules ; I describe the different kinds of counterpoints, and in 
the third chapter I apply these rules to composition in two parts, of 
which I give numerous examples in all styles. The two following 
chapters relate to composition in three and four parts: the sixth treats 
of that in five, six, seven, eight, and nine; and I stop at this last, 
having shewn in the second chapter the laws from which composi- 
tions, in a greater number of parts, may be deduced. This second 
book is almost literally translated from the Manuel of Harmony and 
of Composition, by Marrure, (haud buch bey dem général Basse 
und der Composition, &c.) an excellent work, in which the learned 
author has merely, if I may so express myself, arranged the precepts 
scattered in the writings of the best Italian masters, such as Zar- 
Lino, Berarpi, Tevo, Zaccont, &c. which may be regarded as 
the substance of the school. The first chapter has been furnished me 
by M. Josgepa Martin, inspector of the Conservatory, who has 
translated this work almost entirely. At the end of this book will be 
found models of simple counterpoint by Sata, and exercises on all 


the intervals by CaAREsANA, an excellent master of the Neapolitan 
school. 


In the study of simple counterpoint, in two parts, for example, 
after having placed the subject in the bass, and established a coun- 
terpoint upon it, the subject is put in the upper part, and a counter- 
point to be formed on it in the bass. In the generality of cases one 
is obliged to make a different counterpoint for each situation of the 
subject, because the upper part most frequently cannot serve as a 
bass, and vice versa, on account of the change of intervals. For 
example, if in the first situation the counterpoint is at the fifth 
above, in. the second it will be found at the fourth below; which 
cannot be allowed. If in the first situation it had been at the sixth, 
it would have been ‘at the third in the second; this may be done. 
It is then perceived that there is a choice of intervals, by means of 
which the subject and the counterpoint may be indifferently taken 
for an upper part:or a bass. A counterpoint susceptible of this kind 
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of inversion is called double counterpoint. It may be formed by 
any interval, and by any number of parts; it can even be subjected 
to conditions of all kinds, which are fulfilled by the observance of 
certain rules. I have designated all species of counterpoint sub- 
mitted to certain conditions under the title of conditional counter- 
point, in the place of that of double counterpoint still in use, and 
which only applies to one of these species. It is the third degree of 
the art of counterpoint, and its doctrine is contained in the third book. 
This third book is extracted, word for word, from Marrura’s Trea- 
tise on Fugue and Counterpoint, an excellent work recommended 
by Papre Marrint himself, and which long enjoyed the approba- 
tion of the masters of all schools: it is highly classical, but its want 
of order and the bad distribution of its matter makes it appear un- 
intelligible, although it is in reality very clear. The new arrange- 

ment I have given it has done away this apparent defect, and it will 
henceforth bestow all that can be desired. It is followed by the 
models of Saua. 

In these three first degrees we have only learned, if I may thus 
express it, to surround and clothe a subject, but we have not seen 
how one may form from them an entire piece of music: this we learn 
from the two following degrees : 

First, it is clear, that if one repeats from degree to degree the sub- 
ject proposed, we shall obtain a series of separate phrases forming a 
complete phrase: but as such a repetition would be insipid, if we 
were content with making it on the degrees which, by reason of the 
similitude of the tetrachords, would produce a melody absolutely 
alike on the fourth or even on the fifth, this would be again repeated 
in the second part, ifcare was not taken to perform on the first situa- 
tion of the subject a counterpoint capable of inversion, which would 
be transported to the first, when the second part would repeat it at 
the fifth or fourth; this first operation performed, if one placed the 
repetition in the first part at the fifth or fourth, then the subject at 
the octave in the second, always reversing the counterpoints, and in 
order to avoid monotony, embellishing each operation by an agree- 
able variation formed of the dismemberment of the subject and of 
the counterpoint opposed to it; and all this-concluding by contract- 
ing the imitative dialogue of the parts, a very regular piece of music 
would be formed, to which has been given the name of Fugue. By 
imitation is understood the mode of repeating, in one part, what has 
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been said by another. There are several sorts of imitation, and con- 
sequently several sorts of fugues, since this composition is as we have 
seen, only a combination and a modification of imitation, and of 
conditional counterpoint. This subject is exhausted in the fourth 
book, drawn like the preceding from the work of Maagrurc. It 
forms, with the models of Sata, which are at the end, the finest 
treatise on fugue yet published. 

For the same reason I may say as much of the fifth book, which 
treats of canons, pieces in which one or more parts are derived from 
another part, according to an uninterrupted law of imitation. 

These five books contain all the scholastic harmony and the rigorous 
principles of the manufacture of musical pieces. It now remains te 
know, how they ought to be applied to the formation of composition of 
all kinds ; this is the last step in the study of composition, and the 
object of the sixth book. This book ought essentially to treat of the 
style of kinds of music; but as I have yet said nothing of the phrase 
and the language of melody, 1 have thought it necessary to digress 
upon this subject. Having from the commencement of the first 
chapter considered music as as a language which has musical sounds 
for its elements, I successively show how the sound and its duration, 
which are the first modifications, the one submitted to modality, the 
other to rythm, engender by their combinations the syllable, words, 
phrase, and musical discourse ; how these same modifications, as well 
as others, are the source of all effects, how these effects characterise 
style, strengthen expression, constitute the action of music, and are 
the germ of ideas which lead to some reflexions on the invention and 
conduct of pieces. These reflexions conclude the first chapter, The 
second treats of some restrictions relative to the union of melody with 
words. I here concisely explain the two systems that may be follow- 
ed in the mechanism of this operation, which I consider in its turn 
under the head of expression, both as applied to melody and the 
union of instruments. The third chapter is devoted to exemplify all 
the styles. I divide it into four sections, relating to each species, 
which I designate under the titles of the style of the Church, of the 
Chamber, and of the Theatre, according to the classification cited by 
Berarpi. This classification I have enriched by the instrumental 
atyle, which the author had neglected, because, in his time, it was of 
little importance, being confined to the organ and harpsichord, the 
compositions for which, as attested by Frescosaupi’s pieces, who 
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flourished at this epoch, differed but little from those written for the 
voice. 

Masters will, I trust, be obliged to me for having recalled, and I may 
say, revived this distinction of styles, now nearly forgotten ; it is an in- 
exhaustible source of riches and variety, which is of still greater ad- 
vantage now to re-open, as in our days music appears reduced to the 
single style of the theatre; of this P. Martin also complains: and 
it produces extreme poverty and excessive monotony. I point out 
the smallest subdivisions of these styles; I describe their characters : 
I give the most important rules and observations relating to each of 
them, and I bring to their aid a certain nnmber of models, the series 
of which forms the immense collection found at the end of this book. 
This collection first comprehends all those which the P. Martini 
has given in his two treatises of counterpoint on plain chant and on 
fugued counterpoint ; but as they do not suffice for specimens of all 
the styles, I have added to them many others, which I have selected 
from the best works of the greatest masters. I have been directed in 

‘my choice by the advice of M. Cuerusini, whose complaisance 
equals his profound learning, and by M. Nicoxo, who, to the fine 
talents of which he has given proof, unites an uncommon acquain- 
tance with theory and composers. I wished to have added many more, 
but the already immense extent of this work having obliged me to 
suppress them, I determined to refer the reader to the collection of 
classics I am publishing to serve asa continuation of this work. 

Here terminates the instruction in composition; and the object of 
the work is accomplished. But in order that the composer may be 
ignorant of nothing relating to his art, I have added two appendices, 
one concerning the physico-mathematical theory of music, the other 
including an historical sketch of the progress of composition. ‘The 
study of the first will enable him to understand all questions of that 
kind, and to appreciate the degree of utility which this method of 
research may be of to composition. The other will, at the same 
time, present him an instructive and agreeable picture, and which it 
will be interesting to see developed : this I hope some day to effect 
on a more extended plan.” 

Such are the extensive outlines, and the voluminous details of this 
most valuable and elaborate performance. If the works on theory 
which our English harmonists have given the world, condense and 
simplify the information contained in M. Cuoron’s work, they bear 
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no sort of comparison with the abundance of precept and example it 
contains. The length to which our article has already extended it- 
self forbids us to enter into any more minute analysis of the distinet 
merits of the English and the French theorists. Nor indeed is it 
within the powers of an essay of this nature to comprehend the mul- 
titude of parts that would require discussion. We must therefore 
content ourselves with opening the path of enquiry to such professors 
and amateurs as are anxious to make those acquirements in the 
science, without which, in the present advanced state of knowledge, 
eminence and distinction are not to be attained. 


Lansza’s Elements of Singing.—The elements of Singing abridged and 
familiarly exemplified in a series of Lessons, by way of Question and 
Answer, to facilitate the acquirement of the Science of Vocal Music, 
being a Grammar or Guide expressly calculated for the use of Pupils 
studying the Vocal Art, or of Masters in Academies, as well as 
Parents or Superintendants, in the Teacher's absence. Also tn- 
tended asa Key to, and may be used with or without the larger Work 
under the above Title—London. Chappell and Co. 


In our third number* we reviewed, amongst some others, Mr. 
Lanza’s elaborate treatise on the Elements of Singing. Though 
the execution of the work is chargeable with some deficiencies, the 
book is notwithstanding, as a whole, the most copious and complete 
of any that has appeared in this country. Previous to leaving Eng- 
land, the author, anxious to give a wider circulation to the knowledge 
of his principles than the expence and voluminous extent of his great 
work allowed him to hope, undertook an abridgement, and the title 
stands at the head of our article. In his preface, Mr, Lanza tells 
us, that the pages of this little book ‘ will be found not merely to 
affurd a competent notion of the structure and contents of the very 
extended treatise to which they have reference, but may be consi- 
dered both the key to those volumes and a general elementary intro- 

* Vol. I. page 351. 
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duction to the theory and practice of the whoie art”—and he further 
explains his inducements and his objects, as follows :— 


“ Perhaps the most irksome as well as the most arduous part 
of the task of instruction lies in the endeavour to communicate 
the first rudiments of singing to a pupil who has formed no accu- 
rate notion of musical sounds, and who has entertained no correct 
conception of the true principles upon which those sounds ought 
te be produced and regulated. It follows, that if the master be 
unassisted during his absence, much of his time that might be em- 
ployed far more advantageously to the pupil, must be wasted in re- 
peating and confirming these elements. The great object of intro- 
ductory works has éver been to supply the place of oral instruction. 
In singing, however, the obstacles appeared to the author to be far 
more insurmountable than in any other department of science, be- 
cause it was required to commit to language those rules for the correc- 
tion of error, which a practised eye and ear alone are able to disco- 
ver—it was, in fact, necessary to make the parent or superintendant 
acquainted with the rudiments of music and of singing. The mere 
act of writing those instructions which it seemed essential to the 
pupil to remember, would in itself occupy nearly the entire time de- 
voted to the lesson, and there were other incidental embarrassments 
which arose to the mind of the author, and which appeared almost 
insuperable. He nevertheless determined to give the matter his fuli- 
est consideration, since the advantage that must accrue to the parent, 
the pupil and. the master, could a system be contrived capable oi 
removing any of the difiiculties, and at the same time of inciting an 
earlier commencement of the work of tuition, were too important to 
suffer him to relinquish the hope of success, without an attempt at 
least to overcome the impediments which presented themselves. He 
indulges a lively hope that most of these have been surmounted in the 
present treatise, as well as in his larger work, of which he considers 
this to be A COMPLETE ABSTRACT AND ABRIDGEMENT. 

** In conclusion—he has endeavoured throughout this little book 
to aid the instructor, encourage and give facility to the exertions 
of the scholar, and to satisfy parents, by enabling them to appreciate 
duly the nature of tuition, to assist, if they are so inclined, in the 
pleasing and useful task, and to smooth the path to science. He is 
not without hopes that the profession may derive some benefit from 
the results of his experience; for he is convinced that to remove any 
of the obstacles that obstruct the passage to the science of singing, is 
to encourage many to persevere in attaining an art, which on 
itself to one of the highest and most refined objects of taste, and 


which no less attracts the admiration of society at large.” 

Mr. Lanza considers, that he has to deal with those in the very 
earliest stage of tuition; a part of the book is therefore occupied in 
explaining the powers of notes and cliffs—the scale, &c. The latter 
portion of the work is addressed to the mechanical means of forming 
the voice, and of opening the way to legitimate expression. It is 
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difficult and might not be quite fair to subject a production which 
pretends to no more than a brief exposition of first principles to any 
thing like criticism ; as it appears to us that nothing is more wanting 
to English vocal art, than a popular compendium, we notice this at- 
tempt, which does something though not all we could have wished. 
We beg to suggest to the publishers, that a compressed book of sol- 
feggi will be a valuable addition, to which perhaps they may think it 
right to append a few more expanded hints, given as preparatory to 
the examples of those parts which Mr. Lanza has touched lightly, 
or altogether omitted. The book is in itself useful, and with such a 
companion, will be cheap, compendious, and equal to all the purposes 
to which such an abridgement can be applied. 


The Battle of Hohenlinden, a grand Scena; the words by Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. composed by Charles Smith. Liverpool. Hime 
and Son. 

Till Nature’s King, a Recitative and Air ; the words from Thompson, 
composed by Charles Smith. Liverpool. Hime and Son. 


The Battle of Hohenlinden is a song of rare and extraordinary 
merit. 

Perhaps there is not in the whole circle of English poetry a ballad 
of more singular construction than this of Mr. Camrsety’s. The 
thoughts are pure and simple, the language strong, and scarcely less 
plain. The images are so natural that they are the first that would 
present themselves ; nothing indeed can be more common ; the syl- 
Jabic arrangement is almost the very last one less practised would 
have chosen for such a subject, yet the whole speaks a fine vein of 
imagination, and is so peculiarly effective that we cannot forbear to 
transcribe the entire song. 


On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
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But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast array’d, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neigh’d, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riv’n, 
Then rush’d the steed to battle driv’n, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flash’d the red artillery. 


But redder yet that light shall glow, 
On Linden’s hills of stained snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


*Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy. 


The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave! 
Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave ! 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 


Few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 


Such is the ground work of this highly impassionate and expres- 
sive composition, which seems to us to afford a richer field for 
philosophical analysis than any song that has lately appeared, 
excepting only Mr. Horstey’s prodigiously fine recitative and 
air, the Tempest. Mr. Smita has marked, with a discrimina- 
tion that reflects great honour upon his taste, the gradations of the 


* Omitted in the song. 
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poem. He therefore opens his piece with the plainest possible 
musical phrase—the chord of the key, which however he has made 
minor to convey the chearless, cold, and sad sensation, connected 
with the subject and the images, which are the solitary dreariness of 
a snowy waste and a sinking sun. The mournful impression the 
mind instantly receives from this passage, is the result of simplicity 
not less than of the mode; and it is worthy of note that Storace, 
in the opening of his beautifully plaintive seng upon the first stanzas 
of Gray’s Elegy, has employed the same chord with an effect ex- 
tremely analogous to this. But Mr. Smitu has reduced his adap- 
tation to recitative, to give it, we presume, the vehicle most fitted 
to description that vocal style acknowledges. The short symphony, 
which leads to the third line, augments the plaintiveness by reitera- 
tion. This third line exhibits a slight increase of activity still kept 
down by the intervals being those of a chord with a flat seventh. 
Immediately however the perception is awakened by more motion in 
the symphony, andthe change from the minor to the major mode 
upon the words “ But Linden saw,” creates a stronger excitement. 
Nothing however canbe more finely conceived than the character- 
istic passage to which the notes of the drum are a prelude and an ac- 
companiment, raising in the fancy a combined picture of the sluggish 
and slow movement of troops rousing at midnight, with the alarm 
so powerfully painted by the short and quick intermediate symphony. 
Here we are to notice the only striking error in the structure of the 
song. Mr. Smita has divided the sentence by a symphony which 
exalting the musical excellence, destroys the clear understanding 
of the words. After “ Commanding fires of death to light,” there 
intervenes an instrumental passage. This is surely an oversight. 
A doubt arose to us concerning the propriety of employing the very 
highest notes of the bass voice upon the word “ darkness.” This 
presents a curious subject of enquiry in the theory of expression, 
inasmuch as it involves the question whether the finest effects are 
or are not produced by contrast. Had this passage been taken an 
octave lower the heavy tones of the voice in that part of the scale 
affecting the organs of hearing with a heavy and dull sound, should 
seem to class by a direct analogy with the obscuration of the vision 
by darkness. But here we have the darkness made visible, inasmuch 


_ 2s the darkness is in a moment lighted by “ the fires of death.” Is 


not this flashing of light like the testific interruption of deep and 
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total silence by a piercing night-shriek? Such we conceive to be 
the true interpretation of the entire power of the passage. Thus then 
it seems the composer has embraced the more extensive and larger 
comprehension, which is pourtrayed far more vividly by the acute 
than the grave notes. Neither let it escape the critical observer, that 
the words “ the darkness” are thrice repeated. In the two first reite- 
rations the high F and D are affixed—to the last, the middle A, usu- 
ally the most powerful and effective note in the bass singer’s compass, 
and upon which he is generally able to assimilate his tone to a light 
or heavy signification with greater facility than on any other. 
Here then an opportunity is afforded again to vary the image, and 
to sink from the fitful illumination expressed by the high pitch toa 
slow and solemn indication of a relapse into obscurity. To this in- 
tent the note is left to the performer's discretion as to duration. This 
is extremely judicious, since such an arrangement of the method of 
execution cannot fail to impart a deeper interest to the more rapid 
and hurrying syncopated symphony which succeeds, and introduces 
the ardor of the preparation for “ the dreadful revelry” of the 
conflict. 

‘We have had battles in music without end, and it must be ad- 
mitted in some very descriptive music. There should therefore 
seem less difficulty in learning how to treat the subject than in avoid- 
ing the vulgar track. Perhaps there was scarcely ever a more fami- 
liar series of musical phrases than those Mr. Smita has chosen 
for his battle. We can cite them without effort from former authors, 
but notwithstanding, there is a vigour and freshness imparted by the 
accumulation and by the declamatory force with which they invest 
the words, and of which the words did not seem to common in- 
spection to be at all capable, that throws a new lustre upon the 
selected passages, and the genius of theauthor. The construction of 
this portion of the scene seems to be thus ordered. The song part is 
elevated into the most animated form of musical declamation. The 
passages have fire, motion, and sufficient continuity in their indivi- 
dual notes to enable the singer to use the most emphatic enunciation. 
The accent is finely apportioned, and all the entire musical sentences 
fall upon the ear in the most natural succession. We appear to feel 
when we hear it, that we had as it were anticipated the very passages. 
This we conceive to be the consequence of the familiarity we before 
mentioned, and it shews that where the good taste of a composer 
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protects him against vulgarity, as in the present instance, the effect 
is improved by the previous acquaintance. It raises the emotion 
which we feel, in the same manner as the illustration of a subject by 
the language of classical quotation, applied in such a way and in 
such portions as will incorporate and mix themselves with the proper 
style of the author. It is thus indeed that the high images which the 
mind gathers and retains from study, the fine spirits that work un- 
seen, are to be commanded by the author, and bound to do him ser- 
vice. It is thus that long imprisoned thoughts may be released, like 
the delicate Ariel from a dark abode, and weak masters though 
they be, conjured to the performance of rare pageantry. It is thus 
that the deep laid but concealed picturings of the fancy spring 
from the memory to our delight, like the goddess of Wisdom from 
the brain of her divine parent, to improve and to instruct mankind. 

Such are the happy effects of classic recollections in music and in 
literature. In returning to the use Mr. Smita has made of these 
and the other resources of his art, we are to observe that not only the 
accompaniment is employed in the picturesque part of the execu- 
tion in minuting the hurry of the fight, but that the modulation is 
almost wholly confined to the instruments. Such a division is ex- 
ceedingly judicious, because while it leaves the simplicity of the 
elocutory parts untouched, it varies and exalts them as well as the 
general passion of the auditors. There is also another circumstance 
which displays peculiar judgment. While the melody is freed 
from divisions, the accompaniment is almost one continued roll, ex- 
cept where the words demand a peculiar rythm—such as “ and 
bloodier yet the torrent flow of Iser ;” the keeping, if we may so call 
it, for we mean to express the proportion of the parts to the whole, 
as well as the particular resemblances, is admirably preserved. 
The changes of the time too are masterly, and the accumulation of 
the force towards the close of this movement accords not only with 
propriety, but leaves the mind in that state of tumult, energy, and 
excitement which fits it for a more intense feeling of the contrast in 
the pathetic strains that conclude the song. Such exactly is the 
combination of the art both of the poet and the musician, that has the 
sage authority of hoary time and the masters of the song forits sanction. 

Sooth’d with the sound the king grew vain, 
Fought all his battles o’er again, 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain. 
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The master saw the madness rise, 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes, 
And whilst he heaven and earth defied, 
Chang’d his hand and check’d his pride. 
He chose a mournful muse, 
Soft pity to infuse : 
He sung Dariue great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, 
Fall’n from his high estate, 
And welt’ring in his blood : 
Deserted at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed : 
On the bare earth expos’d he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With down-cast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his alter’d soul 
The various turns of chance below ; 
And, now and thea, a sigh he stole ; 
And tears began to flow. 
Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast. 


The conclusion is however sweet rather than mournful, and we 
think its character is redeemed as well as completed by the last two 
lmes— 

‘“* And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre ”—— 
Which have a simple majesty and solemnity that are irresistible. It 
is a curious, though it may possibly be considered a far-fetched 
remark, but as it arose to ourselves instanter upon singing over the 
passage, it is fair to presume it has some truth, viz. that the air bears 
a strong resemblance to the peculiar character of the waltz, which, 
associating itself with the local recollections inspired by the song, 
added to it appropriate grace and beauty. 

From our analysis it will be seen that we think very highly of this 
composition. Indeed we are ftee to confess it appears to us to stand 
alone ; and our readers of taste will think so too, when we remind them 
of those productions of a similar cast, “‘ the Death of Abercrombie” 
and “ the Death of Nelson,” and such other glittering gawds that have 
preceded it. We think the poetry of a very high order of merit, 
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and we think the music worthy of the poetry. Should our somewhat 
elaborate analysis seem to need any defence, we have to urge that 
we have very rarely met with a composition so adapted to the philo- 
sophical consideration of young composers; and if it should be 
alledged against us, that we have suggested reasons which may not 
have arisen to the mind of the author, and which could not,have 
so arisen during the heat of composition, we shall reply—all intel- 
lectual operations are subject to a vast body of preimpressed laws, 
which controul, as unimperceptibly as invisibly, our mental efforts. 
We aim at instructing those who need such instruction, how to think. 
The effects of the process, though distant, are sure; and we are quite 
fixed in the belief, that as nothing is of chance, the principles we 
have demonstrated are actually those which have governed the mind 
of the composer. Of such a nature is that branch of the science 
which we term the Philosophy of Composition, and which our 
readers will have already perceived it is intended to demonstrate 
more at large through our Review. 

“‘ Till Nature’s King,” the companion to “ the Battle of Hohen- 
linden,” is creditable to Ma. Smitu, but not in the same degree.— 
There are, evidently, traits of the same understanding of the art, and 
ofa similar application of its powers. It is a good bass song, but it 
cannot be said to rise to pre-eminent dignity of place or expression ; 
and as it classes with that most remarkably fine composition from 
the hand of Dr. Cauccort, “ These as they change,” and stands 
still nearer in relation to Hannew’s “ He layeth the Beams of his 
Chambers in the Waters,” by the connection of the words, which are 
a paraphrase (perhaps the only successful paraphrase of such a pas- 
sage) of the sublime language of the Scripture, we are not able to 
divest ourselves of the memory of these standards, or altogether to 
refrain from their application. It is no mean praise to admit that 
“¢ Till Nature’s King” does not disgrace the composer of ‘‘ the Battle 
of Hohenlinden,” which takes so proud a rank among modern songs 
for a bass. We would press our distinction upon the author bim- 
self, while no invidious imputation can be attached to it; for there 
is no stronger safeguard to one who has earned such enviable pro- 
perty to protect, than the remembrance of reputation gained. 
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A new and improved Method of Instruction for the Harp, in which the 
Principles of Fingering and the various means of attaining a finished 
execution on that instrument, are clcurly explained and illustrated by 
numerous examples and exercises. 

Forty Studies, expressly composed for Senast1an Erarv’s Double 
Movement Harp. 

Zitti Zitti, the favorite Trio in Ross1n1’s Opera of Il Barbiere di Si- 
viglia, arranged as a Rondo for ithe Harp. 

Mozarr’s favorite Air of Ah Perdona al primo affetto, with Variations, 
and an Introduction for the Harp. 

The favorite Air, Di tanti palpiti, with Variations, for the Harp, by 
N.C. Bochsa. London. Chappell and Co. 


The Harp, though gradually exien ding the sphere of its employ- 
ment, may yet perhaps be considered to be far from its ultimate and 
extreme point either of popularity or perfection. There are circum- 
stances, however, attending its construction and use which must limit 
its introduction, if not to the very highést, at least to the opulent 
classes. The times are gone by that a Knight-errant King, when 
peering for a regale into the cupboard of a Curtal Friar, plucks forth 
a harp and wears out the night in roundelays and troubadour min- 
strelsy. The first cost of an instrament will forbid its appearance 
amongst any other than those to whom a pretty large sum, (consi- 
dering the purpose to which it is applied) is no object, and so long as 
the belief that. “ it is as expensive to keep a harp as a race horse” 
shall obtain, so long will parents pause before they purchase this de- 
lightful and lofty instrament, or acquiesce in having their daughters 
instructed. Time, by improvements in the manufacture, by the mul- 
tiplication of the species, will reduce in a degree the difficulties at- 
tending the first cost, while a better understanding of the art of pre- 
serving the strings by care, will probably diminish the amount of from 
ten to twenty pounds per annum, now attending the restitution of the 
losses arising from the change of temperature, and the thousand 
natural shocks, (to say nothing of the unnatural,) that harps are 
heirs to. Nevertheless the Harp cannot come into general use, and 
this very fact, together with the superior properties it possesses of dis- 
playing to the utmost advantage the graces of fine person and move- 
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ment, will recommend it so powerfully to affluence, condition, and 
high endowment, that it will continue to engage the most distinguish- 
ed and enviable, though not the most universal patronage. 
Celebrated as the Harp has been throughout all ages for it profes- 
sors and its powers, “‘ by every size of poets sung,” the instrument 
has seldom, we suspect, enjoyed so much recommendation.as in 
the person and performance of the gentleman whose works are the 
subject of our article. Of commanding form and stature, elegant 
manners, and animated by genius and by an enthusiasm that is abso- 
lutely contagious to his hearers, he hurries them away by the vehe- 
mence and rapidity of the passion, or melts them into the softer sensa- 
tions he expresses with equal facility and beauty. They who have 
not heard M. Bocusa when encouraged by some extraordinary sti- 
mulus to the task and warmed by sufficient exercise, will have but a 
faint idea of the powers of the Harp. Our province however is rather 
to speak of his productions than his performance; yet we cannot 
with more propriety enforce the opinion we have before given in rela- 
tion to the works of eminent professors, that it is essential to the right 
understanding of the full effects contemplated by authors to hear 
their pieces executed by themselves, than in this instance. We 
can but admit that we have entertained a totally new and different 
idea of these compositions before and since we heard them played by 
M. Bocusa himself. Yet this beneficial postulatum on the side of 


the artist must be received cum grano, with an almost equiponderant 


reservation in favor of the public, for inasmuch as the beauties of any 
work of science depend upon particular execution, by so much 
are they removed from the general purposes of the art. We however 
beg to be understood as not applying this rule or its exception espe- 
cially to M. Bocnsa or his works; we mean simply to speak of the 
superior vigour, grace, spirit, and effect that throw so dazzling a 
lystre around his style of playing. 

It is a singular advantage which appears to result from the combi- 
nation of the two characters of instructor and author in our professors 
of eminence, that those most fitted for the higher department should 
have felt it necessary or incumbent upon them, to mingle the elements 
with the more advanced demonstrations of the beauties of their science. 
Hence we have the ablest books of the very earliest rudiments of in- 
struction from the very highest men in almost every branch of musi- 
cal learning. M. Bocusa has conformed to the rule which in Eng- 
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land is so general, and we therefore estimate his *‘ New and improved 
Method of Instruction,” among his first and most useful works. Its 
superiority over others will be found in the more complete deve- 
lopement and more philosophical arrangement of the principles. A 
slight sketch of the improvements the Harp has received is prefixed, 
and it is gratifying to our English predilections to perceive that the 
grandest are the discoveries and additions which have been made or 
naturalized, as it were, in this country. Of these we shall extract the 
relation of M. B. 


‘¢ Before the invention of Pedals, the whole range of sounds on the 
Harp on the Continent was reduced to the Diatonic Scale, with a single 
string to each note; the semitones being produced by brass rings, 
drawn with the left hand, at the top of the instrament. These were 
both difficult to get at and disagreeable to hear, from the noise which 
by a sudden motion of the hand, they occasioned. Some years 
elapsed after this expedient before the secret of producing the half 
notes by Pedals was discovered. This method, which has rendered 
the Harp a fashionable instrument, was invented at Brussels about 
the year 1757, by Mr. Simon—others say byGairre. It is an inge- 
nious and eu cttienna in more res than one ; for, by re- 
ducing the number of strings, the tone of those which remain is im- 
proved ; as it is well known, that the less an instrument is loaded, the 
more freely it vibrates. It was in the year 1772 that Dr. Burney 
first heard the Pedal Harp at Paris and Brussels, where the in- 
strument was constructed of an elegant form and beautifully orna- 
mented ; its tones were sweet, distinct, and capable of the greatest ex- 

ression. 

ae In the year 1810, the Harp was brought to the greatest perfection 
by Sepast1an Erarp. This ingenious artist, without altering the 
mechanism which he had invented in the year 1802, found the 
means of extending its power ; so that every string, by means of the 
same pedal, could be raised two successive semitones. This last 
invention has rendered the Harp superior to the Piano Forte in point 
of modulation and powers of harmony, for it can be played in all 
keys; and every note of the system has a distinct sound, as flat, natu- 
ral, and sharp, which cannot be done on the Piano Forte; on which, 
the sharp note below is occasionally taken as the flat of the note 
above, or vice versa, although they materially differ. 


The following are the principal Advantages which result from the 
Double Movement : 


“ 1st.—Modulations, which on the Common Harp were confined 
within narrow limits, (13 keys) have been extended to 27 keys, an 


incomparable advantage to exatuonate who can give scope to their 
rn and introduce variety in their music. 


-—The inconvenience of bortowed notes does not any longer 
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exist. Most of the performers upon the Common Harp played only 
pieces of music writteu expressly for that instrument, in which com- 
posers avoided to use A$, B¥, and E#, also Db, Gb, Cb, and Fb, 
Which cannot be played upon the Common Harp. When these 
notes were introduced, the performer was obliged to make use of bor- 
rowed notes, that is to say, he played Bb instead of A¢, and F* in- 
stead of Gb, &c. But besides that the use of borrowed notes requires 
a sudden contrivance, which is difficult in a quick movement, another © 
still greater inconvenience exists: when a sharp occurs in music, it 
generally ascends to the natural note above; on the contrary, a flat 
generally descends te the natural note below :—iherefore, if to A¥, 
which should ascend to Big, a performer is forced to substitute Bb, 
he must play successively Bb and B& on the same string. ‘This can 
be done but two ways; first, by striking twice the string of B, which 
producesa jarring and disagreeable sound ; secondly, by striking the 
string only once, to produce the first sound, Bb, and leaving it after- 
wards to the vibration of the string to produce the second sound, BS. 
This renders the Bb, which replaces A¥, much louder than the 
natural: hence originates an inequality in the sound, which is a fault 
in point of execution. This inconvenience disappears upon the 
Harp with the double movement, and nothing prevents a performer 
from playing in succession, and in a quick movement, A* ascendin 
to B natural, because A¥ is produced upon one string, and B natura 
upon another; so that every sound being always produced from a 
different string, all the ges are performed with rapidity and 
neatness, without any difficulty in point of execution. 

“ 34.—Performers who wish to accompany the voice, need not de- 
cline playing songs of difficult modulations, nor those composed in 
keys which do not suit the Common Harp: they can accompany 
with as much ease as on the Piano Forte any kind of music—they 
may even perform all the beautiful Piano Forte Sonatas of Haypn, 
Mozart, Dossex, &c. They will find only one kind of passage 
difficult for the Harp, viz. the Chromatic, in quick movements; and 
even passages of this description can be played much better upon the 
Patent Harp than upon the Common Harp. 

**4th.—Many Piano Forte professors were in the habit of accom- 
panying from the score, whilst very few Harp players could do it 
upon the Common Harp: on the Harp with the double movement it 
can be done as easily as upon the Piano Forte.” 


M. Bocusa very properly divides the consideration of his sub- 
ject into two parts—that which relates to music as a’ science gene- 
rally, and that which relates to his particular object. This he terms, 
somewhat obscurely indeed, * The mechanism peculiar to the instru- 
ment, which the pupil is intended to play upon ;” we must not forget 
that he writes under the disadvantage of being a foreigner, after a 
short residence amongst us, which is a full apology for errors in style. 
Influenced very justly by this reflection, he has left the hacknied tu- 
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diments of time, notation, &c. &c. where he found them, and applied 
himself solely to the illustration of what relates to harp playing. 
The subsequent arrangement of the exercises appears to us to be phi- 
losophical in principle, and complete in practice. He carries the 
scholar along through the gradual succession of difficulties, exp/ain- 
ing as he goes the objects of each particular series, and where any 
thing peculiar to his own method occurs, he gives also an exposition 
of the cause as well as the effect. Such a mode is the effect of an 
educated understanding, and is the one best calculated to produce a 
clear intelligence, and a lasting impression on the mind of the pupil. 
Throughout the whole work there is indeed a higher species of intel- 
lectual power displayed, than we have been accustomed to see de- 
voted to initiatory lessons. Thus, chap. 12, page 56, at once opens 
new sources of effect, and illustrates them by teaching the observing 
musician how to analyze and arrange a passage apparently of complex 
structure, and to preserve in its simplification the principal points, 
yet allowing scope for fresh varieties and additions, by freeing one 
hand. Thus it is that the understanding is opened and instructed in 
the application of its proper powers, in conjunction with rules of art, 
purely technical. 

The series of exercises seem to have prepared the scholar for gene- 
ral practice so sufficiently, that M. Bocusa has thought it necessary 
to append but little in the form of preludes or lessons. Perhaps he is 
right to submit the choice of the succession to the feelings of the 
player, rather than to dictate the course, when the whole prospect 
- expands before him. M. B. thus leaves the field open to composers, 
and thus probably the cultivation of taste from various models of 
excellence, is likely to be most effectually secured, 

He has, however, given his own ideas of progressive instruction, and 
of the more extended attainments in a. series of exercises, published 
under the name of “Studies.” We have said M. Bocusa is a man 
of genius, and the fine taste with which he has combined these pas- 
sages, proves that he can illuminate even what are usually taken up 
as the preliminary and heavy introductions of mere mechanical prac- 
tice, with very delightful, very original, and very beautiful and scien- 
tific passages. Some of them are exceedingly difficult, but all are ele- 
gant and full of utility. Were additional proofs wanting of the fer- 
tility of M. Bocusa’s talent, or of the delicacy and grace which are 
always the accompaniments of his occasional force, we should cite his 
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Rondo upon Zitti, Zitti, his variations upon the movement of Ros- 
sini’s O Patria, beginning Di tanti palpiti, and above all (his most 
delicious morceau) upon Mozart's 4h perdona. Throughout these 
there is a felicitous combination of original thought and fanciful 
decoration, scarely, we think, to be exceeded. The variations upon 
the last-named are exquisite, and certainly in a very uncommon style, 
while the conversion of the same parts of Rosstn1’s air into a march 
and into a waltz, with not less expression and excellence in their kind, 
than the original application of the passage to the expression of 
amatory tenderness and hope, is proof demonstrative of a genuis 
which can transmute even rich and elegant materials, into forms not 
less captivating and more highly wrought. We earnestly recom- 
mend the peculiar means of diversity employed in the construction 
of these things to consideration, and we think it will be evident, that 
few of the resources by which effects are produced and a feeling of 
originality conveyed, while a faculty of emanating notes and pas- 
sages not less elegant than unexpected, is manifest throughout. Such 
excursion belongs to no one who does not possess great command over 
the instrument, animated by warm sensibility and chastened by a 
very polished taste. If it be almost sacrilege to touch such things as 
Ah perdona, what is to be thought of the talent that can diversify 
their natural graces by fresh additions ? 

The catalogue of M. Bocusa’s publications even since he has 
resided in England, is not a short one, and we understand that he 
published much in France, where he also wrote more than one entire 
opera. He has lately printed a march and polonoise, which are ex- 
cessively elegant—a notturno concertante for the harp and_ flute, 
which abounds in light and beautiful passages for, both instruments. 
The air is, *“ O thou were born to please me.” He has also tried his 
hand at descriptive music, in a sonata called La Tempete. It opens 
with a calm, rises to a storm, and sinks to repose again. This is one 
of the things in which the composer’s own manner and force are ne- 
cessary to understand the full effects ; for though the language of the 
music is perfectly intelligible, there are yet peculiarites that betray to 
us the latent expression, which it belongs only to the composer him- 
self completely to demonstrate and enforce. 

We have sciected the parts which stand at the head of our article 
as a title, because it seemed impracticable to notice all the works of 
M. Bocusa separately ; we have, however, confined ourselves to a 
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faint and feeble train of general observations. We shall, however, 
add such a list as we have been able to collect, and which we believe 
to be tolerably correct.- One of the uses of our publication we hope 
will be found in the records it contains of authors, and the mate- 
rials it may thus afford to the biographers of science. 


A grand Trio for Harp, Piano Forte, Violoncello, or Flute. 


Twelve Lessonsand Two Airs §_ Divertimento, Harp, Piano Forte, 
Three Themes, with Variations and Flute 


Three Sonatas, Op. 23 Martial Fantasia 
Twelve Characteristic Airs “ La ci darem” 
Three brilliant Sonatas “ Vedrai carino” 


Notturno,; with Violoncello or Minuet in Don Juan 
Violin Accompaniment, No.1, Instructions 


2, and 3 Sul Margine 

Ditto, with Flute Accompani- Rondo a la Polonaise 
ment, No. 1, 2, and 3 Rondoletta 

Divertimento La Recit duo Corperal 

“‘ Ah Perdona,” with Variations, Folie du Jour, Harp and Piano 
and Introduction Forte 


Fantasia, with * Il pleut Bergere” Guaracha Dance 
Duet, Harp and Piano Forte New Rondo 


“ Vive Henri Quatre.” La Nouvelle Tirolienne 
Stadies, Book 1 Le Petit Tambour 
Preludes Lieber Augustine 
March and Polonaise Nel cor 

“ La Tempété” Life let us cherish 


‘¢ Se potesse,” with Variations §O ma Zelie 
Fantasia, with ** Des petits Oi- Ah que l’amore, Harp and Piano 
seux,” Forte 


“ Batti batti” " , God save the King 
“ Di tanti palpiti” Guardimi un poco 
“ Le Garcon Volage” Les plus Jolies mots. 


It appears from this list that our author has not confined his range 
to his own instrument—he has written for the piano forte and flute 
aswell. We may therefore conclude our article by a portraiture of 
those which appear to us to be the leading distinctions and pro- 
perties of M. Bocusa’s style. 

Great sensibility, joined to a lively temperament (we judge only 
from the music before us) and a great power of assimilating passages 
of graceful and flowing melody, form the main character of this gen- 
tleman’s writings. His own command of the instrument has made 
him acquainted with every diversity of expression, and therefore it 
is, we apprehend, that we seldom find any lack of variety, any long 
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continued samenesses. His music, though occasionally full of fire 
force and effect, most commonly is employed to raise light and 
lively emotions and images, but these are never unaccompanied with 
elegance and grace. His pieecs are not only a complete musical 
discourse, but it is the conversation of cultivated minds and polished 
manners. His modulation is more easy and natural, less tinctured 
with the affectations of learning, less upon the stretch after eccentri- 
city and extraordinary effects, than is common to modern musi- 
cians. Hence, in a great degree, the constant sweetness. From these 
lines of character, it will be gathered, that our author is animated, 
excursive, graceful, and energetic by turns, and with these intrinsic 
advantages he will not need the commendations which his merits 
claim at the hand of candid criticism. 


Waters of Ell, Song from Glenarvon, with Symphonies and an Ac- 
companiment for the Harp or Piano Forte, by G. Kiallmark. 
London. Chappell and Co. 


It is clear to the view of philosophy, that the intellectual progres- 
sion of human life demands a continued supply of fresh combina- 
tions, which, if not absolute novelties, at least deceive us into the 
temporary belief that they are so. Whatever be our pursuit, it is 
subject to this universal law, and thus itisin music. In the Waters 
of Ellé,Ahere is not probably a single new phrase, yet there is sweet- 
ness, and that flow to which modern acceptation gives the term of 
elegance in composition. It breathes of sentiment—is of short com- 
pass, easy execution, and expression. These are amongst the re- 
quisites of our ballads, and if this be recommended by no peculiarly 
high strain of thought, it may be both sung and heard with almost 
effortless satisfaction. 

















The facorite Air in the Opera of Tarare, with Variations, and an Intro- 
duction for the Piano Forte, with an Accompaniment for the Flute 
ad Libitum, composed by T. Latour. London. Chappell & Co. 

An Introduction, and the National Walts danced by the Miss Dennetts, 


with Variations for the Piano Forte, composed by T. Latour. 
London, Chappell and Co. 


The compositions of Mrz. Latour are smooth, polished, and 
agreeable, It has rarcly happened that he has attempted any thing 
beyond the range which these qualities imply. In his ‘* Sui Mar- 
gine,” indeed, he has shewn himself capable of stronger flights; but 
he is satisfied with the proofs of popularity, we understand the 
very general reception of his works conveys, while there is a certain 
flow of melody which distinguishes the ease and suavity of his style, 
and which will seldom fail to procure his works extended circula- 
tion. The lessons before us are precisely of such an order. The 
first upon the well known theme, “ 4h Povero Calpigi,” consists of 
an introduction which, without being a variation partakes of the 
nature of one, for it predicts as it were the air that follows by the 
adoption and interspersion of small detached parts of the melody. 
We hear a phrase or two that seems to recall something well known, 
at the same moment we are silently accusing the author of a 
plagiarism, though we are unable absolutely to detect him in the 
fact, the few betraying notes are lost in the wilds of sound amongst 
which he wantons. The effect of this is to draw the attention more 
closely, and to excite a curious interest, which is agreeably solved 
by the presentation of the entire theme. Such is the bappy expe- 
dient Mr. Latour has hit upon to rivet our observation, in the 
hope of detecting him in the use of the very melody which be sud- 
denly turns around and assures us he has borrowed, purposely 
to improve. 

In the variations themselves there is little of peculiar distinction 
beyond those general qualities we have stated. The minore, indeed, 
transmutes the expression from gaicty to pathos, and heightens 
while it changes the sentiment. Perhaps in the unlimited range of 
variation this is, after all, the chiefest attribute, namely, the power of 
imparting a new and more intense affection to the subject, while the 
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preservation of some general resemblance, the original cast is never 
wholly lost or forgotten. Thus the fancy is gifted with the power 
of combining the several images, the mind compares while it enjoys 
both the similitudes and the discrepancies, and is excited by stronger 
and more diversified emotions. The mere multiplication of ideas and 
emotions, we participate more extensively, perhaps, in compositions 
where the mind is pre-occupied by no particularthesis or subject—it 
passes along from image to image discursively. We have, however, 
even in these loose and unrestrained wanderings a pleasure sensi- 
bly stronger, when any piece of melody returns, and composers 
avail themselves of this fact to keep alive the early impressions, and 
to give them.a hold upon the memory. In an air with variations, 
this original perception is preserved throughout, while we experi- 
ence a new delight and a new exercise for the judgment and taste, 
in the comparisons that are continually presenting themselves at 
every step. 

Of this general property every writer of variations avails himself, 
by the terms of the proposition upon which his lesson sets out, and 
Mr. Larovur in that we have before us, employs the power to the 
utmost, by keeping alive the recollection of the theme, frequently 
both in the treble and the bass at the same time, though his para- 
phrases are going on. This idea may, however, be carried to a 
considerably greater extent. Concerning the flute part, we have 
only to say that it contains just enough to enliven its more important 
companion. The notes are few and judiciously thrown in, but it 
has scarcely prominence enough. 

The waltz is constructed much upon the same plan with the lesson 
we have spoken uf. The introduction is of a more serious cast, and 
is set off by more modulation. The theme is simple, and removed 
from common or vulgar impressions. The variations are also less 
in the customary stile. The lesson is wrought up towards the end, 

till at the close it has become very animated. 
Both bear the manifest characteristics of Mn. Latour’s ease, 
polish, and refinement. 
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Sweet is Love, a ballad, the music composed by Wesley Doyle, Esq. 
London. Power. 

Whilst on the beach I wander, a ballad, composed by Wesley Doyle, 
Esq. London. Power. 

The parting hour is come love, a ballad, imitated from the Italian, 
by Mrs. Opie, the music by Wesley Doyle, Esq. London. Power. 


There is not perhaps a stronger proof of the diffusion of musical 
science and taste, than that which is afforded by the compositions, 
the works of amateur hands. Our collection of the publications of 
our own times, affords a large quantity of specimens from the Peer 
down to persons of very humble condition. These, however, bear 
no proportion to the numberless manuscript productions, which it 
has been permitted us to hear and to inspect. The three songs now 
under our eye are, we presume, of this description, and as we imagine, 
from the pen of a gentleman, whom it was some years ago our good 
fortune to hear in private, and whom we still, if the name does not 
mislead us, recollect as a singer of fine taste and powerful expression. 

These ballads are of precisely such a character as we should have 
supposed, a priori, his mind would have produced. They are mas- 
culine and effective, full of points, which give great allowance to the 
discretion and fancy of the performer, neither elaborate nor learned 
in their structure, yet impassioned, vigorous, and toa certain degree 
original. They evince strength of mind and sensibility ; they partake 
both of the simplicity of the old and the voluptuousness of the mo- 
dern ballad—thus exhibiting a mixed style which conciliates gene- 
ral good opinion, while they are of such materials as rise in value ac- 
cording to the acquirements of the singer, such is the freedom of the 
of the several parts. In short, they are just such things as an ama- 
teur of tolerable power and proficiency would choose for effect, if he 
knows how to employ the privileges they confer. 

The first, ““Sweet is love,” has all these characteristics. The melody 
is rather bold than flowing, and in some of its divisions, a little crude. 
Of this kind we consider the last line “ each has a flower und each a 
thorn” (an old conceit by the way, feebly expressed as to verbiage) 
at the bottom of the first page. We may also instance the succeeding 
passage upon the words, “* Roses die when the cold wind blows.” Of 
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course the object is to produce an agreement between the sense and 
the sound; but nevertheless the passage cannot be called a good one 
either in the voice part or in the bass. As a whole the song affords an 
affecting ground-work and considerable scope for elocutory power 
and pure tone to work upon. 

The construction of the second ballad, “* Whilst on the beach I 
wander” is more plain and more plaintive. Like Mrs. Op1e’s words 
to his other song, Mr. Doywe’s music is, however, imitated (un- 
consciously probably) from the Italian, for the first strain is Bonon- 
cint’s beautiful old round “ Chi mai d’iniqua stella,” note for note, 
excepting the introduction of an appogiatura (the suspended seventh 
upon the subdominant) on the monosyllable I. The poet is certainly 
not of the first class, as witness the unfortunate choice he has made 
to denote the beauty of his unkind fair one. He says, 

‘Thy beauties are as glaring ;” 
an epithet we believe seldom, if ever, employed in a good sense; 
glaring error and glaring defect are common enough, but we do not 
recollect to have ever met with a glaring beauty before. 

The last of the series is the simplest of the three. There is nothing 
indeed peculiar about it, but the allowances it affords to the singer.— 
They who have heard such things in the best manner, know how 
much may be done with them in point of effect, and how they ad- 
vance the reputation of an Amateur’s talent, by the contrast they af- 
ford between the personel and the materiel, between the finished bi- 
joux and the substance of which it is made, between the object of 
the art and the powers of the artist, between the song and the singer. 
These attributes cannot fail to recommend Mr. Doyte’s ballads to 
the chamber, for which it is obvious they are designed, and there 
they will succeed. They are of short compass, and very easy in the 
accompaniment, which to the generality of Amateurs are recommen- 
dations irresistible where effect is not wanting. 








A Selection of Popular National Airs, with Symphonies and Accom- 
-paniments, by H. R. Bishop. The Words by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
London. Power. Second Number. 


This exquisite little work, for exquisite in its kind it certainly is, 
proceeds with undiminished spirit; beauty, and lustre. The first 
number appeared nearly two years ago, and its contents formed so 
felicitous, so appropriate a combination of graceful and touching 
melodies with words full of the tenderest thoughts, that it was 
scarcely to be hoped a second number could equal the first. Well 
might we despair of being again moved by such compositions as 
‘* Hark the Vesper Hymn,” “ Fare thee well thou lovely one,” “ Should 
those fond hopes,” “ Those evening: bells,” and above all these, “ All 
that's bright mustefade.” 

If the songs of a nation have been said to picture its character, it 
should seem that the national distinctions of the English have under- 
gone very singular and very important changes within little more 
than a century, for we cannot confine the application of this 
maxim to the words only of our ballads. The progressions not only 
of taste itself, but of manners, as indicated by the varieties of taste, 
are distinctly to be traced in the language of the music as well as in 
that of the poetry. Neither music nor poetry are likely to become 
national, (indeed they are neither worth a thought nor do they attract 
one,) unless they speak to the sensibility, connect themselves insepa- 
rably with the affections of the time, raise consentaneous emotions 
and passions, sink into the memory, and become the subjects of 
tradition. These are the properties which cause ballads to be 
national, and they are said to pourtray the character, because they 
reflect the images and opinions most agreeable to national feelings. 

The earliest and most popular song-writer of the date to which 
we have gone back, was Henry Purcetr. In the Orpheus 
Britannicus, says the compiler of the Anecdotes of Music, (after Dr. 
Burney) “were treasured up the songs, from which the natives of 
this island received their first great delight and impression from the 
vocal music of a single voice. Before that period, we had cultivated 
madrigals and songs in parts, with diligence and success ; but in all 
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single songs, till those of Purcei1 appeared, the principal effects 
were produced from the words, and not the melody ; for the airs, 
antecedent to PurceLu’s time, were as mis-shapen as if they had 
been composed of notes scattered about by chance, instead of being 
cast ina regular mould. Exclusive admirers of modern symmetry 
and elegance may call Purceuu’s taste barbarous; yet, in defiance 
of superior cultivation and refinement, and of every vicissitude of 
fashion, through all his rudeness and barbarism, original genius, 
feeling and passion, are and ever will be discernible in his works by 
candid and competent judges of the art. 

It is curious that the best and most effective of PuncELL’s compo- 
sitions for the chamber were mad songs. ‘* Mad Bess,” “ From 
Rosy Bow’rs,” and “ Let the dreadful Engines,” are almost the only 
single things that have descended to our times. These, however, 
are purely dramatic; and, indeed, the structure of almost all his 
songs may be regarded in the same light. They are formed 
upon the model of the cantata, and are recitative and air inter- 
mixed. Force and energy, with no very copious admixture of 
what the moderns would call elegance or grace, though neither can 
be said to be altogether wanting, form the grand bases of this part of 
his works. He makes continual use of pretty long divisions, and his 
melodies are altogether different from those of his successors. The 
song of PurceL, which comes nearest to our present style, perhaps 
is to these words— 

I attempt from love’s sickness to fly in vain, 

Since I am myself my own fever and pain ; 

No more now fond heart, with pride no more swell, 
Thou canst not raise forces enough to rebel ; 

For love has more power and less mercy than fate, 
To make us seek ruin and love those that hate. 

The style which succeeded was something more sentimental, yet 
more modern; having more flow of melody, equal simplicity, less 
strength, and less of what would now be called rude and rough con- 
struction. “ Black-eyed Susan” and “‘ The Storm,” (for we speak of 
songs purely English) will exhibit a fair specimen of the genuine 
ballad. Many of Dr. Anne’s compositions, and Jackson's of 
Exeter, are among the examples to be taken from the middle age, 


before the songs of Su1zip and Disp1n were superseded by those of 
Stevenson and Moore. 
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Of these we shall quote one set by Anne and one by Jackson. 


Soft pleasing pains, unknown before, 
My beating bosom feels, 

When I behold the peaceful bow’r 
Where dearest Delia dwells. 

There daily do I drive my flocks, 
Ab happy, happy vale !— 

There sigh and look, and while I look 
My sighs increase the gale. 


Oh tell, ye shades, that hold my fair 
And all my bliss contain, 

Ah why should ye those blessings share 
For which I sigh in vain ; 

But let me not at fate repine, 
Or thus my griefs impart— 

She’s not your tenant—she is mine— 
Her mansion is my heart. 





Let me approach my sleeping love, 
And scatter round the sweetest flow’r— 
Let not a sigh my bosom move, 

Nor wish profane my Delia’s bow’r. 


How oft all lonely have I sigh’d, 
My love in silence to conceal ; 
How many a fond expedient try’d, 
Nor dared my secret wish reveal. 


Now then resolv’d, I'll tell my smart, 
And may the moment lucky prove ! 
Be still, be still, my beating heart ! 
Let me approach my sleeping love. 


Yet if the dearest maid should wake, 
Ah frail resulves, soon would you fly ; 
I know I shail not silence break, 

But struck with awe and fear shall die. 
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I cannot trtist in falt’ring speech, 
In broken phrase my tale to tell ; 

Passion like mine no tongue can reach, 
No eloquence can utter well. 


But may some ardent look disclose 
The throbs and tumults of my heart : 

With what true love my bosom glows— 
Nor dares the secret to impart. 


Of such a kind were the words to which these the most admired 
composers of their day adapted their notes. The difference both in 
the poetry and music of that time and of our own is obvious. Their 
object appears to have been the display of sentiment chastening 
rather than awakening passion. This was the character of the en- 
tire composition. They sought to represent the intellectual inspira- 
tions of love as the highest and most admirable attributes of his divi- 
nity. The poets and musicians of our day, on thé contrary, flush 
the cheek and agitate the heart by allusions which point either to 
young hope or fervid recollection, the glowing extacies of sense ; and 
scarcely caring to conceal how soon inconstancy succeeds satiety. 
Then comes the short luxuries of distress, and the fond fair is to 
be taught 
“ To love again and be again undone.” 

Such are the discoveries and distinctions in the practice made within 
the last half century. 

Dispin was a writer of stich infinite fertility, that for a period of 
twenty years preceding the end of the last century, his ballads 
pervaded the whole kingdom, and were the only songs that had any 
title to be called national. He embraced all subjects, and perhaps it 
is difficult to decide which liad the supreme merit—Poor Jack, or 
the Race Horse, Tom Bowling, Tom Tough, or Lovely Nan. His 
were pictures of nature, and generally of nature in low life. There 
are very few aspiratioiis at atiy thing like even what may be called 
the representation of the affections as they display themselves in 
genteel life, (an.expletive almost obsolete, for we of this day either 
rise to elegance or sink to vulgarity,) to be found in his songs, ex- 
cessively numerous as they are, and such examples as we could give 
would be thought feeble, and remarkable for no peculiar trait. We 
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shall therefore pass on to the canzonets of Haypn, which are natura- 
lized by the English dress that has been given them through Mas. 
Joun Hunrer’s words, and to Mozart's airs, made cognizable 
and popular through the medium of English poetry. These assist- 
ed in refining the nature of our ballads, and in giving them the 
pathos, the tenderness, and the elegance of which we find them at 
present possessed. To these we attribute the essential alterations to 
be observed in our later ballads, which have been wrought by music. 
The rest of their characteristics belong to manners, and to the pecu- 
liar mind of Ma. Moore, the song-writer of our day. He is in truth 
the. father of the school of the fashionable modern ballad. 

A fine sensibility, warmed and nurtured and improved but never 
chilled or chastised by classical learning, a voluptuous temperament, 
an excursiye imagination, and the intercourses of the most polished 
society, have all together given this writer a depth of feeling, a 
command of images, a charm of language, and a knowledge of all 
that ministers to volaptuous fascination, certainly never possessed 
by any of his predecessors. As pourtrayed by his works, he is 
in mind at least a scholar, a poet, a fine gentleman, (the poetical 
Wildair or the Lovelace of his day,) and a lover, irresistibly versed 
in every art, gifted with every faculty to win the heart, and to 
steep the soul in the delicious oblivion of all recollections but one ; 
his poetica! life seems to resemble that short natural existence of 
these delicate and beautiful insects, which are born in the hour of 
the most brilliant sunshine, to love only and to die. If some of his 
thoughis are uncommon, this is not their general characteristic ; but 
they breathe of sentiment and of refinement. Whoelse can spangle 
the deep blue firmament of his intense feeling with such bright con- 
stellations, with such soft and beaming moon-light, such sparkling 
day-stars? Who else can scatter with such grace and animation 
perfumes and roses and all that enchants and enchains the senses ? 
Who else can so melt and sadden with the memory of joys that are 
past? Say what we will—there is no amatory poet or musician like 
Moore. Haynpwn and Mas. Hunter conjoined, have alone, and 
in a few instances, perhaps, surpassed him—because they united 
moral affection with a voluptuous taste of enjoyment—the true and 
highest and most rapturous art of love. 

The music is, as we have said, in a more original and genuine . 
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sense of another English composer,* “only the transcript of mind.” 
In this case, however, it is so by assimilation, not production. The 
poetry too is born of the notes, not the notes of the poetry. But 
it matters not—the distinctions of both reside in the intellectual 
faculties—in the pursuits, habits, and associations of the author, 
blended together and called MIND. Hence it is that the rude 
strength of the English ballad is softened down—hence it is that in 
sentiment we are soothed, lulled, and enchanted, yet raised and ex- 
cited—hence it is that the plain outline of nature is shadowed and 
set off by the elegant and studied simplicity of artificial forms and 
draperies—hence it is that the love of which we dream is the passion 
of the seducer, not the pure affection of unchanging constancy.— 
Hence pleasure comes to be substituted for principle—hence too the 
luxurious ease, the extatic flow, the nameless sense of delight that 
glow in every note of the melodies selected. We kindle as we read, 
and so strong are our perceptions and sensations, that we will ven- 
ture to aver no youthful and well-educated female, even in the 
privacy of her own boudoir, ever yet read or sung half a dozen of 
Mr. Moore’s ballads, taken promiscuously, without feeling her 
cheek burn with a fervor and at the same time a blush allied to 
shame and apprehension. 

The poetry of the number before us has all the attributes of Mr. 
Moore’s genius—except perhaps, that there is less novelty in the 
thoughts, less brilliancy in the images—less of passion, more of ten- 
der and sobered reflection. But there is the same facility and power 
of arranging ideas in fresh and gayer attire—of reproducing new 
forms and combinations from the same elements. We give the first 
song of the collection as a proof. 


At morn beside yon summer sea, 
Young Hope and Love reclin’d; 
But scarce had noontide come, when he 
Into his bark leap’d smilingly, 

And left poor Hope behind! 


* Mr. Horsley (No. 5,) page 120. 
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“J go” said Love, “to sail awhile 
Across this sunny main ”— 

And then so sweet his parting smile, 
That Hope, who neverdream’d of guile, 
Believ’d he’d come again. 


She lingered there, till evening’s beam 
Along the waters lay ; 

And o’er the sands, in thoughtful dream, 
Oft trac’d his name, which still the stream 
As often wash’d away. 


At length, a sail appears in sight, 

And tow’rd the maiden moves ;— 

T’is wealth that comes, and gay and bright 
His golden bark reflects the light— 

But ah, it is not Love’s! 


Another sail—’twas Friendship show’d 
Her night-lamp o’er the sea ; 

And calm the light that lamp bestow’d, 
But Love had lights that warmer glow’d, 
And where, alas, was he? 


Now fast around the sea and shore 

Night threw her darkling chain ; 

The sunny sails were seen no more, 
Hope’s morning dreams of bliss were o’er ; 
Love never came again ! 


We shall select the second as the evidence of the second branch of 
our observations, viz. the coming on of deeper, may we not say, 
of sad reflection. This is exquisite of its kind. 


There comes a time, a dreary time, 
To him, whose heart hath flown 

O’er all the fields of youth’s sweet prime 
And made each flower its own. 
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Tis when his soul mast first renounce 
Those dreams so bright so fond— 

Oh then’s the time to die at once, 

For life has nought beyoud.— 


When sets the sun on Afric’s shore, 
That instant all is night, 

And so should life at once be o’er, 
W hen love withdraws his light. 

Nor, like our Northern day, gleam on 
Thro’ twilight’s dim delay— 

The cold remains of lustre gone, 

Of fire long pass’d away. 


The collection has, however, its lights as well as its shadows, and 
it presents a beautiful as well as a varied and highly finished picture. 
The colours are full of grace, and the touches give life, motion, 
and effect. 

If then the words convey the ideas raised by the melodies in the 
mind of the poet, our description should seem to have been given 
already. In truth, as music, there is little that can be described in 
any other than general terms, for as specimens of art, these ballads 
are not surely to be treated. They seem to spring from deep natural 
feeling. There is nothing like a division, and yery little modulation ; 
but there are plain simple notes that go to the heart at once; there are 
elegance and flow; there are too, national peculiarities, could we dis- 
cover in what they consist, or find words to convey them. Perhaps 
these will yet continue to baffle analysis, and must after all be ad- 
mitted to be susceptible only of general terms, which are the characte- 
ristics of the people from whom they are derived. Mr. Moore has 
given-us a great diversity, for the melodies are drawn from the 
French, Maltese, Portuguese, Swiss, Languedocian, Swedish, Cash- 
merian, Scotch, English, and German. These exhibit a beautiful 
variety. It is, however, desirable, if it could be ascertained, to 
know the date of the several productions. It is probably early, for 
the strong character of national music is of course lost so soon as 
civilization has advanced to any considerable point. There is such 
universal merit, that we are really almost unable to mark the degrees 
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of our preferences. Supposing, however, a scale, of which ten is the 

highest point we should thus graduate then. 
At morn beside yon summer sea, .eseseseseees 6 
There comes a time, sccsesccescssccssesese 8 
My harp has one unchanging theme, ...+++++++ 9 
Oh no! not e’en when first we loved, ..++++++0+ 7 
Peace be around thee, ...ccccccicesesssesss 8 
While I struck the string, ...ssseesseeciveee 5 
Then fare thee well, sesccctsscesesecsceses 10 
Gaily sound the Castanet, ..seccecesessesess 7 
Love is a hunter boy, seceseccseccsseseseses 8 
Come chace that starting tear away, ..++<ssee+8 8 
Whisperings heard by wakeful maids, .....++.. 8 
Hear me but orice, ciecsscccsscsscivccsceee 7 

In making this estitnate, we endeavoured to divest ourselves of the 
association of the melodies with the words, (a very hard task) and 
with the accompaniments. Perhaps after all, our endeavour will 
bé considered profitless, for certainly, when these things are taken 
into account, we should probably alter our computation considetably. 
Indeed we can hardly speak too highly of the fine taste, nice apprte- 
hension and imaginative power displayed by Mr. Bistior in the exe- 
cution of the delicate part allotted tohim. The symphonies are in ge- 
neral most appropriately beautiful, and the accompaniments are va- 
ried with great felicity. They are, we think, amongst his happiest 
though pethaps amongst his lightest efforts. 

The publication does great credit to the spirit of Mr. Power, but 
still we doubt the value of the addition to the work by the engravings. 
We left this consideration, as it occurred to us in reviewing the first 
number, to be settled by “* Reason and Folly and Beauty,” and it seems 
they have now increased the council by the addition of “‘ Genius and 
Common Sense.” This we suspect will not augment the numbers 
either of the majority or the minority, for the new members will in- 


fallibly pair off.* 


* Our printer’s devil has just entered our den with a message from the com- 
positor, requiring to know, whether there be not an omission in the manuscript, 
as he supposes pare off the expenditure to be the true reading. “Tell your 
-—— we are surprised he does not better understand the usages of the house 
of PowEr. 








From Flow’r to Flow’r (stanzas on a Bee stifled in honey), glee for five 
voices, composed by T. F. Walmisley. London. for the Author, 
by the Regent’s Harmonic Institution. 

Underneath this Stone doth lie ; an epitaph by Ben Jonson, composed 
as a round for five voices, with an accompaniment ad libitum for the 
Piano Forte, by T. F. Walmisley. London. For the Author. 

The Soldier ; a canzonet writien by the Rev. R. S. composed by T. F. 
Walmisley.. London. For the Author at the Regent’s Harmonic 
Institution. 


Ina former article* we noticed a spirited and original little trio, 
“ The fairy of the dale,” by this composer. We have since met with 
a very effective glee of his,“ The mariners of England” with a 
double pianoforte accompaniment, and the compositions we have 
enumerated above have just issued from the press. The first is a 
smooth and flowing theme, answered in the several parts with consi- 
derable skill and facility ; its general character is taste rather than 
energy, level general effect rather than force. One of the passages of 
the Guaracha Dance has caught Mra. Waumisiey’s ear, and his 
memory has retained it. We allude to the suspension and the follow- 
ing notes in the melody upon the words, “plunge too deep destroy.” 
The entire composition is in a good sound style of writing, though not 
in the first rank, to which it obviously makes no pretensions. 

The Round is in the same chaste subdued style. The theme is 
plain, but the harmony is rich. It has perhaps escaped Mg. Wat- 
MISLEY, that the opening accompaniment is the melody of WeBBr’s 
fine “* Hence all ye vain delights.” 

The song is more, as we apprehend, in the composer’s true manner, 
which from the specimens of the works we first noticed, appears to 
direct him to vigorous and forcefull, light and animated expression, 
rather than to the darker, more profound, and intense affections. “The 
Soldier” is the companion to a former song published by the same 
author some time since under the title of “ The Sailor.” Both the 
one and the other are in a better style than the generality of such 
things, there is in both more variety and spirit than is commonly to 


* Vol. 1. page 516. + 
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be found. “The Sailor” partakes of the character of the cantata, and 
contains many good passages. ‘The Soldier’’ is scarcely so striking— 
the change of mode gives a deeper interest to the air previously heard 
in the major, and in a more brisk time, but the song is a little de- 
graded by the burden. 

The compositions we have mentioned are not the only works of 
this gentleman, that are before the public—There are in most of them 
we have seen, marks of fancy and science, but we consider that the 
“‘ Mariners of England,” and “ The Fairy of the Dale” distinctly mark 
the path which Mr. Watmiszey will find it most consistent with 
his reputation to pursue, viz. that of vivacity and vigour, in pre- 
ference to the heavier and less attractive style of description or 
sentiment. The passages in both these glees are full of fire and effect. 


A series of Caledonian Airs, with variations for the Piano Forte, by 
J. Burrowes.—In numbers. London. Goulding and Co. (Pro- 
perty of the author). 


Amongst the aids modern invention derives from earlier and con- 
temporaneous art, there is none more fashionable and more con- 
stant, than the adaptation of variations to beautiful or popular mclo- 
dies, and lately these have come not singly but intrains. Mr. Bur- 
ROWES, it seems, has chosen to illustrate the Scotch airs. 

Of all national music, the Scotch may be said to be the most 
clearly identified—the most marked and peculiar, and perhaps 
more endeavours have been made to describe its characteristics, than 
have been employed upon any other similar object. Many of our 
readers may not probably be aware that it has exercised the inge- 
nuity and research of the great American philosopher, Dr. Franklin, 
and as his observations are not without their value, we shall extract 
some of them. They are contained in one of his letters to Lord 
Kaims, and are blended with some curious philosophical matter. 


“The reason why the Scotch tunes have lived so long, and will 
probably live for ever(if they escape being stifled in modern affected 
ornament) is merely this, that they are really compositions of melody 
and harmony united, or rather that their mclody is harmony. I 
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mean the simple tunes sung by a single voice. -As this will appear 
paradoxical, I must explain my meaning. In common acceptation, 
indeed, only ‘an rrsinee succession of sounds is called melody, and 
only the co-existence of agreable sounds, harmony. But since the 
memory is capable of retaining for some moments a perfect idea of 
the pitch of a past sound, so as to compare it with the pitch of a 
succeeding sound and judge truly of the agreement or disagreement, 
there may and does arise from thence a sense of harmony between the 
present and the past sounds, equally pleasing with that between two 
present sounds. Now the construction of ok! Scotch tunes is this, 
that almost every succeeding emphatical note is a third, a fifth, an oc- 
tave, or in short some note that is in concord with the preceding note. 
Thirds are chiefly used, which are very pleasing concords. I use the 
word emphatical, to distinguish those notes which have a stress laid 
on them in singing the tune, from the lighter connecting notes, that 
serve merely, like grammar articles in common speech, to tack the 
whole together. 

“ That we have a most perfect idea of a sound just past, I might 
appeal to all acquainted with music, who know how easy it is to re- 
peat the sound in the same pitch with one just heard. In tuning an 
instrument, a good ear can as easily determine that two strings are in 
unison, by sounding them separately, as by.sounding them together ; 
their disagreement is also as easily, I believe I may say more easily 
and better distinguished, when sounded separately ; for when sound- 
ed, though you know by the beating that one is higher than the 
other, you cannot tell which it is. 1 have ascribed to memory the 
ability of comparing the pitch of a present tone with that of one past. 
But if there should be, as ibly there may be, something in the 
ear, similar to what we find in the eye, that ability would not be en- 
tirely owing to memory. Possibly the vibrations given to the audi- 
tory nerves by a particular sound may actually continuesome time after 
the cause of those vibrations is past, and the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the subsequent sound become by comparison with them more 
discerntble.- For the impression made on the visual nerves by a lu- 
minous object will continue for twenty or thirty seconds. Sitting 
in a room, look earnestly at the middle of a window a little while 
when the day is bright, and then shut your eyes; the figure of the 
window will still remain in the eye, and so distinct that you may 
count the panes. A remarkable circumstance attending this expe- 
riment is, that the impression of forms is better retained he that of 
célours ; for after theeyes are shut, when you first discern the ima 
of the window, the panes appear dark, and the cross bars of the 
sashes, with the window frames and walls, appear white or bright ; 
but if you still add to the darkness in the eyes by covering them 
with your hand, the reverse instantly takes place, the ey appear 
luminous and the cross bars dark. And by removing the hand they 


are again reversed. ‘This I know not how to account for—Nor for 
the following: that after looking long through green spectacles, 
the white paper of a book will on first taking them off appear to 
have a blush of red; and after long looking through red glasses, a 
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greenish cast; this seems to intimate a relation between green and 
red not yet explained. Farther, when we consider by whom these 
antient tunes were composed, and how they were first performed, we 
shall see that such harmonical successions of sounds were natural and 
even necessary in their construction. They were composed by 
the minstrels of those days to be played on the harp, accompanied 
by the voice. The harp was strung with wire, which gives a sound 
of long continuance, and had no contrivance like that in the modern 
harpsichord, by which the sound of the preceding could be stopt, the 
moment a succeding note began. ‘To avoid actual discord, it was 
therefore necessary that the succeeding emphatic note should be a 
chord with the preceding, as their sounds must exist at the same time. 
Hence arose that beauty in those tunes that has so long pleased, and 
will please for ever, though men scarce know why. That they were 
originally composed for the harp, and of the most simple kind, I 
mean a harp without any half notes but those in the natural scale, 
and with no more than two octaves of strings, from C to C, I conjec- 
ture from another circumstance, that is, that not one of those tunes, 
really ancient, has a single artificial half note in it, and that in tunes 
where it was most convenient for the voice to use the middle notes of 
the harp, and place the key in F, there the B which if used would be 
B flat, is always omitted, by passing over it with a third. ‘The con- 
noisseurs in modern music will say, | have notaste, but | cannot help 
adding, that I believe our ancestors, in hearing a good song distinct- 
ly articulated, sung to one of those tunes and accompanied by the 
harp, felt more real pleasure than is communicated by the generality 
ot modern operas, exclusive of that arising from the scenery and 
dancing. Most tunes of late composition, not having this natural 
harmony united with their melody, have recourse to the artificial 
harmony of a bass, and other accompanying parts. ‘This support, 
in my opinion, the old tunes do not need, and are rather confused 


than aided by it.” 

Thus it is that this philosopher accoants not only for the effect, 
but the structure of the Scotch music. He might perhaps have ad- 
ded something, and a good deal to, on the score of rythm or accen- 
tuation, to which we cannot but attribute a great part of the strength 
and impression of the Scotch tunes. They have the life and imca- 
sure of a dance, and to the national attac hment to that exercise, per- 
formed too in a manner appropriately lively and vigorous, with the 
attendant associations, many of the properties of their airs are not 
unlikely to be due. 

In the selection of the subjects for a continuous series like Mr. 
BurrowEs's it is perhaps chiefly to be considered whether the store 
presents diversity enough on which to build. Another part of the 
design may be promoted by the affection which is certainly felt not 
alone by the North Britons, but by the Southerons for the musical 
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remains of their neighbours. Scotch tunes have always been and ate 
still popular, even in spite of themes from Haypn, Mozart, and 
Beetuoven, malgre Venetian Boat Songs, Italian Notturni, and 
French Romances. 

Mr. Burrowes has begun with “ Kenmure’s on and awa,” a me- 
lody not very mnch known, and “ the Blue Bell of Scotland,” one 
absolutely threadbare. Thus he fairly moots the point of novelty 
and prescription, and leaves the public to judge. The execution of 
both is good, but not eminently happy, though the variations upon 
the last very far exceed some former attempts with which we have 
compared them. Mr. Burrowes has undertaken a task of some 
difficulty, and we doubt not but his genius will bring him off with 
advantage. We beg, however, to call his attention to one material 
circumstance. Variations are now so common, that a new spirit 
must be infused into a work like his. Variations have hitherto 
consisted chiefly in the transmutation of the air into passages of trip- 
lets or quadruplets, or [phrases multiplied in notes, and varying in 
form, but still (as required) duly preserving the character of the air. 
These arts are completely worn out. A late composer (perhaps he is 
not singular) M. Bocusa, has, as we have elsewhere remarked, elicit- 
ed the idea and found the means of giving a totally new and different 
character and expression to the same air—having converted Mo- 
ZART’s exquisite Ah perdona into a march and a waltz. We would 
particularly commend this expedient to Mr. Burrowes. Thethemes 
he has chosen will afford him a wide and noble field. ‘The world 
will be curious to sce (and it will be a new proof of the powers of the 
language of music, if it succeeds), whether the Scotch airs are capa- 
ble of being moulded into Italian sweetness or delicacy, into German 
richness and depth of feeling, or into French vivacity. It is by some 
such novel and general range only we think, that a protracted series 
of variations can command sufficient interest to support them, and 
this interest, we doubt not, the genius of the composer will supply. 




















Dramatic Airs from English, Italian, German, and French Operas, 
arranged as Rondos for the Piano Forte. . London. The Regent’s 
Harmonic Institution. - 


This is a work in numbers, six of which are now before the pub- 
lic, and it should appear that such names are connected with its 
production, as promise.a wider range of various and great talent 
than has perhaps been often engaged in such an undertaking. One 
of the advantages of such a plan is, that of enabling cognoscenti to 
possess themselves of comparative examples of the powers of living 
authors, directed to one object and employed upon subjects and in a 
manner connected by close analogy—thus submitting, as it were, 
their taste in selection and their genius in illustration, to something 
like a common standard. Such a consideration as it cannot fail to 
have arisen to the minds of the professors engaged, may possibly 
givea stimulus which will produce the happiest effects in this gene- 
rous rivalry, and it is probable the work will gather strength as it 
proceeds, from the accumulation of excitement. 

The first is by Mr. Ries, and the theme “ the popular Romance 
in Boieldieu’s Opera, Le Chaperon Rouge.” We know no composer 
whose style it is more difficult to comprehend than that of Mr. Rres, 
and we conceive he must himself be heard and heard often to be un- 
derstood. Many of his musical phrases (we should say the greater 
proportion) are of an ordinary and coarse kind, and it is the pecu- 
liarity of their combination alone that gives them force. Fine melo- 
dy or flow even for a short interval is rarely to be found—but he has 
strength and lightness, and sometimes contrast which bestows an air 
of originality. The commencement of his introduction is playful, and it 
predcits the theme by the introduction of seme of its predominant pas- 
sages, but it soon degenerates into passages somewhat common place. 
The theme itself is singular rather than attractive, and the management 
accords with this its most remarkable property. It appears occa- 
sionally throughout, though its want of melody precludes its retain- 
ing that pleasing prominence which usually appertains to the subject 
ofalesson. We are sometimes surprised by transitions and carried 
along by force, but never delighted or charmed ; these sensations are 
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wanting even to the last page of the Sonata, where, as it seems to us, 
the composer had roused all his fire. 

The second is by Mr. Rawutnas, who has chosen an air deser- 
vedly popular, Rossin1's “ Zitti, Zitti,” an air which is and must 
always be a favorite, because it-has spirit, grace, lightness, and con- 
nection. Of these constituents Mr. Raw ines has availed himself 
very ably, as well as of his own invention. He opens his piece by a 
prelude which is in the best style of expression, and what we should 
call elocutory music. Every note upon the first page is of sentiment 
and addresses itself to the sensibility by no means in vain. The in- 
troduction (a prelude and an introduction by the way are a little like 
two morning guns) if as full of meaning is not so deep felt, but it is 
brilliant and pointed, and leads well to the theme, which is set off by 
the contrast of its crowded modulations and studied elaboration.— 
We have aslight quarrel with the composer for bad taste in introdu- 
some bars of his own into the original air, at the opening recital of 
his subject, but this past, we proceed very cheerfully with him in his 
course, which he enlivens at every step. His dissertation, if we may 
liken the composition to a discourse upon a given topic, is digressive, 
though his own manner and style are preserved throughout. Thus he 
continually intersperses parts of the melody, but leaves them when 
the hearer is most interested. Our ear was thus disappointed in that 
part where the bass takes up the subject, the treble accompanying 
in triplets. Of such a kind are the excursions we are disposed to ex- 
cept against, while the almost continual preservation of triplets, and 
the life and brilliancy constitute the style and manner the composer 
has chosen to adopt. There is certainly no want of effect, nor of 
connection, nor of interest, yet perhaps all these might have been 
brightened by the interspersion of more varied phrases. But the 
composition is highly creditable to Mr. Rawuines, and he has 
shown that he understood the genius of his melody, and could retain 
ina longer paraphrase the “ spirit, grace, lightness, and connection,” 
by which we have described the beautiful and captivating trio itself. 
We must prefer the refinement of this adaptation to the rougher fla- 
your of the First Number. 

Ma. Cramer appears in the third, with his usual felicity. The 
introduction reminds us of an expression used by a professor of 
great eminence, while speaking of this gentleman’s playing a short 
time since ; “‘ Sir,” said he, “if Joun Caamen were to strike his 
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knuckles three times upon this table, there would be mind and mean- 
ing in it.” The notes of the introduction are comparatively few, but 
are full of both, and as we glanced down the page and half whereon 
it stands, we lamented we were so soon to part with his original beau- 
tiful expressiveness for the airy and tasteful theme that succeeds. 
This is the pastoral from Dalayrais Nina. Mr. Cramer has treated 
it more familiarly than his predecessors in the work have done theirs. 
The air returns oftener, but his own interspersed passages are far 
more <liversified, more melodious, and more refined. 

No. 4, by Mr Gartrriy, is in the most ambitious style, if com- 
plication and difficulty may be so termed. The air is “ Regna 
Amore,” from Il flauto magico, and is simply pleasing. oir. G. has 
employed rich harmonies, but his sonata is deficient in melody ; and 
although the passages are extremely thick and crowded, there seems 
yet a want of variety to our ears, from the continuously protracted 
repetition of the same or nearly the same kind of musical phrase. 
Our remark applies to both treble and bass. There is rather em- 
ployment for the hand than excursion for the fancy. The whole there- 
fore has the character of complicated, mechanical agency; but it 
wants the simplicity and beauty that commend such a composition 
to the imagination and the heart. These however are but the effects 
of consummate execution. 

Number 5, by Mr. Beate, commences with a March, which im- 
plies a bold and masculine style of writing, and such is the character 
of this lesson, which takes poor Storace’s playful duet in the Haunted 
Tower, ** Will great Lords and Ladies,” for its basis. There is vigor 
and some imagination, but the whole appears somewhat raw and rude 
from the absence of continuous melody. Piano forte players of ex- 
ecution are too apt, as it seems to us, to consider those passages, which 
at first were certainly introduced to give as well as to shew agility of 
finger, in a different light, and to class them among established musi- 
cal phrases. Hence perhaps arises the long continued repetition of 
triplets, or the rise or descent from the bottom to the top of the instru- 
ment in an uninterrupted succession with both hands. These strike 
us as passages for mere practice. If instrumental music should imi- 
tate singing or description; such things ought to have a place much 
less frequently than they obtain admittance. When we hear a man 
recurring to the same phrase or the same story, or repeat, amplify, and 
protract, he is voted a bore, So it appearsto us, that a long repeti- 
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tion of triplets, quadruplets, or any set forms, bores the hearer, while 
transition, novelty, alternate expression, now sad, now soft, now 
sprightly, confer the same distinction in musical invention as variety, 
choice, and refinement of language in conversation or in composition, 
never fail to bestow. In Mr. Beave’s rondo we feel all his strength, 
but we feel also, that we desire the admixture of qualities more cap- 
tivating. The emotions he raises are near akin those excited by the 
work of Mr. Rigs. 

To Mr. Arrwoop we owe the sixth number, which in point of 
lightness and atttraction stands higher in the series than its numeri- 
cal position places it. The introduction images prelusive trials of 
the hand, not made at random, though with the carelessness of con- 
fidence and facility, which a practised performer might and probably 
would really go through in sitting down to the instrament. Thus 
naturally are we conducted to the first theme, for Mr. A. has em- 
ployed two, the one in an Andantino the other in an Allegretto, 
both from English Operas. ‘There is more flow, though there is too 
some boring (as witness pages 7 and 11) in these pieces ; there is also 
more grace and more variety. 

We know not how far it is the purpose of the Institution to extend 
this work, but the farther it can be carried, with a regard to what 
we have assumed as one of its principles—the display of the powers 
of different composers—the more useful and acceptable to the public 
will it befound for the reasons we have already assigned. Those 
who come last in the race will have the advantage of avoiding what- 
ever errors their predecessors have been guilty of, at the same time 
that their range will be narrowed. The depths will be sounded, 
and buoys laid upon the shoals and quicksands, but in proportion as 
the safety of the navigator is ensured, less of the praise awarded to en- 
terprise and discovery will remain for distribution. 
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Les Belles Bergeres, a Duet for two Performers on one Piano Forte, 
with an Accompaniment ad libitum. Composed by J. H. Little. 
London. Power. 


It has been something approaching to a fashion for some time past 
to build duets like variations upon a well-known and popular theme. 
Such was the origin of Latour’s O Dolce Concento, Meves’s Lieti 
Fiori, and Haicu’s Lewie Gordon, three duets of merit. Here 
however we have original matter throughout. The style Mr. Little 
has chosen is the pastoral which implies bright, airy, and familiar 
passages, animated and sustained by a healthy and not inelegant 
vigour. And of such a construction and complexion is his production. 
The introduction is melodious and perhaps more graceful than any of 
the succeeding parts, which however want neither flow nor spirit. 
There are no insipid passages, though we object to such unbroken 
combinations of similar accompaniment as we find on pages 9 and 10. 
This is the fault of the lesson, for it seems to speak a penury of in- 
vention and resource which we are disposed to think does not really 
circumscribe Mr. Littwe’s efforts or cramp his genius. It is per- 
haps only necessary for him to be less easily satisfied, for his compo- 
sitions bear the characters of sprightliness and spirit which sedulous 
study and assiduous cultivation may exalt into taste and refinement. 
The duet is not of difficult execution, and will always, we venture 
to say, please the generality. 


—__ 


The much admired Air of Voi che sapete, from the Opera of Le Nozze 
di Figaro, composed by Mozart, with Variations for the Piano Forte, 
by Francisco Pollini, of Milan. London. At the Regent’s Har- 


monic Institution. 


The sonata before us shews that the Italian professors prosecute the 
same course of writing for the piano forte as ourselves, and we think, 
from the specimen, with about the same success. The theme Signor 
Pollini selects has always struck our attention as amongst the most 
beautiful of Mozart’s airs, and he has not confined himself to that por- 
tion of the song which he appears to take for his thesis by its insertion 


at the commencement of the sonata, for he subsequently introduces 
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others of the exquisite pieces of melody with which the song abounds. 
The features of the composition very nearly resemble those of similar 
productions native here. There is indeed no introduction, which de- 
prives the author of that opportunity to show his skill in preparing 
the mind for the theme often so ably employed, but the further analy- 
sis affords no striking diversity or improvement upon our English 
practice. We have the same variations by triplets and quadruplets 
in turns, the same interspersions of the air, the same replications of 
hand to hand. The superior part of the lesson is the Adagio Canta- 
bile, variation 5, which is delicate and expressive. For the rest they 
bear a pretty equal proportion of lively and polished passages with 
_ the generality of such things; and if Sicnor Poiin1’s composi- 

tion has any particular exaltation, it is derived from the extreme cap- 
tivation of his theme, which can never be heard without delight.— 
Thus the air may be justly said to illumine the whole sonata, and we 
make the observation to put in the most striking poiut of view the im- 
portance which waits upon the choice of a subject. 


a 


Poor Zayda is left all alone, by Thomas Welch. London. For the 
Regent’s Harmonic Institution. 

The Pledge of Truth, by Thomas Welch. London. (For the author.) 
At the Regent’s Harmonic Institution. 


From the eminent success of Mr. Wexcu in demonsirating by his 
singing the style of the ballad, when a boy, and from the character 
he maintains as a teacher, the public will expect from him a just 
taste and more than ordinary knowledge of effect in such compo- 
sitions. These two songs, particularly the last, are neare: the pure 
style of English ballad writing than any we have met wiih for some 
time. It is noslight compliment to say that the latter reminds us of 
Percy’s most sweet and pathetic “ Wapping Old Siairs,” a thing 
scarcely equalled and never exceeded for tenderness ani interest in 
its own manner. Those who have perhaps felt some <listaste at the 
coarser allusions and images in that ballad, will find in Mn. Wetcn’s 
“ Pledge of Truth” a great portion of the tenderness and grace with- 
out the offensive elements mixed up (though not to our cars ungrace- 
fully) in Mr. Peroy’s song. This ballad will, we think, become 
popuiar. 
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The favourite Air by J.J. Rousseau, with Variations for the Piano 
Forte by J.B. Cramer. London. For the Regent’s Harmonic 
Institution. 

Moxart’s celebrated Air from the Opera of Il Flauto Magico, with 
Variations for the Piano Forte by J. B. Cramer. London. For 
the Regent's Harmonic Institution. 

Midsummer Day ; anew Divertimento for the Piano Forte; by J. B. 
Cramer. London. (For the Author) at the Regent’s Harmonic 
Institution. 


If music be a language—if it be moreover the language of the pas- 
sions, as authors have described it, we must not therefore imagine 
that sounds convey only sentiment, raise only refined emotions, or 
excite only impassionate feelings—Music has a phraseology as 
varied, and perhaps even more diversified than words can assume ; 
and while we perceive that the great body of compositions passes 
across the mind without picturing any pleasureable ideas or convey- 
ing to any other sense than our hearing any peculiar excitement, 
there are among the few, men who seldom write a passage that is 
not remarkable for some particular beauty. It is therefore suffi- 
ciently perceptible, that natural aptitude and cultivation arrive 
together at last at a perfection, analogous in the assimilation of its 
objects to that which marks what is called fine taste in conversation 
and manners. Language defines the thought precisely. Music on 
the contrary addresses a whole class of perceptions. A certain series 
of notes will excite our sensibility to a general but undefined feeling 
of grandeur or pathos or elegance, without perhaps producing one 
single perfect image—emotions merely ; yet it is obvious that these 
emotions attend as certainly on passages of a given kind, as definite 
ideas are conveyed by a particular set of words. It happens then 
that there is the same choice in musical as in conversational phrase- 
ology, and we apprehend that elevation and polish are attained by 
the same means in the one case as in the other—by a naturally deli- 
cate apprehension, by memory, by a power of assimilating what is 
great or elegant, by a diligent study of the best models. 

At this perfection Mr. Cramer appears to have arrived. Seldom 
indeed is it that we meet with a weak, insipid, or coarse passage in 
his writings. If he employs those which are common or familiar, 
he interweaves them so judiciously with more graceful notes—he 
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varies his expression so continually—dwells for so short a time upon 
any single expedient of the art, opposes the members of his musical 
sentences, and even whole sentences with such judgment, throws in 
such strong and vivid lights of fancy, he modulates with such skill 
and lays his foundation of harmony ina manner so masterly, that 
they who do and they who do not understand the contrivance and ela- 
boration of all this complex yet apparently natural order, feel alike 
the sweetness and effect, are alike agitated by the varying sensations. 
With the exception of Ma. CLementi, we know of no composer who 
has so universally succeeded. And yet, if we were desired to point 
out the reason of the universal pleasure his compositions bestow, we 
should say, after all the attributes we have already allowed to belong 
to this author, that the grand source of delight has not yet been men- 
tioned. This grand delight is melody. This is the never ceasing 
charm. 

The three pieces before us have all of them these intrinsic signs of 
the composer's mind and hand. The first air, with variations, is con- 
structed more upon the common model than the second, and contains 
perhaps less of Mr. Caamer’s peculiar felicity than the others, if we 
except the sixth variation, in which he displays the depth of his feel- 
ing. That on Mozarr’sais we prefer. Thesecond variation is curi- 
ously constructed, and the imitations in the inner parts very singular. 

Midsummer Day is a most beautiful lesson. The introductions to 
all three are eminently tasteful, but the one appropriated to Midsam- 
mer Day is full of notes of feeling, and throughout the whole Mr. 
Cramer has demonstrated his power of raising and reproducing the 
highest images and most tender sentiments. ‘We especially invite at- 
tention to the means which he has employed to draw from the most 
commen resources of the art—from a moving bass, from Arpeggio, 
from the alternation of the air or subject from the treble to the bass, 
or from the bass to the treble, every sort of fine effect. We have sel- 
dom seen a sonata in which the occasional introduction of a short 
phrase of delightful melody has been so judiciously reiterated, in 
which so much variety has been mace to consist with the conserva- 
tion of the same general prevailing intensity of feeling. Mar. Cra- 
MER has clearly studied most assiduously in the schools of Haypn 
an Mozart; and to young students his own works will affurd a 
most valuable commentary on these the now established text writers 
of modern elegance and combination. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


ELEMENTS OF VOCAL SCIENCE. 


Cuapter 2.—Of Tone. 


Pasuars the most insurmountable difficulty which writers on vocal 
art have found, lies in the insufficiency of language, or indeed any 
known characters, toconvey any precise idea of Tone, * the ninety- 
nine requisites out of the hundred,” a singer ought to possess. To 
say that a tone is loud or soft, full or thin, sweet or brilliant, or rich 
or smooth or harsh, conveys no notion which can be interpreted by 
all men in the same sense. Neither is there any standard to which 
we can refer. No two voices are alike. No voice bears any near 
resemblance to the tone of any instrument. Neither can we call 
to mind any one voice or instrument that possesses all the qualities 
it is necessary for one whotreats on vocal art to describe; and lastly 
we are wholly unable to determine what are the real, positive, 
unmixed effects of tone, from the almost inseparable connection 
which there is between the various component parts of good singing. 
Voices totally unlike are found to be equally agreeable; nay there 
is a decided necessity for great diversity in the volume and even in 
the quality of tone, to mark the different shades of passion. It is, 
therefore, by no means uncommon to find that a performer, with a 
moderate share of voice, affects the hearer infinitely more than one 
whose mere tone is much more pleasing in itself. On the contrary, 
there are very illustrious instances of vocalists whose powers of 
expression are exceedingly limited, and whose charm lies simply 
in tone and agility. Butthough these circumstances make it impos- 
sible accurately to define the nature and effects of tone absolutely, yet 
it is clear that all expression, purely vocal, depends upon this agent, 
because tone is the vehicle both of elocution and of execution, 
and success in all degteés depends upon the manner in which the 


sense of hearing is affected by its various modifications. There 
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must be one pervading quality perceptible throughout, and although 
art departs into very wide extremes from this the ground-work, yet 
these distances are never so remote as wholly to quitthe grand postu-. 
latum of an original distinction, Painters borrow a term from music 
that well demonstrates the musical fact—They speak of the tone 
of a picture when they wish to make the general effect of the entire 
colouring understood. In singing, the customary deportment of the 
voice admits this general term, and to convey all deviations of 
passionate expression musicians must in their turn borrow a method 
of exposition from the painters—such changes are the lights and 
shades thrown in by vocal art.* 

A reference to eminent singers would be but a partial and an 
evanescent test; and though instruments will afford us but very 
slender assistance in our illustration (for even those least susceptible 
of change are altered by the manner of the performer), to instru- 
ments. we must principally have recourse, in our endeavour to 
discever and to fix the essential constituents of tone. We must 
however impress upon our readers that their effects are quoted sim- 
ply with this single view; since, were it possible to form a voice 
upon the model of any one instrument, the result, we apprehend, 
would be altogether singular and uninteresting, for we know that 
the slight resemblances which voices trained by practice to parti- 
cular instruments, or drawn by constantly hearing them, take to 
those instruments, are generally disagreeable. We can enumerate 
only five instruments which appear to us severally to enjoy the 
primary properties of fine tone—these are the musical glasses, the 
Eoclian harp, the bugle, the bassoon, and the flageolet; and it is 
from hearing and closely attending to the properties of these, that we 
may be best able to ascertain the genuine effects of mere tone. But 
it is perhaps to the glasses alone that we can with safety recur as a 
foundation to reason upon, because the pleasure we derive from 
them is the least connected with former associations. There can be 


Mapes aed ete ayaa psn se arta 
fine taste, (but no. musician) he threw out a conjecture, that tone, like light, 
may 


be composed of parts divisible as the ra no musicometer similar 
in effect to the prists has yet been discovered. ‘0 the absence of some of 
these of sound he imagined differences in tone might be owing. The 
idea, is al, and to me, new—therefore I it; but we 
+ wed or ical circumstances are quite to account for all 
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_no necessity to shew how judgment is disturbed by this the grand 
influencer of our ideas, and that we must have connected various 
associations with every other instrument, even the epithets applied 
by poets will suffice to prove. The glasses, if not entirely, are the 
most exempt from all casual accessions to pleasure. Taking them 
then as our examples, we should say that the finest tone produces | 
for a short time, and but for a short time, an intense delight—that 
satiety soon comes on and the ear palls. But the first sensations 
are sufficient to enable us to determine that tone must be rich, sweet, 
and brilliant, and above all pure, or sui generis, distinctly marked by 
the same continuous quality—whatever be the modification in point 
of quantity, in order to produce the highest order and degree of 
simple pleasure. To this general rule the finest voices we have ever 
heard appear tous to conform. Let us not forget to observe, that 
the tone of the glasses is the most sweet and rich, but it lacks 
something of the brilliancy of the other instruments. Of these three 
constituents, as they affect our senses and faculties, we should say 
the richness fills, satisfies, and delights the sense—the sweetness 
partakes in these effects, but adds to them a soothing and more 
refined gratification—the brilliancy is the spirit-stirring, the ani- 
mating, the enlivening property of tone. These, as it appears to 
me, are the avenues by which sound approaches and invades the 
dominions of sense and sentiment. What I mean by pure tone is, 
that it be free from any obvious taint, such as is derived from the 
reed or string, by inferior players. There is also a piercing, harsh 
tone brought from the trumpet when overblown,* that produces the 
effect to which we allude. By pure tone in singing I mean to 
describe that which neither partakes too strongly of the lips, the 
mouth, the nose, the throat, or the bead, but which comes freely 
from the chest, and is delivered justly (without undetgoing any 
perceptible alteration) from that particular place in the passagé 
which we learn by sympathy, and which we perceive to be exactly 


* The effect of Mz. Bantirman’s. voice is often stringy, and of Ma, Bra- 

mawm’s almost always either reedy or overbreke; yet his true tone is more pure 
and beautiful perhaps than that of any. tenor now alive. Indeed, this constant 
variation of the tone is the defect of the latter singer which detracts so latgely 
from his other astonishing powers. Mr. VAuguay’s as a tenor, Mr. W. Kn y+ 
pa a arn em ng Mp Re 
purest-toned voices Fever heard. ap Netamaancingar digas ber 
maaner of a took wien she Sogn Jinliew: 
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the same in all well-taught singers by the Italian method. A tone 
so generated and so emitted is the pure, natural voice. 

Tone affects also by quantity, which eingers call power. The 
mere word, tone, presupposes a certain degree of power, which though 
. not precisely defined is still sufficiently intelligible for our purpose. 
Tf it be said that a voice has tone, it implies that body—that quantity 
which makes it a voice, in the sense singers use the word voice. If 
this body be wanting, the person is said to have no voice. But 
whatever superabundant quantity isadded to the general proportion 
is expressed by an expletive, and we say, the man has a great volume, 
or a great dea! of power, or we use some such phrase, which although 
_ indefinite, has a comparative or superlative sense. Power is neces- 

sary to grandeur, to the production of extraordinary effects, and in- 
deed to all performance which is addressed to a large audience in 
large buildings ; but tone only is requisite to impressive and to polished 
singing—for manner and elocution frequently more than supply the 
place of power. A singer with a comparatively feeble voice, even in 
large rooms, may be dignificd, impressive, or pathetic, by the help 
of an impassionate, polished, judicious elocution.—The compositions 
-are few to which power is indispensible, and it is by no means so im- 
portant (not even to the profession) as tone or quality. 

I have already shewn that quality is undefinable. Every voice 
has something proper to itself, and we may safely say, that like 
the human countenance, each voice, though made up of elements 
nominally the same, is most curiously yet most perceptibly different 
from the one most similar to it, when the comparison is strictly made. 


* Yet it be said to be the natural voice, it can preserve its .puri 
only byart. For all singing is at first imitation, and unless the first idea 
minutely and correctly given, unless that idea be confirmed by constant unde- 
yiating practice and the mechanical agency irrevocably fixed, the tone will in the 
million of cases be imperfectly formed; yet upon this original understanding 
and “cohfivmetion of the Organs fl. the sftar-atrectare depenils. I cannot 
insist too peremptorily upon the inculcation of first principles. The singer is 
made or marred at the very outset, and without thé due exercise of judgment 
in forming the tone, and long perseverance in fixing the scale upon the mind 
and organs concerned in utterance, let no one hope to become a singer fit to 
Gu actihinate canpiaiindiinns daenciee eo The reason why so few of 

ve attained either perfection or an approach to perfection, is 
because they so soon and so impatiently quit this indispensible part of the 


are commonly but considered to be 
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Perhaps the most marvellous instance of the multiplying power of 
the Creator lies in these astonishingly varied instances. Variation 
of quality, not less than quantity, also constitutes a considerable part 
of the language of sentiment and passion. Every voice gives its own 
eolour, as it were, its own depth of tint to the delineation, and this is 
modified by conception and power. But in proportion to the facility 
and strength with which the singer can vary the intensity (always 
preserving the leading individual character of his voice) so will be 
the effect of tone in moving the affections of the hearer. 

Besides the divisions derived from the pitch or altitude of the 
notes, into treble, tenor, and bass, there are two kinds of voice, the 
one is Voce di Petto, or the voice from the chest, and the Voce di 
Testa, or the voice from the head. The latter is generally termed 
the falsette, and is employed to continue the higher notes of the scale, 
where the natural voice ceases. The falsette is common to all sing- 
ers, but differs very much in quality and power; in men, its quality is 
generally so distinct from the natural voice that the junction of the two 
is hardly possible, without destroying the equality of the voicing. 
Bass singers have usually a very sweet and powerful falsette, but the 
wide distance between the two renders the use of it almost wholly in- 
compatible. Among tenors, the capital art is to unite and assimilate 
the two voices at-their junction, and in their general character; this 
faculty is so rare, as perhaps never to be completely accomplished. 
Mr. Braham is the most perfect example we ever heard of a singer who 
could use either voice indifferently with almost equal volume and 
similarity of tone; but this art continues only for the compass of a 
note or two, when the falsette becomes distinctly discoverable. The 
falsette is the most sweet and brilliant of all the tones of male singers, 
and is of a more pathetic cast than any natural voice.* It was this 
superiority that occasioned the employment of those miserable be- 
ings, who for a time disgraced our own Italian opera, and were so 
general upon the theatres of the Continent. 

That tone is agreeable and affects us according to its bri!liancy, we ° 
may safely infer from the effects of the four kinds of voice, the bass, 


-* One of the most accomplished and experienced musicians now alive, re- 
‘cently told me, that he had heard no singer in the style since Paccnir- 
RoTTI, whose power of sis ttivetionn, esughe tes tacit; wad Sohadia. 
ally slightly nasal, and his by no means of the first quality, was incom- 
parably beyond that of any vocalist, male or female, that has since appeared. 
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tenor, counter tenor, and treble: tbe lieavy tones of the bass, which are 
asually very dead, are the lowest in the scale of pleasure ;* the tenor is 
next in the gradation, the counter tenor the third, (which is general- 
ly falsette) and the treble is certainly more capable of moving our 
feelings, than either of the former. We attribute this to its ed 
brilliancy. 

The endless variety which these distinctions give rise to, the cast 
of tone which every singer assumes, the colour, as it were, which he 
gives to his natural voice, deprive us of a standard of perfection. 
Even purity of tone does not seem to be indispensable, for very high 
instances might beadduced, where the natural sound was improved 
by art :+ but we may affirm, that unless this power be entirely con- 
cealed, it detracts like all discovered artifices from the effect. We 
must be careful not to confound the rule which science: prescribes 
for the conduct of the voice, with constrained unnatural artifice, for 
the very best singers are they who have identified as it were the en- 
dowments of nature and the accomplishments of art. 

The Italians are the only people who have cultivated vocal science 
with pre-eminent success. From them are deduced the few princi- 
ples that are established in other countries. Perhaps we may trace 
certain national vitiations of tone in singing, to the predominance of 
peculiar actions of the organs of speech in pronouncing the several 
languages. The French are nasal, the Germans and English gut- 
tural. These are the characteristics of their several languages. 
Their own singers differ too in their manner of voicing, while the 
Italians, whose smooth and gliding syllables are lubricated by the 
constant succession of vowels, evince in the uniformity of their con- 
duct of the voice, their Portamento,{ as it is termed, that they have a 
regular and certain method of producing tone; and it must be con- 


* Mr. Bart_eman owes the reputation he has attained as much to lighten- 
ing the tone of his voice as to the energy of his manner. 

+ The late Mr. Harrison was masterly in this No sound ¢an~ 
come upon my sense with the rich and beautiful effect of his voice. Yct I am 
erate ean ei ae ap perfec- 

{ This word has been wrested from its pristine and legitimate signification. 
which is—the deportment of the voice, its purity and freedom from any eor- 
ruptions of the genuine tone, by the nose, mouth, lips, or throat—to a new 
a pn era from a higher to a lower or from a lower to a higher 

by Italian singers with effect. The as it appears te 
pin cng mdnly omg mero It is ap rather than 
a Just mode of heightening expression. 
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eeded to them that their tone is the purest and the best that art has 
hitherto attained. They appear as far as such an act will admit of 
béing described, to form the tone more at the back of the mouth, 
keeping the throat moderately open, than cither in the chest, the 
head, or the throat itself. We should say that there is a place at the 
back of the mouth, where the voice, whether from the head or the 
chest, must pass, and it seems as if the Italians bring the tone to this 
spot previous to production, and send it forth in its finished state, 
from that precise point, untainted either by the nose or the throat, 
the mouth or the lips. The mouth, which the English singer causes 
totake a very principal direction, has little, if any, immediate influ- 
ence in the formation of the Italian tone. The mouth and lips are 
much more visibly at rest; they assume a gently smiling character ; 
the aperture is lengthened rather than rounded as in English singing. 
Upon such a matter, words convey very inadequate ideas ; but if the 
reader will closely observe and endeavour to imitate the tone of & 
fine Italian singer, a sort of sympathy will direct him to that immedi- 
ate action of the organs employed in the production and emission of 
sound which we have attempted to describe, and he will clearly un- 
derstand these differences. 

Besides these grand essentials of purity, richness, sweetness, and 
brilliancy, I have said it is important that the voice in all its compass 
and variety should carry with it a distinguishing and predominant 
characteristic by which it may always be recognized. This property 
is perfectly compatible with the most sublime, the most lively or the 
most pathetic expression of tone. The auditor, even with his eyes 
shut, should never be at ‘a loss to determine whether the notes pro- 
ceed from the same person ;* the conduct of the voice should be 
equable, and thetones in pronouncing the different vowels, as nearly 
alike, as is consistent with pure and unaffected pronunciation, . 
which ought upon no account to be sacrificed to errroneous notions 


* One of the most prominent of Mrz. Branam’s defects, indeed that which 
has most deformed his stile arises from a total disregard of this rule. He never 
proceeds for two bars together without destroying the extreme perfection of 
his tee ani, some reedy dissonance, or some unaccountable noise or 
other. Mr. Haratson’s perfection, on the con » was continually preserv- 
ing the ; richacss, und beaaty of his tone, which, though it dletniehed 
the energy pathos of his singing, gave the constant charm that attended his 
performance. Mr. Vaucuan’s tone is always of the same exact cast, and 
when modified by passion, is never forced into extravagance. 
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of tone. The licence which the Italian language grants in this point, 
in permitting something like the insertion of vowels between words 
beginning and ending with consonants, is not to be endured in an 
English singer. Moy for my—doy for dic, must also be disgusting 
to a classical ear in any tone.* The transitions, though well marked 
and well defined, should never be too violent or sudden, but should 
seem to melt into each other by proper gradations, unless in composi- 
tions where a change of the sentiment demands an entire and rapid 
alteration. The notes should never be quitted abruptly, but should 
sink as it were into silence. These appear to be the only general 
rules. Much upon this subject, which at first seemed to claim a place 
under this title, was afterwards found to belong to our chapter upon 
the formation and management of the voice, upon which, indeed, I 
have already encroached. 
Besides the defects of tone arising from the improper use of the throat, 
nose, mouth, and lips, there is a kind generated with a view to in- 
crease power, and which, as I have remarked, has been denominated 
“overbroke.” This word is in use amongst trumpet players, and 
designates the particular noise which that instrament makes when 
overblown ; perhaps this spurious sound may be better likened to the 
general reedy and vibratory effect of the clarinet. I repeat, the notice 
of this causeless and careless imperfection the more earnestly, because 
I have heard many persons who have been led into this error, by 
imitating a very illustrious example among the English professional 
singers. It may beadded, generally, that the most offensive deviations 
from natural tone, are instigated by a view to singing with greater 
power, or louder than the habitual structure of the organs seem to ad- 
mit ; this practice (very likely to arise from the imitation of particular 
singers) cannot be too much, nor too often reprehended. All singers 
are more or less mimics; they imitate frequently, without intention, 
the model most often presented to their observation. Tone, as a com- 
ponent of manner, is very much the object of imitation : it is there- 
fore highly necessary to hear many masters ; the imagination receives 


* The present most approved school of English bass singing, proceeds en- 
tirely upon a most erroneous principle. The method now in use of i 

the mouth to the greatest possible aperture, and of thus producing a body of 
tone, and thus equalizing it upon all vowels, has the effect of introducing a w or 
oo between the consonants and vowels. Thus:—When the din of arms is past, 
becomes—QOoen thoa duin oof ooarms is pooast—a little softened down to the 


ear. No second singer of the school, fit to be heard, has appeared. 
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strength, while the associations by which any too attractive examples 
may be fixed, are imperceptibly weakened. A singer who enjoys this 
advantage, always appears to use his own judgment, although in 
truth, he may only possess a greater choice of materials. He is less 
liable to direct imitation, while his knowledge and facility of change 
bestow a power of colouring (if I may be allowed the term) the tone, 
according to the sentiment or passion. It is not the mere difference 
of loud and soft, of sweet, rich, or brilliant: there i: a cast of gran- 
deur and of pathos which the same voice may assume, and this can 
only be attained by a minute and most accurate observation and com- 
parison of the mode by which the best singers in all styles produce 
effects, with the experiments we are able to institute upon our own 
voices. When the desired tone is once caught, it should be fre- 
quently repeated, to fix the manner of producing it in the memory, 
and to accustom the organs to its formation. 
It should appear then that the properties of Tone have distinct 
’ effects and distinct applications, and that in proportion as the singer 
is able to enrich it with these properties, to such a degree does he 
perfect his success. These properties have been so accurately enu- 
merated in the remarks on Mrz. Bantieman, that I shall take leave 
to close my letter with citing the words.* 


' “ We estimate the excellence of tone according to four properties. 
First.—Its immediate sensible effect upon the ear. This operation, 
we consider apart from its several associations, either with character 
or sentiment. Second.—Its pure conjunction with pronunciation. 
Third.—According to the facility with which it is capable of as- 
suming the expression of particular passions, without undergoing 
any radical change in the mode of its production. And fourthly.— 
As it is capable of being blended and assimilated with other voices 
in part-singing. These in our ideas constitute the essential pro- 
perties of tone, and are the final causes which ought to be re- 
garded in any system for its formation. The first comprehends all 
the modifications of power, sweetness, brilliancy, in short, all the 
pleasures derived from mere sound; the second—its combination 
with words; and the third—its effect in moving and exciting the 
sympathy of auditors by the highest attributes of vocal art. The 
fourth is little more than merely technical.” 


I am, Sir, 
Your’s, 
TIMOTHEUS 


* Vol. 1. Page 328. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


No. 2. 
Sir, 

E have seen the idea thrown out in the citations I made from 
various authors in my last essay that our natural perception of sounds 
may arise from vibrations* of some of our organs of hearing, which 
by similar pulses effect the production of ideas and emotions. We 
know that sound is so generated in all sonorous bodies. We know 
that similar vibrations are generated by sounds in bodies scarcely to 
be called sonorous; we have good reason to believe that the air is by 
the same mechanical contrivance adapted to the purpose of convey- 
ing sound, and these analogies will leave little doubt as to the proba-. 
ble means by which the sensorium is excited. At present this seems 
to be all that has been discovered in relation to our natural percep- 
tion of sound and to the cause of the intellectual excitement and the 
pleasures we so receive and enjoy. 

It appears to me that persons endowed with a musical ear have at 
the very first as great pleasure in hearing such sounds as at any after 
period. Thus only can we account for the lively satisfaction infants 
express at the sound of the rudest pipe and at the songs of their nurses. 
I can well remember what I experienced at hearing the first glee, and 
I have no doubt but the delight was as great for the mere time as any 
I have since received. All our first sensations are intense. Wecan- 
not in objects of sight trace back to the first impressions, but they are 
obviously productive of the strongest emotions ininfants. Our grati- 
fications are uniformly the greatest at first, and novelty is the most 
powerful of all incitements. They are-then simple, and derived im- 
mediately from the effect naturally produced by the qualities of the 
object, whatever it may be upon our senses. The strength of this the 
original perception, and the pleasure it creates decrease by repetition. 
Associations are formed which modify the pleasure we receive, and 
which stand in the place of that original impression which so much 


* Vol. 2, Page 153. 
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moves us at first. Thus that apparent progression which is one of 
the laws of human life is kept up, but I am apt to believe that the de- 
lights of sense in their pristine purity are as strong as any subsequent 
modification, even taking into view the superior adaptation to plea- 
sure which accompanies our larger acquisition of ideas. For as we 
accumulate associations those that are pleasurable are but too frequent- 
ly balanced at or at least reduced by those that are painful ; our senses 
grow more blunt and indurated, and intellectual pleasure scarcely 
compensates for the loss of that which is merely sensual. From these 
considerations I am induced to infer that a much higher degree of 
material, mechanical pleasure arises from hearing music than has 
been assigned to the power of the mere sense. And as it seems 
certain that the natural or original pleasure we receive in hear- 
ing sounds proceeds entirely from organic structure, and that it is 
greater or less in proportion to the delicacy of the faculty of hearing, 
I am also led to attribute greater power than has been admitted by au- 
thors to the functions of sense by the early proficiency which different 
individuals are known to have madein music. Mozart and Crotca 
amongst others are instances. The latter appears, by the help of na- 
ture alone, to have instantly as it were, understood those distinctions 
which are accessible to common ears and common talents cnly by a 
long course of study. Mozart possessed the same faculty nearly in 
an equal degree, and he was led to assimilate passages of elegance and 
expressiveness by a faculty that seems very nearly allied to an in- | 
tuitive instinct. If these be exceptions, they nevertheless go far to 
prove the power of organic structure. And the influence of the me- 
chanism of natural formation is confirmed by our observation of the 
dispositions of men in common life. There are those to whom neither 
birth, affluence, nor example can give the sense of what is graceful. 
There are some who are alive to all the exertions of humour; 
there are others whom no circamstances of adversity can depress to 
vulgarity. For these varieties education and society are unequal to 
account; and in spite of the authority of Dr. Johnson, there are such 
qualities, or combinations of qualities, as aptitude and genius, which 
art can neither bestow nor produce. 

The moment we proceed beyond simple organic pleasure, we en-_ 
ter into the province of the fancy, and perhaps we must look to asso- 
ciation as our only guide. Mr. Atison has observed (vol. 1. page 
236, et seq.) that the pleasure we derive from hearing sounds rises 
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precisely in accordance with the emotion or passion they excite. 
When we say that one sound is more delighful or more soothing, or 
more full of rapture or more depressing than another, it is clear that 
we speak of the emotion raised by the sound and not of the sound it- 
self. But taking this as a just ground-work, Mr. ALLIson appears to 
me to have followed out the principle without sufficiently marking 
the distinction between the effectsof sounds and the effects of emotions 
raised by such sounds, and to have thus substituted the nature and 
properties of these secondary influences for those of the primary 
sounds in the course of their operations upon the mind. A sound 
may be grave or acute, harsh or smooth, soft.or loud, but these are 
allits proper qualities. Divested of association, we can give no ac- 
count of the causes of the sensations which follow our perception of 
sounds, and which wedescribe by figurative language; they raise ideas 
and emotions, but why they do so lies beyond the depth of our reason- 
ing powers. We can only say that so organic laws ordain. These 
laws are general. Men are indeed susceptible of pleasure or pain in 
different degrees, but it very rarely happens that they differ as to the 
absolute property of asound. All men, for instance, would be ready 
to admit that the tone of the musical glasses is rich and sweet, and that 
the tone of a trumpet or fife is piercing and stimulant. Though one 
man might be very sensibly affected and another little if at all, they 
would nevertheless agree as to the general proposition. 
_ For although, as Mr, Arison views the subject, the same sound 
is found to be agreeable or displeasing, according to the disposition 
of mind the hearer is in, no man would so confound cause and effect 
as to say that a sweet sound such (for example) as that of the 
musical glasses was harsh. He would rather say, it does not suit 
my present temper—my spirits do not dispose me to listen to soft 
or rich or sweet sounds. This difference, therefore, is only a modi- 
fication of the laws of association. A man, .indisposed to pleasure, 
finds the malady or irritation which is the cause of such indispo- 
sition increased by sounds associated with pleasurable ideas. Such 
an effect does not alter the natural property of the sounds; but to a 
man absorbed in grief such emotions are the most hateful, and 
therefore, in the morbid state of his affections, the sound by a com- 
plex association becomes hateful also. For the same reason, Mr. 
Auison’s similitude respecting colours seems to me to bear a dif- 
ferent interpretation to that he gives, when he says “that the most 
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absurd misapplication of colours never distorts our perception of 
them as colours.” This appears to be a misprision of the facts. 
Our ridicule in the cases of misapplied expressions of passions by 
sounds, and of colours ill assorted, is not attributable to the sounds 
or to the colours in themselves, or excited by their qualities ;—the 
one may be agreeable and the other bright—What we ridicule is 
their application, and it is this secondary association, not the pri- 
mary quality of one or the other, that is the cause of our sense of 
the ludicrous. That by far the greater portion of our more matured 
delight is derived from association there can be no doubt, as well as 
that the particular character we assign to musical sounds or phrases 
or entire compositions, is formed solely upon this faculty of the 
mind. 

If we consider the facts which attend “the rising and sinking of 
the passions, the casting soft or noble hints into the soul” as they 
grow out of the exercise of the art, it will be found that the most 
(may I not say the only) determinate ideas we affix to music are 
gathered from an acquaintance with compositions connected with 
words which alone assign those determinate ideas to musical sounds. 
And as the music we earliest and most frequently hear is vocal, it is 
probable that we do actually, from time to time, enlarge our definite 
notions of expression by this means. The author I have so largely 
quoted (Mr. Atison) has suggested that “the two circumstances 
which distinguish or determine the character of every composition 
are the nature of the key and the nature of the progress.” From 
these he draws many associations—the governing principles of which 
are the affinities they bear to the tones of passion in the human voice 
and to the effect of the passions in “ accelerating or retarding the 
progress of our thoughts.” In these he considers the real foundation 
of musical expression to consist. Such is probably the original 
basis, but art has wandered widely away from nature. The intervals 
or inflexions used in music—rythm or accent, pitch, force, volume, 
and duration, velocity or slowness, are all modifications of the ori- 
ginal, natural, or conventional understanding of the expression of 
passion, and are the means used to vary that expression. The same 
attributes all belong to speech and to music. We should, however, 
probably find it difficult to reconcile the anomalous uses of these 
powers, had we not the aid of some other principle; and this prin- 
ciple I believe to be the determinate associations affixed to composi- 
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tions by words. We must also admit that our associations, with 
regard to the uses of musical instruments, are in a good measure 
affected by this principle and by their customary application. The 
raucous and piercing sounds of a trumpet would never have excited 
men to war, had it not been for the character assigned first by its use 
and subsequently by poetry. The fact seems to be, that the natural 
power of the trumpet is to excite attention, and that the ideas which 
are consequent to hearing its blast are in coincidence with ‘the pur- 
pose to which it is for the time adapted. A trumpet used to announce 
the entrance of royalty upon the theatre raises an idea of dignity ; 
but if it precedes the announcement of an exhibition of wild beasts, 
or of a puppet shew, the sound instantly loses that characteristic and 
becomes low and ridiculous. Attached to the advance of a regiment 
of horse in battle it inspires courage and eagerness for contention, or, 
on the contrary dismay. When it is engaged in the preluding sym- 
phonies of the Dettingen “Te Deum,” “Let the bright Seraphim,” or 
“TheTrumpet shall sound and the Dead shall be raised,” in an orchestra, 
the glory of heaven opens upon us and the awful ideas of death and 
judgment fill the mind. Hence then it is clear that the same sounds 
are capable of and do raise emotions, not only of the same cast, but 
directly the reverse of each other, according to time, place, and 
circumstances. If it should be objected that the manner of the 
player would change the proposition, it may be answered that there 
is little or no difference between the play-house and the military 
trumpeter and the herald of Punchinello, yet nothing can be more 
opposite than the ideas to which their notes give birth. In this 
instance our natural impressions are not only roused, but modified by 
the conventional application of the same sounds. The same remarks 
apply to the drum. I must again refer to Mr. Atison, who has 
pointed out that the tones of the human voice raise totally opposite 
emotions in the same way. I pretend to no more than to corroborate 
his remark of the force of circumstances over nature, in this respect, 
with perhaps this important addition—that it is upon accidental 
occurrences our associations depend, and subsequently the emotions 
and passions which are excited by musical sounds, properly so called. 
We may also trace some analogies in the disposition of the indivi- 
dual affected.—The bugle is used in hunting and in war. The 
analogy between the passions which engage men in these employ- 
ments is well understood. Bells afford an example of contrasted 
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employment. Festival bells, bells summoning te devotion, and the 
funeral chime, differ very little from each other in the structure 
_of the notes—not very widely in the measure or velocity. How 
differently are we affected by the striking of a clock under different 
circumstances—in light or darkness—at noon or at midnight—in 
the midst of a jovial party, or in solitude upon a wide and 
barren heath! 

The harp offers another proof. To the sounds of the harp of the 
Royal Psalmist we affix no distinct idea, either of joy or sorrow—it 
may be one or it may be the other. A harp, as connected with a 
female, carries with it ideal grace, spirit, softness, and captivation, 
natural beauty and high accomplishment. As connected with a man, 
it images a Troubadour, or a minstrel in his pride or in his poverty— 
Timotheus, or an ale-house strummer. It images the celebration of 
a hero’s birth, or the lament over his corse. I could continue such 
elucidations almost through all the varieties of instruments and of 
the phrases used in composition, from “the jocund rebeck” to “ the 
pealing organ;” but the instances I have adduced will be sufficient 
to establish the principle. 

It may, however, be necessary to say something more concerning 
the association of musical sounds with words. It is quite certain, I 
think, that no definite ideas are conveyed by sounds, except in so far 
as the operation of words is concerned. Sounds may excite the mind 
to the formation of ideas, but the trains cannot be said to derive any 
determinate form, or take any continuous direction in the same 
course, except they convey particular impressions which have their 
origin in language. I have observed that our earliest musical im- 
pressions are generally caught from songs, and from that circum. 
stance am apt to believe that very short musical phrases, when they 
afterwards occur, are identified with the ideas that were originally 
raised by the same phrases when sung by our nurses or relations to 
words. Any passage from a song that the memory recals, instantly 
recals the words; and of course this species of association enlarges 
the absolute nature of the ideas raised by music, in proportion as the 
habit of hearing vocal, music has been extended. From this too it 
happens, I conceive, that persons so accustomed to vocal music 
experience emotions partaking more of the nature of passion than 
others. On the contrary, those who have principally enjoyed the 
opportunity of hearing instrumental music, rarely attach any passion 
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to sound ; the emotions they experience are rather of a general than 
a particular nature. It sometimes indeed occurs, that circumstances, 
or the state of mind a man is in when he hears ceriain sounds, are 
associated with those sounds, and then deeper impressions arise ; but 
these latter are the offspring of passion itself, not of ordinary occa- 
sions—for instance, I know a person who, during a sleepless night 
passed subsequently to the death of a most dear relation, heard a 
short and simple strain played by a fife under his window. Years 
afterwards, he unconsciously whistled the same strain, and imme- 
diately burst into tears. ‘A fife has ever since been to him'a mournful 
instrument, particularly if the melody be slow and simple. It will 
easily be understood that such associations are those most deeply 
rooted and irremoveably fixed. 

In the philosophy of composition, some of the elements of which 
I have drawn together, a knowledge of these principles will be found 
useful, inasmuch as it may teach composers to guard their own per- 
ceptions from dangerous connections, and themselves from erroneous 
notions concerning the general associations of those whom they 
aspire to please. It will induce them to cultivate such habits of 
study as are likely to be most productive of lofty or elegant ideas, 
at the same time that it will prove the necessity of pursuing such 
a course with uniformity and design. 

And here I have arrived at a point in my journey where it seems 
necessary to stop, and look back upon the regions through which I 

\have led my reader. Certain propositions are, I hope, established. 

Before, therefore, I enter upon those parts of the subject which will 
become more technical, I shall recapitulate the conclusions at which, 
I trust, we have safely arrived; my further remarks 1 shall reserve 
for future letters. We have then come to the following deductions : 

Ist. That the natural or original pleasure we receive in hearing 
sounds proceeds entirely from organic structure, and that it is greater 
or less in proportion to the delicacy of the faculty. 

2d. That the simple organic pleasure is, on the whole, diminished 
by exercise, but increased and varied by knowledge and association. 

3d. That so soon as association begins, convention supersedes 
nature.—Our ideas with respect to sounds vary according to time, 
place, and circumstance. By the force of this law, the same instru- 
ment becomes capable of raising the most opposite ideas. 

4th. Many of our definite ideas of musical sounds, properly so 
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ealled, ef a single phrase or of a succession of phrases making a re- 
gular composition, have probably their rise in the associations we 
gather from the, characters which words impart to such phrases 
when combined in vocal music. 
1 am, Sir, 
Your’s respectfully, 
M. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Hasixe in your last number had occasion to introduce the opini- 
ons of three writers of eminence, relative to consecutive fifths, 
unisons and octaves, 1 refrained, from motives of delicacy, from 
giving any opinion of my own at that time, but shall now request the 
attention of your readers to the few following observations. 

With respect to consecutive fifths in equal motion, a reasonable 
objection to them .appears to be, that if they are perfect, they pro- 
duce the same melody in two different keys, which objection imme- 
diately ceases if they are reversed, or in my opinion if the consecu- 
tion is not sufficient to, produce melody. Thus suppose a chord of 
minims, G D is followed by F C. This jprogression, when qualified 
by two other parts, may perhaps be admitted, as it appears to be 
bat a part of a melody that is to be completed by other notes ; but 
should each of these chords be divided into four quavers, the effect 
would be materially altered, as in that case they would assume a 
melodious form, and the two keys be clearly distinguished. I sup- 
pose that more than two-fifths could scarcely succeed each other 
without producing melody, and there may be cases when the two- 
fiths, even in holding notes, may assume a melodious form, in which 
case they should of course be avoided. But if the two parts are 
composed of notes of different lengths, the effect above alladed to is 


entitely avoided. Thus suppose B D, C, B crotchets, with G and 
F minims below them.» 
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Although an imperfect fifth, followed by a perfect one’ dées'‘tiot 
produce the same melody in two keys, yet, according’ to’ Mi! 
KoLumann’s opinion, the want of the resolution of a discotd is’ 
felt, which may be partly supplied by the bass or some other part’ 
taking the note or some octave of the note on which the resolution 
should have taken.place. ‘This want of resolution is not felt in a 
succession of perfect fifths. There appear to me to be two cases in 
which perfect fifths may succeed each other even in three parts.— 
First, when the key note falls a third and afterwards a fifth—Se- 
condly, when the key note falls a fifth, as in both instances the fifth 
that is found in the second chord was heard in the first. Thus sup- 
pose a chord of F, A, C, followed by D, F, A, or D, F#, A, followed 
by G, G, B, in this case the second chord jis felt as a simple or tonic 
dominant, according to circumstarces, which seems to qualify the 
succession. In the second case suppose a chord of F, A, ©, fol- 
lowed by B, D, F, the second chord is felt as a subdominant, par- 
ticularly, if descending, when an imperfect cadence or one of its 
inversions isexpected. Although the second chords in these exam- 
ples might take other progressions, the above seem the most natural. 
There are other consecutions of fifths that are very tolerable, even in 
three parts, from the chords in which, they occur being inverted. 
The same melody in two keys would also arise from a succession of 
fourths, but in a succession of chords of the sixth, the disagreeable 
effect is generally remoyed by the two lower parts moving in thirds : 
supposing however that fifths may be admitted where melody does 
not exist, the same privilege may with greater reason be extended to 
fourths. 

With respect to consecutive unisons and octaves, those in equal 
motion evidently lessen the number of parts, whilst those in contrary 
motion do not, as Dr. Caucotr has shewn in his beautiful glee of 
“‘ It was a Friar of Orders. Grey,” bax 51, which is only in three 
parts, and where the second rising a third and the bass falling a 
sixth, evidently produce different melodies, but those in extreme 
parts seem too conspicuous, 

Ma. Wess, iz his glee of ‘* Glorious Apollo,” bar 3, has a unison, 
followed by an octave between the two trebles, which glee is also in 
three parts. 

Thus if a succession of fifths causes. the same melod y to be heard in 
two keys, the effect becomes really disagreeable ; whereas unisons 
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or octaves can produce no other ill effect than lessening the number 
of ania 
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“ON ‘THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS. 


To the French Historical Dictionary of Musicians is prefixed a 
Summary of the History ‘of Science, in which is included a disserta- 
tion, on \the several schools; by M. Cuoron, the author of the very 
elaborate treatise on composition, reviewed in our last number. This 
-work. was published but afew years ago, end as it exhibits the views 
of the learned author, at the sametime.that it comprehends a tole- 
rably accurate digest of the subject, and presents the view taken by 
the French musician, we think:it may be acceptable to the English 
reader. to jutl'd 





TRANSLATION. 

Although. all the European nations to whom our system of music is 
common haveeach a taste, habits, and principles, peculiar to them- 
selves, and-that in this sense each havea particular school, neverthe- 
less we can only, relatively to the art in general, consider those really 
to possess one, who have sensibly contributed to the progress of the 
art, either by proposing principles or methods universally adopted, 
or by producing compositions universally regarded as classical. In 
this sense there are, in fact, in Europe but three schools: the Italian 
school, the German school, the French schvol,* and their dependen- 
cies; and we ought here to declare that we circumscribe the territory 
of each school to the countries where the language is spoken, from 
which each derives its. denomination. » 


* Upon this head we may, perhaps, hereafter, have something to say.—Epiror. 
nn?2 
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This agreed, I propose to examine the rights ofeach school, and 
summarily to point out the part that they have successively takén 
and re-taken in the common foundation of musical knowledge. In 
order to proceed with order, IT shall class what I have to observe on 
this subject, their general history, the principal features which 
characterize them, what they have accomplished relatively to the 
different departments of the art, under four heads :— 

Ist. The system in itself and its general principles. 

2d. The four styles of composition, viz. that of the church, the 
chamber, the drama, and the instrumental style. 

3d. Execution, vocal as well as instrumental. 

4th. The cultivation of music; and under this last term I com- 
prehend the state of musical instruction andthe literature of 
the art. 


THE SCHOOL OF ITALY. 


According to P. Martini,* there are at present in Italy five 
grand schools, which are divided into a great number of private 
schools, that is to say :—Ist. the Roman school, which comprehends 
those of PaLestrina, of J. M. and J. Benn Nawint, of O. Benz- 
youl, and of F. Foae1a. 2d. The school of Venice, divided into 
those of ApR1aN WiLLAeERt, of Zantino,of Lott1,of Gaspari, 
and his pupil, B. Marcetio. 3d. That of Naples, which has, for 
its principal masters, Rocio, Rop1o, D. C. Gesvaupo, Prince of 
Venousz, Leonarpvo Leo,andFrawctisco Durante. 4th. The 
school of Lombardy, which comprehends those of P. Constant 
Porta, of Cu. Montreverpe, both of Cremona; of P. Pontio 
Parmiaiano, of OfVeccut, of Modena. 5th. And last that of 
Boxogya, the masters of which are Ann. Rota, D. Cir. Gacorst, 
Giov. P. Cotonna, and Anrt..Perti—to whom must be added 
Santi, and the P. Martint himself. This learned historian of 
music does not name that of Florence, mentioned by different writers, 
doubtless because those who have rendered it illustrious by the inven- 
tion of recitative were simply amateurs, and that the learned men she 
has since produced are chiefly the scholars of those of Rome or 
Bologna. 

However this may be, these schools are generally considered as be- 


. Sagglo di Contrapente; Parte 2d. Page 204. 
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* Joniging to three regions : upper, middle, and lower Italy. The first 


contains the school of Venice and of Lombardy ; the second those of 
Rome and Bologna ; the third that of Naples. 

The principal features that distinguish the scholars of Italy area 
strict feeling and a profound knowledge of the essential and consti- 
tuted principles of the art, united to grace and expression, but inde- 
pendently of these general traits, each school possesses qualities pe- 
culiar to itself. That of Lower Italy—chiefly vivacity and truth 
of expression ; those of Middle Italy—science, purity of design, and 
grandeur of execution; those of Upper Italy—energy and strength 
of colouring. 

In all ages there have been schools in Italy, but they have not 
always maintained the same celebrity; on this respect there have 
been several variations. We have perceived, that from the time 
of St. Gregory and Guy d’Arezzo, Italy was the source of music; 
but it appears that the dreadful wars during the middle century, 
of which Jtaly was the theatre, destroyed the arts in that coun- 
try, and principally music. Also that from the 13th century to 
the 16th the most important advances are owing to the French 
or to the natives of Flanders. These last people chiefly deserve 
particular attention, as they formed during the end of the 15th and 
the commencement of the 16th century a school, which the wars 
at the conclusion of that century destroyed, but which has been 
the source of all those now subsisting in Europe. The French were 
the first who, on account of their proximity and habitual relation, 
participated in the impulse they had given. At this period the 
chapels of the Pope and the Princes of Italy were filled with singers 
from Flanders and Picardy. Throughout Italy, and even at Rome, 
the music of Flemish and French composers was performed ; profes- 
sors of these countries were much demanded in Naples and Milan ; 
and there existed at that period so great a uniformity between all the 
nations of Europe, that they appeared to form but one school. The 
Italians followed the same doctrine, and it should seem with little ad- 
vantage, since we do not find a single composition by them at this time, 
whilst there existed a considerable quantity by Flemish, French, and 
German Composers. But towards the middle of the 16th century, 
the schools of Italy began to appear on the stage. The most ancient 
is that of Rome, which regards PaLesrrin a as its chief, a pupil of 
GovpimeL, under whom he went to France to study composition. 
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Apaian Witiaert, pupil of Josauix, and J. Mouton is, the 


founder o of that of Venice. C. Porta, his pupil, founded: that of 


‘Lombardy ; that of Naples, quite as,ancient,as the preceding, was 
celebrated in the 16th century under Gesuaxno ; butit dates its prin- 


‘cipal fame from Scar.atri, the school of BoLogw a, is hardly more 


than an emanation from that of Rome. It results from examination 
of their works i in each style, and it must be particularly remarked, 
that from their origin or their renovation these schools have shewn a 
superiority, which in almost all the styles. they have for ever assured 
to themselves. 

First, with respect to the foundation of the system and the general 
principles, the Italians have always preceded everyrother nation.— 
After haying received from the Flemish and. French the old ecclesi- 


astical counterpoint, they were the first to give to it the sentiment of 


modern sounds: they have in short determined and fixed these 
sounds; they have created the phrase and period of melody, they 
have created tonal harmony, they have even been so far before-hand 
on this point, that the chord formed by the second and leading note 
of the mixed mode has been long called the Italian sixth, because it 
has always been alallowed that they were its inventors. They have 
perfected all theparts of counterpoint or musical design: fugue and 
intricate counterpoint owe their beauty tothem. All the schools of 
Italy have simultaneously concurred in the progress; but in this par- 
ticular point the schools of Rome and Naples claim the chief merit. 
With regard to the different branches of the style of the church 
from the plain chant as high as the most ornamented species, it is from 
Italy they derive their developement. In fact, if we go through them 
successively, we shall perceive that in the style a capella plain chant 
itself originated with the Italians, that the best fauzr-bourdons are 
those which from time immemorial were used in the Sixtine chapel. 
In the counterpoint on. plain. chant, there are none better than those 
by P. Constanza Porta, of. the school of Lombardy. The fuga- 
ted style, by preserving the name of PaLestrina, announces the 
master of the school which perfected it. The accompanied style also 
owes to Rome its finest models. As to the concerted style, although 
many beautiful works of, this species have been produced by all the 
schools of Italy, yet, as it appertains more than @ any other to the dra- 
matic style, it is in Naples chiefly that we must seek for specimens. 
The style of the chamber. is so far due to Italy in its principal 
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kinds, that it» appears exclusively to belong to it. It isin Italy 
alone that»we find madrigals both simple and accompanied. In the 
first‘kind the Roman ‘school bears away the palm ; those of Venice 
andLombardy ‘possess the best works in the second. The Neapo- 
litan bas produced the most beautiful cantatas, by Scannatri, Por- 
ronayand Asrorea. In the fugitive style, each country of Italy 
possesses cansoni of different kinds, which are replete with grace and 
delight...; Tees iataniadle 

ane style of the theatre almost entirely belongs to Italy. Florence 
invented it : ‘Naples perfected it, after having been essayed by all the 

“Itis entirely "agreed, that the Italians have perfected every spe- 
cies of vocal composition ; but the fact has not received sufficient at- 
tention, that they have instructed the rest of Europe in instrumental 
composition; we are indebted to them for the first and finest speci- 
mens. They invented almost every species of single instrumental 
pieces, from the sonata tothe concerto. In the music for the violin, 
Cornevui, Tantint, and their scholars, have preceded the composers 
of all the other nations of Europe, and have served as their models. 
They have been equally so with regard to the harpsichord, from 
Fagscopatpi toCuementi. All other single pieces have been con- 
structed upon the compositions for those two instruments. In con- 
certed ‘pieces, the schools of Italy have furnished chef d’couvres, in- 
clading the quintett, which cannot be named without recollecting 
Beccuerin1. But tothe symphony, properly so called, the Italians 
have‘no claim, they have no pretensions in this respect, and they 
merely remark, that with regard to concerted pieces, the symphony 
only differs from other pieces by effects united with forms and ideas, 
which are its essential objects, and of which no one pretends to dis- 
pute the.superiority. It.is thus that in painting they acknowledge 
themselves generally inferior in colouring to the Flemish artists, 
whom they surpass in all other respects. 

In musical execution, the Italian school has long maintained a 
marked superiority over the rest .of Europe; Ist. with respect to 
singing, it is impossible to enumerate the multitude of excellent sing- 
ers, both male and female,,Jtaly has. produced ; their superiority in 
this respect is derived from three causes, the two first of which are ex- 
clusivély’ their ‘own, the third is an effect of the two others, the cli- 
mate, the organization of the inhabitants, and the excellence of the 
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prineiples in which they are educated. I cannot here enter into de- 
tails, but shall merely remark concerning the first of these causes, 
that the celebrated Haypn observed, that the climate of Germany 
was injurious to the voice of Italian singers, and that he sent those 
belonging to the chapel of Prince Esterhazy to Italy, from time to 
time, to recruit the organ; 2d. with regard to instruments, particu- 
larly relating to the violin and harpsichord, Coneui:, Tartini, and 
Viort1, who is still living, have instructed the rest of Europe in the 
use of the first; the school of Frescopaup1 has produced the same 
effect upon the harpsichord, and that of Bezozzi upon the haut- 
bois. The Italians were the inventors of the harpsichord, the bas- 
soon, the trombone,* as well as several other instruments, and haye 
taught the use of them. 

We will conclude this article by some observations on the litera- 
ture of the art, and its cultivation in Italy. 

The preceding centuries had given birth to several works on the 
different branches of the art, which in many were highly estimable, 
although, as I have already remarked, they were constantly behind 
hand in the practice. I have named the principal. The eighteenth 
century has been less productive, and for the following reason : that 
in these later times the progress of the art has been still more rapid ; 
that this progress has taken place in a species much less capable of 
being analysed and reduced to rules. Also the major part of the 
treatises on composition, &c. which have existed in Italy, are super- 
anuated. But the conservatories of Italy possess fine collections of 
models, and the principles are there given by oral instruction, mas- 
ters having acknowledged, that it is not by books but by successive 
lessons that capable artists are formed. Nevertheless, books are use- 


* The trombone was made after the model of the ancient sackbut. A note 
on a passage in the Lives of Haydn and Mozart, informs us, that this ancient 
instrument, which is frequently mentioned in the sacred might have 
been lost to us for ever, had it not been preserved in the ashes of Mount Vesu- 
vius, to give force and energy to the music of modern times. When the cities 
of tlasetinivam andi Posies ‘eon Gisebedil,” tie a Ghats Macthaiitlld Whe 
dug up, after having been buried nearly two thousand years by that dreadful 
catastrophe. The Sower prvt of ite wade of brongo, and the arate upper, with the 
moath-pieee of solid go The King of Naples made a present of it to his 


; and from this antique, the instruments, now called by the 
es A a We In quality of tone erp naing talf 
equalled by any of modern make ; and perhaps it has done more towards aug- 
menting the sublime effects of the orchestra, than any one of the known 
instruments.—Ep1tor. 
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fal, but they are principally calculated for the benefit of masters 
who have already obtained, by oral instruction, that species of taleat 
which cannot be acquired by any other meaas. 

With relation to the cultivation of the art, it has always had the 
same end; Ist. that which concerns the execution. The Italians 
devote themselves much to singing, which is, in fact, the essential 
object. The number of amateurs and artists in this style is consi- 
derable ; instrumental execution is much less cultivated, and notwith- 
standing the excellence of the principles, the greatest number of 
performers in this style do not surpass mediocrity. Instruments in 
Italy are only considered as the means of accompaniment, and the 
parts being always extremely clear, the instrumentalists need not to 
be particularly skilfull, in fact they are but little so, and it would 
perhaps be very difficult to get a symphony performed in Italy. I 
do not think that it has even been attempted in middle and lower 
Italy. The number of composers in every style is immense. The 
most superficial have at least the merit of possessing a style, but there 
are many who are highly versed in every branch of composition. 
Musical theory is but little cultivated ; erudition rather more so ; but 
only by some instructed amateurs, the generality of artists being 
very ignorant of the subject. 

It must also be avowed, that for the latter years of the last century, 
music has suffered in Italy a sensible decay, and that it is no longer 
what it was in the precedirg centuries, if not in regard to number, at 
least with respect to the quality of tle artists. There were formerly 
constantly to be found in Italy twelve singers of the first rank, such 
as the Farineuui, the Pacenisrotti, the GuapaGni, the 
Marcuesi, and sixty or eighty singers of the second, such as the 
Manpin1, &c. One also saw several masters of the first order, a 
great number of second rate talents, and a multitude of subaltern 
composers, and the other species of musicians were in the same pro- 
portion. There would now be great difficulty in finding two singers 
of the.first order, five or six of the second, and so on in composition, 
and the several branches of theart. What is the cause of this degra- 
dation? I believe it to be the universal preference shown to the dra- 
matic style, a style in whieh great success may be obtained witha 
very imperfect knowledge of the art, but we ought also to remark, 
that notwithstanding this sensible decay, we believe that Italy still 
retains her superiority over the other nations of Europe; which may 
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be easily proved as well by the principles as by the namber of artists, 
whose talents still do her honour. Besides this, the school is always 
excellent, although public instruction is feeble, and there are yet to 
be found a great number of learned masters; all the models left by 
preceding generations are still to be seen there ; in one word, those 
who know how to study, may find in Italy the best instruction. 


THE SCHOOL OF GERMANY. 


There are in Germany, as in Italy, several schools; they are, to 
speak justly, as numerous as they are excellent. In a detailed his- 
tory of music, it would be right to trace the history of each of them, 
but in this sketch we are obliged to limit ourselvés to a simple 
notice of all the schools in one mass. 

The Germans are in many respects in music what the Flemish are 
in painting ; less scrupulous in design, they seek to produce effect by 
colouring ; that is to say they prefer those chords which are the most 
striking ; and the most sonorous instruments, such as wind instruments ; 
this occasions them to pass as harmonists par excellence, among per- 
sons who confound complication of sound with harmony. This sei- 
ence, which consists in simultaneous employment of sounds, is the 
same throughout Europe; it is perhaps that part of the art upon 
the foundations of which the musical nations all agree best, notwith- 
standing the diversity of language; but the choice of instruments 
and consequently the effects differ in each nation. Thus the Italians 
prefer pure harmony, the Germans brilliant harmony, and the French, 
warned by the example of the latter, are accused of being a little fond 
of noise. : 

The origin of the German schools is traced back to the days of 
the Flemish school ; several German masters of this epoch are cited 
who were ranked with the Flemish and French, and under this point 
of view the German schools should stand before those of Italy. But 
the wars which devastated Germany during the end of the 16th & the 
beginning of the 17th century, and above all the dreadful thirty 
years’ war, during which five great armies traversed this unhappy 
country in all directions, and every where carried desolation and 
ravages, all these wars destroyed the arts, which can only flourish in 
the bosom of happiness and peace. It is certain, that in this space 
of time, the school of Germany was sensibly behind that of Italy; it 
even appeats, that the French school, then very degenerate, began to 
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rise before her. It appears that it was not till the end of the 17th 
century, that Germany received an evident impulse by the labours 
of Keyser, the first German composer who since the renovation 
displayed any original or superior ability. The continuation of the 
picture will show the progyess music has since made in this country, 
and in order to render it more complete and for the benefit of com- 
parison, we shall exactly follow the same order as in the preceding 
article. 

In allthat relates. to the foundation of the system, the Germans 
have, like other nations, followed the Italians; they could never 
overtake them in melody, especially vocal melody; but the Germans 
possess master pieces of the first order in instrumental music. They 
haye even been imitators, with respect to fugues, canons, and in all 
the forms of musical design; and they have also much considered 
counterpoint with regard to instruments: from whence it results that 
the voice parts of their compositions often have a bad effect, because 
they affect progressions and intervals which are not natural to them. 

With regard to the different styles, and first—the style of the 
church, they have received the Gregorian chant from the Italians ; 
they have composed from them some peculiar pieces in many parts, 
which they cali choral. These are sung by the mass of performers, 
and have a fineeflect. This style, oremployment of the style belongs to 
them, aad it is desirable that other nations should imitate them. They 
doubtless possess counterpoint on the plain chant and fagated style, 
but they do not equal those of Italy. In the other species of church 
music, that is to say, in the accompanied and concerted style, they 
have long enjoyed very fine works by’ their best masters, which are 
not inferior to the Italians; such are the masses of Gnaun, Havpn, 
and Mozakrt ; but it must be observed, that these belong to the style 
of the symphonic. drama. They possess oratorios of the greatest 
beauty, such as the Ascension and the Israelites, by Bacu, the death 
of Jesus, by Gravwn, the Messiah, by Hannan, and several others. 

In the style of the chamber or of the concert—in madrigals they 
have nothing remarkable; in the cantata they have many fine works ; 
atthe head of which must stand the cantata, improperly termed the 
Oratorio of the Creation, and of the Seasons by Haxynn. They do 
net appear to excel infugitive pieces. This species of composition, 
demands a simplicity and purity of melody, not familiar to them; 
what we know of them in this style is not generally satisfactory. 
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The German theatre has a very ancient origin, although posterior 
to that of Italy; but it did not begin to be famous till towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, when Keyser composed for the Ham- 
burgh theatre, then in a very flourishing condition. As there are 
but small remains of the works of this author, we can say nothing 
of his style; but during the course of the eighteenth century the 
composers of the school of Naples, or the German composers formed 
in this school, such as Hasse, &c. transported its style into Ger- 
many; it became predominant, and gave the fashion to all others. 
It was the German style ameliorated by this mixture that became © 
that of Graun, Naumann, Guucx, and even of Harpy and Mo- 
ZART, who merely added to it some modifications according to the 
impulse of their genius, and the latest progress of instramental 
music. 

I now come to mention Givuc« : it would seem that his works be- 
long to Germany, but it will be seen that they are rather the proper- 
ty of France; and although he was highly esteemed by many per- 
sons of merit in Germany, the mass of the nation knew not how to ap- 
preciate him; it is now only that his French works, translated into 
German, are performed in all the theatres, and have effected the same 

revolution they performed in France, thirty years ago, to the great 

scandal of the partisans of the symphonic drama, who are extremely 
indignant to see their countrymen abandon the brilliant Mozart for 
the dramatic Giuck. 

The greatest glory of the German school is that which it derives 
from its works in instrumental music. First—in instrumental music for 
single instraments—and in that for the violin, although the composers 
it has produced have only trod in the steps of Coneu1t, they have 
followed him with so much success that they deserve particular men- 
tion. Thus from the time of CorexLui, while Locate..s and Ge- 
MINIANI, the two best pupils of this great master, extended his 
school—the one in Holland, the other in England; we observe in 
Germany Fr. Benpa and J. Stamirz, formed upon his works.— 
Their successors, excelling by their compositions, created a particular 
school, at the head of which stands Lzor. Mozart, Fraznat, 
and Cramer, who comes near to Tartini, his cotemporary. 

In music for the harpsichord, they have produced, since Kerter 
and FroserGcer, who were formed in the schools of Italy and 
France, a multitude of excellent composers, whom it will suffice only 
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to name, in order to make known the titles of the German school : 
“these are—J. S. Bacn and his children, Haypn, Kozetucm, Mo- 
zant, Doussex, Cramer, and others, whom I cannot name. It is 
the same with wind instruments—a species which belongs exclusively 
to Germany, and in which they ‘possess an immense number of ex- 
cellent composers. She has no title to composers of full pieces of in- 
strumental music. 

We have already cited the quartetts of Haypn, the trios and 
-quintetts of Mozart; but Harpw, in carrying the grand sym- 
phony to a point of perfection, which it seems impossible to surpass, 
has at the same time raised his own glory, and that of his nation to 
the highest pitch. 

Musical execution in Germany is a mixture of good and bad, sing- 
ing is generally very moderate: we know of no German singer enjoy- 
ing any reputation out of his own country. The performance upon 
stringed instruments and principally upon the violin is solid but de- 
ficient in general grace and expression. That on wind instruments 
enjoys a great superiority. Germany especially possesses a great 
number of excellent organists, a style in which no other nation can 
compete with her. The orchestras are good, but not what they 
might be, particularly in their proportions. Musical literature in Ger- 
many is excessively rich ; it possesses on all parts of the ait a pro- 
digious quantity of excellent works published in the course of the 18th 
century, such as those of Fux, Marrugeson, Marpure, Kirv- 
percer, E. Bacn, Knecnt, Vocier, ALBRecTsBeRGER, For- 
ket, M. Gersert, NickeLman, Kocu, and many others whom I 
cannot cite. It is without contradiction and without comparison the 
richest in Europe. 

The cultivation of music is astonishing in Germany; even in the 
smallest charity schools music is publicly taught; no schoolmaster 
is allowed to exercise his profession unless he is able to teach the ele- 
ments of this art and some instruments. 

Besides this there are in several towns public and special schools, 
where any one may be admitted without conditions, and where every 
branch of composition is taught. The means also of ordinary edu- 
cation are easily to be obtained and within the reach of all classes; 
the artisan and a man of the lowest class, if he does not need the la- 
bour of his child, may at a little expence give him a good education. 
From all these united causes it results, that in Germany musicians 
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are generally numerous and well instructed. The methods of in- 
struction are the same as in Italy, with the exception of some modi- 
fications: they tend directly to the end. 

This is in a few words the musical history and state of music in 
Germany; who, it will be perceived, has no reason to complain of 
her lot. 


THE SCHOOL OF FRANCE, 


If the Italians have been the inventors in all the branches of musi- 
cal art, if they have brought almost all of them to perfectien, and 
the Germans have brought to the same point those which the former 
have left imperfect, what then have the French done? it will be asked, 
what right have they to appear as a school after the people who 
seem to have atchieved every thing? The reasons follow in few 
words. The French have invented some particular branches, and 
have in those points exercised some real influence; in many other 
instances they have been good imitaters; they have embodied with 
their imitations a sentiment and style peculiar to themselves, and they 
have put inte their compositions an order and a respect for rules 
which other people have generally neglected; and in these respects 
they have merited to serve as examples, and consequently to be con- 
sidered as possessing, on several accounts, a school which is their 
own. ' 

The French, as I have already observed on many occasions, were 
at the epoch of the renovation of the arts, the first to follow the ex- 
ample of the Flemish. Several French composers, such as Reais, Du 
Fay, Caron, Bincuois, and others, are even mentioned as having 
preceded them ; but we do not speak of them here, as no part of their 
compositions remain ; others, suchas Brome, J. Mouroy, Fevrin, 
&c. are designated as having marched side by side with the Flemish ; 
in short, N. Gomsert, whose name is evidently French, is distin- 
guished by W. Finck as having surpassed his master, the famous 
Paseuin, and as having advanced the art of fugue. This splendor 
of the French school lasted throughout the reign of Francis 1. but 
the religious disturbances which begun about 1550, and which were 
prolonged till near the end of the reign of Heway LV. the bloody 
and exterminating Wars they occasioned, the profanation of the chief 
of the churches, then the only repositories.of music, gave the arta 
destructive blow ;. and also by the death of a great number of artists, - 
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as well as by the loss of their employment. Henry IV. paid but 
little attention to music ; Louis XIII. was very fond of the art: but 
the dark and tyrannic Ricu tev, who reigned under his name, did 
not number it among those he thought proper to protect. The 
troubled minority of Lours XIV. was still more fatal. A space of 
more than a hundred years elapsed, during which time music not 
only received no protection in France, but was impeded in every 
way. Thus the French school remained during this period consider- 
ably behind that of Italy. It produced but few artists, and those 
most celebrated hardly attained mediocrity. At last Louts XIV. 
reigned, and this Prince, who was attached to music, who sung and 
played the guitar well, granted it signal protection. Luty, a Flo- 
rentine, brought Italian music to the pitch it had attained in Italy 
during his age; it seemed to receive a new existence. It was re- 
established in all the churches, in the theatres, in concerts; and from 
this period it has not ceased to be cultivated with more or less 
advantage, as may be judged from the detail we shall make of the 
progress of the French in the different branches of the art. 

With respect to the foundation of the system, the French have 
simply followed the steps of the Italians: they have even gone far- 
ther with regard to melody. In fact, although the French, in sur- 
rendering themselves to their natural impulse, have a species of 
melody which is peculiar to them, and which is interesting from its 
freedom and naiveté ; yet there happened at this epoch a strange 
deviation, and which has unhappily for some time drawn them very 
far from the right path. Luniy was young on his arrival in France; 
he was a man of taste and genius, and introducing the melody of 
Cest1 and Cavavut into the French, formed of the two a mix- 
ed style, estimable in many respects, but principally on account 
of its simplicity. This style soon began to fatigue, and the succes- 
sors of Lutiy, who had not taste enough to perfect his work, nor 
sufficient good sense and learning to pursue the track of the Italian 
school, which was completing under Scaruarti and his pupils, 
sought by affected ornaments to conceal poverty of invention. The 
bad taste which was evident at this epoch in painting, under 
Correts, Lemorne, De Trors, and others, successors of 
Le Bron, manifested itself in music. The corruption was ex- 
tended still further under Rameau, who in science and taste was 
exactly in this art what Boucutr and Van oo, his cotemporaries, 
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were in painting. Unless this music could be heard, it is impossi- 
ble to form an idea of it; when we have come to this point, we ask 
ourselves. by what means it was possible to arrive at such deprava- 
tion, and one is tempted to admire the prodigious efforts which must 
have been made to produce any thing so monstrous and absurd. A 
violent contest took place at the commencement of the 17th century 
between the French and Italian melody, and which lasted through- 
out that period; and it must be owned, to the shame of the art, 
that twice the French melody, supported by all the agents of pedan- 
try and ignorance—twice, in spite of public clamour, the degenerate 
French melody triumphed in the theatre of the opera and the cathe- 
drals of France. At last, after more than sixty years of musical 
war, the national taste triumphed over the obstinacy of some indivi- 
duals interested in supporting an erroneous system. The works of 
Dunt, Purtuipor, Monsieny, Gretry, Given, Picci, 
Saccuin1, and some others, have given France a melody of a parti- 
cular character, in which the Italian grace is allied as much as is 
possible with French learning. It is to be hoped that this order of 
things will long be maintained. 

In practical harmony, if by this term is understood, not the art of 
stunning by a confused medley and a deafening noise, but that of 
determining the best chords, according to the nature of the modula- 
tion, to select and dispose of the sounds which compose these chords 
in such a way as to produce the purest and most agreeable effect ; in 
this respect the French have long been far behind the Italians and 
Germans. Lasorpe himself,even whilst he maintains a contrary 
opinion, and J. J. Rousseau give proofs of this assertion by de- 
claring that no one understands better than the great Italian masters 
the choice of the bass notes, and those notes of the chords which are 
the most proper to invest the harmony with its due effect. The 
French in general know not how to write so well as the Italians and 
Germans, and this happens from the difference of method. Let us 
explain this. 

In Germany, as well as in Italy, in order to teach composition, 
they proceed directly towards the end proposed; they commence 
by giving the pupil the simplest basses, but. well constructed and 
suitably modulated; they enumerate every situation a bass may 
present; they teach him what chords are most appropriate to each 
situation, and he is long exercised in accompanying with the harpsi- 
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chord the partimenti or figured basses. After this first study they 
give him melodies; they teach him which are the best basses to 
place under these melodies, according to the situations of which 
the enumeration is soon made; then having placed the harmony 
upon this bass, according to the rules he has already learned, he is 
taught to write this harmony for two, three, four, or a greater num- 
ber of paris, in every species of simple counterpoint; he goes 
through, in the same manner, superior counterpoints, fugue, and 
through all styles, and this’ without discussion or loss of time in 
useless argument. This method has the double advantage of com- 
bining all possible rapidity, and at whatever period the studies may 
be interrupted, what has been learned will prove useful. The only 
error that can be charged against the Italian and German professors 
is that of not sufficiently explaining the precepts, and of not giving 
reasons drawn from practice itself. This renders the study painful 
and sometimes disgusting, and bestows an air of routine upon a 
method which is excellent in respect to its general procedure and 
the foundation of its principles. But when a pupil has courage, 
this inconvenience does not retard his progress, and his trouble is 
well repaid by the advantages he derives from this mode of ac- 
quiring a style and a great facility in writing. 

In France, on the contrary, they generally run into the opposite 
extreme.—For though the origin of the method we have described 
was common to the French as well as the Halians and Germans, the 
same errors which retarded their progress in the art influenced their 
progress in the principles of instruction. When, after the reform 
effected by Luxy, it was desired to follow his steps, the means were 
reduced to a few scattered traditions become quite inadequate, and 
which appeared still more so when they were committed to ill 
conceived and ill directed works, such as those by Panan, Micnort, 
Manin, and such others; it was therefore necessary to invent 
methods more appropriate to the state of the science ; but instead of 
seeking them in the study of the chef d’ceuvres of the great masters, 
and establishing a musical grammar from the best practical works, 
they had recourse to different sciences, which had but a very distant 
relation to music. Rameau, who flourished at a time when the taste 
for physics and mathematics began to be very general in France, 
having read or heard that a sonorous body, put into vibration, 
generated, beside the principal sound, its 12th and 17th, endeavoured 
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to found on this phenomenon the theory of inverted harmonies. In 
the dearth of elementary books upon good principles, those of 
Rameau were much in vogue; consequently, according to the 
method introduced by him, there are still great numbers who, to 
demonstrate composition, begin by expounding to their pupil physi- 
cal and geometrical propositions, of which they understand nothing, 
and which besides have really no relation to the question. He must 
nevertheless be persuaded that these frivolities are the foundation of 
the high and sublime science of harmony. After having encum- 
bered his mind with this trash, he is given the definition ofharmony, 
which is the science of chords. Chords are defined and described to 
him ; he learns a catalogue of them, and the happiest memory can- 
not farnish itself with them in less than a year. He is taught 
all the ways in which they succeed each other; they accustom 
him to see all the harmony in direct chords, from which alone they 
prescribe the rules of succession; this obliges him continually 
to recur to the inconvenient calculation of inversions; besides 
the rules are in themselves so vague, so incomplete, and so incapable 
of application in the greater number of cases, that if at the end of 
one or two years of such a course of study, the unhappy pupil is 
presented with a simple bass, he is not in a condition to place the 
harmony to it, which a pupil of Italy or Germany would put at the 
end of a few weeks. What does this occasion? He is fatigued and 
disgusted, renounces the study, and if his profession or taste again 
lead him towards composition, he hastens to acquire, as he may, by 
bad principles, a certain habit of trade which suffices for his use, 
and he never learns the foundation of his art. 

This is the incontestable result produced by the system of the fan- 
damental bass, so exalted by persons ignorant of music as facilitating 
the means of learning the art; we had better say, to reason on it 
without understanding it as Roussirr, Bernisy, and many other 
commentators on Rameau have done. To conclude, no study of 
counterpoint: no study of the styles: no knowledge of the models, 
whose names they are even ignorant of; these are in few words, 
and without exaggeration, the ordinary studies of musical compo- 
sition throughout the whole of France. . 

Ht must nevertheless be avowed that ‘the progress of instruction 
adopted by the Conservatory of Paris, and that which many pro- 
fessors have pursued after the Italian and German methods are ‘ex- 
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empt from a part of these defects ; but it must also be acknowledged, 
that restrained by local considerations and by the fear of encoun- 
tering prejudice, they have not yet effected in this respect all that 
might be wished. 

We have stated all that relates to France in respect to the princi- 
ples and foundation of the system, We will now proceed to the exa- 
mination of her progress in the several species of composition. 

First, in the different branches of the style of the church: and to 
begin with the style d capella; after haying received the Roman 
chant from Saint Gregory, the precious remains of the Greek music, 
and made in it many successive alterations, they ended by abandon- 
ing it for absurd plain chants, composed at the time of the greatest 
depravation of the art in France, and which are mostly marked by 
the stamp of ignorance and bad taste. Their faux bourdons were nearly 
the same as those used in Italy ; but it is relatively to the counterpoint 
on plain chant that the French school merits the heaviest reproaches. 
They do not in France teach writing in this style, but they practice 
instead, in the cathedrals, a counterpoint made at sight, and which 
they call chant sur le liore. To form an idea of this, figure to your- 
‘self fifteen or twenty singers, of all kinds of voices, from the bass 
t. the highest soprano, screaming as loud as they can, each accord- 
‘ing to his caprice, without rule or design, and causing to be heard at 
once upon a plain chant, performed by raucous voices, all the sounds 
of the system. You will then begin to conceive what must be the 
counterpoint or plain chant, called in France chant sur le livre. But 
what is yet more difficult to believe is, that there are to be found Pre- 
centors of the Choir, and Chapel Masters depraved enough to admire 
and to maintain in the bosom of their churches so herrible and scan- 
dalous amockery. In truth, these people make the house of God an 
abomination and desolation in the holy place. 

Church music, accompanied by instruments, has in France suffer- 
ed the revolutions of dramatic music, to which it has always held re- 
lation. The French baye always pretended to excel and surpass other 
nations. Although the untruth of this assertion is now allowed by 
those even who supported it, it must yet be admitted that during some 
periods the French had much merit in this style. Notwithstanding 
it has experienced some variations in melody, there have becn French 
composers who haye acquired just reputation, The principal may 
be reckoned from Lutiyx; this composer himself, Camera, La 
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Sueur ne Roven, La Lanne, Buancnarp, Monponvitce; and 
amongst the moderns, Gossec, D’Haupimont, Girovust, Roze, 
and M. Le Sevevr, have given works in this style, which contain 
beauties of the first order. 

The Music of the Chamber.—The French have nothing in Madri- 
gals, except by some cotemporary Flemish masters, which are now 
forgotten. This style flourished in Italy, at the time of the troubles in 
France, during which music was not at all cultivated. In the cantata 
the names of CLeremBavut and those of Bernier, a pupil of Cat- 
DARA, were formerly mentioned. Fugitive pieces are a style in which 
the French succeed best; they possess delightful specimens in all 
styles and of all characters, and perhaps no nation in Europe is bet- 
ter furnished in this respect. 

But the greatest glory of the French school is in dramatic music. 
It is not that they were absolutely the inventors; but in borrowing 
their dramatic music from the Italians, and in combining it with the 
national melody they have formed, a melody which is peculiar to 
them, and of an excellent character; and in applying their music to 
well conceived and well written poems, they have given birth to the 
lyric drama, properly so called, which is in some degree the exclu- 
sive property of France. 

Nevertheless it was only by imitation, in its origin, that it arrived 
at so brilliant a result. It is well known that Mary pz Me. 
pic1s, Queen of Henry IV. on coming to France, brought with her 
the poet Rinucctnt, and from this time they had lyric representa- 
tions at the Court. Those are not mentioned which took place under 
Louis XIII. His minister, Ricu.18v, bestowed all his attention on 
the drama. The Italian, Mazarin, who suceeeded him, and who 
brought into France the tastes of his nation, caused to be performed 
at the Louvre, in 1646, the first Italian opera which had ever been 
heard in this country. In 1670, Perrin, the poet, and Camserr, 
the musician, gave at the tennis court Rue Mazarin, Pomona, the first 
French opera. Two years after Luxy carried off their privilege and 
enjoyed it till his death, which took place in 1687. We have already 
described the style of music he applied to the French poems of Qu1- 
NAULT, and we have shown how his successors wandered from the 
path, amongst whom are distinguished Campra, Destoucues, and 
Mowrectaiz. Rameau, who made his debut in 1733, in Hippo- 
lite and Aricie, substituted for the true recitative and airs, which were 
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doubtless too simple and old-fashioned, and for the pitiful accompa- 
niments of Lutiy, an emphatic recitative, more brilliant airs, but 
frequently singular and in bad taste, more ornamented accompa- 
niments, but often badly written, although there might generally be 
found in them traits and pieces which demonstrated both science and 
genius. His successors flourished in the lyric French drama till about 
1775; but in 1750 the comic opera was established in France upon 
the model of the buffo operas and interludes then in vogue in Italy. 
It was in this style that French music began to regenerate, under the 
guidance of DauverGcne, La Borns, and Firoquvert, J. J. Rous- 
seav, Doni, and Puriipor; after them came Monsieny, Gos- 
sec, and Gretry, who gave the finishing hand to French lyric 
comedy. Among their cotemporaries they were imitated by Mar- 
tint, Datayrac, Cuampetn, and several others. The reform 
effected by them in comedy, and prepared by them in lyric tragedy, 
was consummated by Giuck, who in 1774 gave his Iphigenie at Paris, 
and a short time after the several works with which he enriched the 
French stage. He encountered Piccin1 and Saccuint as rivals, 
who in proposing the same end, endeavoured to preserve the essential 
form of melody more than Guuck had done. This diversity of pre- 
tension occasioned furious disputes, which even now are hardly 
terminated. Vocer, Lemoyne, &c. followed the course of these 
great masters. This generation of celebrated men was succeeded 
among the French by composers who were worthy of touching the 
lyre they had consecrated. The principal in tragedy are Berton, 
Catet, Le Sueur, Meavt, and in comedy the same, to whom 
may be added Boretpiev, Ever, Gaveaux, Krevrzer, Pran- 
TADE, Persvis, and Sotre. Many other Italians and Germans, 
lately arrived in France, have also essayed with success the French 
dramatic styles the principal are, Cnerusint, DeLuamaria, 
Nicoto, Ste1sext, Spontini, Tarcui, and Winter. 

Some composers of the present generation have endeavoured to 
introduce into the lyric drama the effects of the symphony ; but they 
seem to have been sensible of the abuse of the style, and have deter- 
mined to renounce the attempt. 

It is to the superiority of its national theatre that France owes its 
superiority in the lyric drama. The constant attendance on the 
Theatre Frangais, the most perfect of all, has rendered the under- 
standing of dramatic propriety so general, that the French spectator 
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cannot endure a work in which it is not observed, whatever may be 
the merit of the accessories. Penetrated by the same feeling, imbued 
with the same principles, the French lyric poets and composers, 
natives as well as foreigners, directed by them, have with one accord 
constantly proceeded on the same system. It would doubtless be 
right, in sketching the history of the French lyric theatre, to give 
some idea of its changes, considered with respect to the drama itself, 
and to mention the poets who contributed to its progress; but, com- 
pelled to be concise, we can only point out the most celebrated, by 
citing the names of Quinautr, Lamorre—Houpart, Fonte- 
NELLE, Lasruyere, G. Bernarp, Sepaine, Favart, Marmon- 
TEL, Marsouuier, Monver, Duvar, Guittarp, Bouitiy, 
Horrman, Picarn, Etienne, Durary. 

The French have also some title to instrumental composition, 
although in this style they have been purely imitative, and in music 
for single instruments, Lecuair, Guignon, GuinLeman, Mon- 
DONVILLE, Gavinigs, Lepvuc (senior), Bertugaume, Lanous- 
SAYE, have risen to estimation. - In concerted pieces, the quartetts 
of Davaux are celebrated, and the symphonies of Gosszc have in 
France preceded those of Hay pn, and there are many which are still 
heard with pleasure. During a later period there have been new 
attempts made in this style; but we must yet wait the decision of 
The principal merit of the French school lies in its different 
branches of execution. 

If we commence this part of the examination by singing, we shall 
distinguish three epochs—that of Lamsert, in the time of Louis 
XIV. that of Resev and Francevr, in the time of Louis XV. 
which possessed all the folly and affectation of the age; and the 
modern epoch, which is in a style analogous to that of melody—that 
is to say, the Italian style, tempered and appropriated to the French 
language, the principles of which are entrusted to the excellent 
mode of singing in the conservatory, Each of these epochs hoasts 
celebrated. singers: the first, Bourszou; the second, Jexyortte; 
the third, Garat, Caarpini1, Lays, Martin, to whom I must 
add Exiviov for grace and elegance, united to expression and 
dramatic truth. 

But in point of execution, the style in which the French possess 
real and incontestable merit, and even a marked superiority in dif- 
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ferent points, is in instrumental execution in general, and particularly 
on the violin. In this respect the French have always had great 
pretensions and frequently real claims. In the 17th century, they 
enlarged wpon the superiority of the four-and-twenty petits wolons of 
Lovurs XIV. formed by Lutuy, who were generally French per- 
formers. I nevertheless cannot reconcile these facts with those I find 
in Corstre, in his preface to his Mode of Accompaniment, pub- 
lished at Paris towards 1750. ‘“* At the beginning of this century 
(says that writer) music was very doji and slow, &c. .... When 
Core.ut’s sonatas arrived from Rome (about 1715), no one in Paris 
could execute them. The Recent Duxe of Onveans, a great 
amateur of music, wishing to hear them, was obliged to have 
them sung by three voices. The violin players begun to study 
them, and at the end of some years three were found who were 
able to play them. Bapriste, one of the three, went to Rome 
to learn them ander Cornett.” However this may be, since this 
epoch the French professors have devoted themselves with ardour 
to the study of instrumental music, and great progress has been 
made. France possesses an excellent school for the violin, formed 
upon that of Italy. We have before named the principal mas- 
ters in speaking of instrumental music; to them must be added 
Paatn, an illustrious pupil of Tarrin1; and M. Viorrt1, who 
resided in France for several years, and has formed a great number 
of excellent pupils, at the head of whom stands Rope; these have in 
their turn communicated their skill to an infinity of others, and the 
French violin players are, for their number and ability, the first in 
Europe. The artists whoenjoy the highest reputation are Ba1.uot, 
Grasset, Krevtzer, Laront, and their pupils Haseneck, 
Mazas, Fontatntr, &c. The same may be said of the greater part 
of other instruments, principally the piano forte. Among ‘the dis- 
tinguished masters and virtuosi are Apam, Rice., Jabin, Bovet- 
piev, Mapame pe MontTGeRravtt, Prapuerher pupil, &c. The 
organ which formerly was famous for its Courerin, Marcuann, 
Catviere, Dagvtn, is fallen into decay; one can now only name 
Sesawn, who follows in'their steps. In short, to terminate this asticle 
by an eulogium, as true as it is important, and which cannot be too 
much admired in France, we must recur te the excellence of the 
orchestras in the execution of the symphony; they much sur- 
pass, 1 do not say those of Italy, which have no claim in this 
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respect, but those of Germany, where instrumental music is in 
such repute. 

France has little title to musical literature. Among the works 
she possesses, some published by artists who could neither think nor 
write, are as vicious in their principles as in their form, and it is 
impossible to make use of them as studies; the others edited by 
scholars, or by literati ignorant of the art, only teach systems and 
errors. We must however except from this condemnation—Ist, many 
systems which concern exccution, and especially those which the 
conservatory has published—2d, in that which relates to composi- 
tion, the little treatise on harmony by M. Catex, which presents a 
good introduction to the study of accompaniment; and I consider 
The Principles of Composition of the schools of Italy, which I have 
formed from the union of what I have found best in the French lan- 
guage, and many others, to be the only authentic and complete 
work by which the art may be learned, and perhaps the least imper- 
fect of any existing in this style.* 

Of the three nations we have mentioned, France is that where 
music is less generally cultivated; it is the only one in which there 
are no public courts, and France is the only country where music is 
deprived of this benefit. Before the revolution it was principally 
taught in the maitrises, but in spite of the number, (four thousand 
pupils) who were constantly maintained there, these establishments 
were so much affected by the decay and corruption of the art in 
France, during the 17th and 18th centuries, that in all this space of 
time they only produced at most five or six singers, and as many 
composers worthy of note. Their re-establishment was put on a still 
worse footing.—The ancient chapel masters were at least composers, 
but in these latter times, for want of pupils, they were of necessity 
compelled, with a few exceptions, to take the first comers.—Some- 
times the chanter of a parish—sometimes a violin player—some- 
times a trumpet player, was instructed to form singers. It will be 
easily imagined that the maitrises, thus organized, would produce 
fewer singers than before, and even now it would be difficult, among 
the three hundred pupils they contain, to find one who would be 
capable of singing the seven notes of the scale without breaking 


* The reader must admire the modesty of the Frenchman and the author. 
His book is however a monument of scientific labour and research. 
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down in four or five. The conservatory established since the revolu- 
tion has produced a considerable number of instrumentalists, and 
several singers of both sexes. 

Formerly plain chant at least was taught in a great number of 
private schools; now, neither plain chant nor music is taught, and 
the mass of the nation are strangers to the art. The wealthy classes 
of society cultivate it in a higher degree ; amateurs principally de- 
vote themselves to instrumental music. Singing is in general neg- 
lected, and nothing is more rare in France than good singers Com- 
position is slightly cultivated ; the mode in which it is studie? is 
generally bad, as I have already explained, and very expensive. 
Besides which, the profession of a composer leads to nothing: there 
is no employment for his talents, no chapel, a single theatre for the 
whole of France, occupied in part by foreigners. In such a condition 
of things it cannot but be difficult to form composers ; and they are 
consequently very rare; the list of those who have best succeeded in 
the dramatic style, which is the most cultivated, is inconsiderable ; 
many of them afe of mature age, and they appear to have but few 
successors. Theory is but little known; musical erudition is still 
more uncommon. 

From this examination of the French school, it nevertheless results 
that France holds among the schools, a much more distinguished 
rank than is granted her by foreigners, blinded by national prejudices, 
or than is believed by many of the French themselves, too easily 
persuaded by presumptuous clamours: that she possesses a marked 
pre-eminence, in two essential parts, the lyric drama and instrumen- 
tal execution; that notwithstanding her departure from didactics, 
she has rendered great services to the art in this particular: that her 
present inferiority, in many points, arises from circumstances which 
have in uther times produced the same effects among nations which 
now appear better stored than herself. History shows that she has 
at certain epochs obtained over these same nations a general supe- 


riority, and proves that by taking wise measures it would be easy 
to place her on the same level with them. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE M.S. OF FRANCESCO BIANCHI. 


Music is a Physico-Mathematical Science ; the necessity of compre- 
hending its proportions in order to understand it perfectly. 


Arnoven the word Music may be indistinctly applied to every 
thing belonging to the science, and although its mere performers be 
called musicians, nevertheless its real signification is that of the 
science of sounds: that is to say, it is the art which teaches so 
to distribute sounds that they may rightly succeed each other, either 
by gradual or wide intervals, thus forming a good melody, the term 
given to a succession of different sounds; and also so combining dif- 
ferent melodies, that we hear different sounds at the game time, form- 
ing that which is called simultaneous harmony. 

Towards the middle of the last century two treatises appeared 
which clearly proved the relation between music, physics, and geo- 
metrical calculations; and although their authors may not have 
sufficiently unfolded the subject, we are nevertheless eternally 
obliged to them for having arranged and placed it in such a point 
of view, that they have bestowed on it a right to be enrolled in the 
list of sciences. 

I here speak of the system of the generation of harmonies, by that 
expert practical theorist Monsizur Rameau, who was the first to 
give us the idea of the Fundamental Bass; and of the celebrated 
Signor Joseru Tartini’s system, who discovered the third sound, 
by which discovery a physical fundamental bass is confirmed, in 
the nature of sounds the regulator and conductor of harmony. 

It cannot be denied that these two authors have great merit 
in being the first to open an easier path to research; but as the 
axiom says, Facilis est inventis addere, it is therefore right that the 
praise should be rendered to them which they have merited by their 
indefatigable labours and research. 

Amongst sciences in general the more simple a principle the more 
numerous its branches ; and in the midst of its simplicity it demon- 
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strates by its vastness the sublimity of science. It is not therefore 
wonderfal if these authors were not permitted to conclude their un- 
dertaking, since it cannot be the work of one mind alone to look 
through and go over all its vast extension. 

It cannot be doubted that music is a physico-mathematical 
science, and it is demonstrated as follows: 

Sounds, when they are compared, are graver or more acute, that 
is to say, lower or higher, according to the greater or less extension 
of the bodies, tubes, sonorous cords, or human voices which pro- 
duce them; they are therefore measurable ? 

Two sounds of the third or sixth, &c. which reach our ear at the 
same time, if they exceed or fail in the just measure which nature 
has willed, instead of pleasing us, disgust or offend the organ of hear- 
ing. Sounds then have a proportional relation ? 

A single sonorous body set in motion produces many sounds at the 
same time, and differing from each other. Harmony then is a phy- 
sical phenomenon? _ 

If music is that art which teaches rightly to combine sounds 
which are measurable, they are therefore subject to arithmetic? If 
nature has fixed them at a certain relation, they are subject to pro- 
portions and to geometry? If many sounds are physically pro- 
duced by a single body, the principle is then physical? and it be- 
longs to mathematics to investigate upon what basis the phenomenon 
is tounded ? 

What more can be desired in order to be convinced that music is 
a physico-mathematical science? In truth nothing. 

If music be supported by proportions, it is consequently necessary 
to be acquainted with them, in order to understand it thoroughly 
and to acquire it properly. I do not mean to say that he who 
wishes to learn music must be either a geometrician or a mathema- 
tician, but he must certainly know the golden rule, commonly called 
the rule of three; for by this means he will be enabled to compre- 
hend the relation between the proportions and sounds, or by which 
of these music is supported. 

The desire to render my work useful to the young who wish to 
learn composition, obliges me to prefix, for their use, a short treatise 
on the proportions, which will be as much abridged, and at the same 
time as clear as possible. 

Whoever is ignorant of the intrinsic numerical relation corres- 
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ponding with the length of two strings, which produce two sounds, 
one grave and. the other. acute, may nevertheless mechanically 
understand the difference between grave and acute, practically 
called the intervals of the.2d, 3d, 4th, &c. and the relation between 
the distances of the said intervals is distinguished by the gradation of 
the letters, or names, which pass between two intervals: let us say, 
that from C to E there is the distance of a third, because three letters 
are included, C, D, E: thus from C to F is a fourth, because there are 
four letters, C, D, E, F ; and in the same manner all the other dis- 
tances are distinguished ; then adding to the denominations of 3d, 
Ath, 5th, &c. the epithets major, minor, or diminished, according to 
the number of tones or semitones, which occur between the given 
intervals, by using these names we can mechanically discover the 
ratios and geometrical proportions, and also the relation they have 
with music. 

As an interval of the fourth, for example, indicates two sounds 
produced by two strings, the length of which is in.the ratio of 4 to 3, 
that is to say, if the string producing the grave sound is four feet, 
or four inches long, that which gives the acute sound is only three 
feet or three inches long ; the term interval in music therefore be- 
comes synonimous with ratio in geometry; and the names 3d, 4th, 
&c. synonimous with the exponent of the ratio, or of the given in- 
terval: and as two equal or similar ratios form a proportion in geo- 
metry, so two similar intervals form a proportion in music. 

Under this view it is clear that the geometrical proportion is con- 
verted into an apparent arithmetical proportion of the distances, 
grave and acute; and it is thus reduced te such simplicity and me- 
chanical practice as to be clearly understood by a young beginner, 
even should he be ignorant of arithmetic. But as there may be those 
who. wish to be acquainted with the real relation between the length 
of the strings and the sounds they produce, I have thought fit to 
write the following treatise on the proportions, divided into two 
columns. In the first column, on the left, are placed the definitions, 
explained with the numbers; and in the column on the right, are 
the same definitions mechanically defined by means of the distances 
of the 3d, 4th, 5th, &c. or by the known practical intervals, for 
those who are unacquainted with arithmetic. 
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TREATISE ON THE PROPORTIONS. 

It cannot be said that a sound is grave or acute, until it be com- 
pared with another ; since the same sound may be acute with relation 
tu one that is more grave, and it becomes grave in comparison with 
one more acute. 

Compare, for example, the two sounds—Do (C) with Mi (E), and 
Mi (E) with Sol (G). It is clear that in the first comparison Mi is 
is more acute than Do, and Mi becomes grave in relation to Sol. 

A sound becomes more grave or acute, or is major or minor, ac- 
cording to the extension of the string which produces it; and, if we 
strike sonorous strings (supposing them to be of equal thickness and 
tension), the longest string gives the grave sound, and the shortest 





the acute. 
Numerical Definitions. 

The proportions used in geo- 
metry are several, but the princi- 
pal are arithmetical and geome- 
trical. These last are intimately 
connected with music, since it is 
founded on the basis of these pro- 
portions; we shall, therefore, as 
we proceed demonstrate the arith- 
metical proportion. We shall 
speak superficially of harmony, 
and treat more diffusely of geo- 
metry. 
On Ratios in general. 

A ratio in geometry is the com- 
parison made between two quan- 
tities, two numbers, two lines, or 
any other things whatever. This 
is the definition. "We now pro- 


ceed to examine its application 
to music. 

The examination made respect- 
ing the different length of twd 
sonorous strings, one grave and 
the other acute, is called in geo- 


Mechanical Definitions. 

The proportions used in geo- 
metry are several, but the geome- 
trical proportion is the only one 
which has connexion with music, 
and it is consequently necessary 
to those who wish to learn it:— 
Since the harmonical and arith- 
metical proportions are only acci- 
dental in music, it thence happens 
that there is but one part more 
apparent than substantial. 


On Ratios in Music. 

Ratio in music is the compa- 
rison made between two sounds, 
one grave and the other acute, in 
which is examined the distance 
that occurs between them, render- 
ing them more or less acute.— 
This distance is called in musie 
Interval. 

For example—in examining 
the two sounds, Do and Mi, it is 
said that they are distant from 
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metry ratio and in music interval: 
consequently, ratio (generally 
speaking) is the relation between 
two quantities compared together, 





as two lines, two weights, two - 


sonorous strings, &c. 


On the Terms Antecedent and Con- 
sequent. 


The two objects compared are 
denominated the terms of the ra- 
tio: the first term is likewise 
called the Antecedent and the se- 
cond the Consequent of the said 
ratio. 

The comparison which may be 
made between two quantities is 
various ; but treating here of so- 
norous strings, which are our 
chief object, they may be com- 
pared either to ascertain the dif- 
ference between their length, that 
is to say, to observe how much 
one surpasses the other, or to ex- 
amine how often the one is con- 
tained in the other. Therefore, 
if between two strings one exa- 
mines the difference between the 
longest and shortest, this compa- 
rison is called arithmetical ; or, if 
one observes how often the first is 
contained in the second, or vice 
versa, the comparison is termed 
geometrical. 


On the Arithmetical Ratio. 
Contrasting a string of [2 inches 
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each other the interval of athird. 
The word interval then in music 
becomes synonimous with ratio 


in geometry. 


Onthe Terms Antecedent and Con- 
sequent. 


It being necessary to have two 
sounds in order to examine an 
interval, the first sound is called 
the first term, and the second is 
denominated the second term of 
the said interval. The first term 
is also called the antecedent and 
the second term the consequent. 

In the comparison which is 
made between two sounds, either 
the grave sound or the acute may 
be considered as the first term, 
that is to say, if the distance be- 
tween Do and Fa be examined, 
it is said there is an interval of 
an ascending or acute fourth ; 
but it is more commonly called 
a fourth above, and in this case 
Do is the first term and Fa the 
second.—If, on the contrary, it 
be examined from the acute Fa 
to the grave Do, it is said to be 
an interval of a descending or 
grave fourth, or rather a fourth 
below, and in this case I'a is the 
first term or the antecedent, and 
Do the second term or the con- 
sequent. 

On the Arithmetical Ratio. 

This ratio or interval cannot be 
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with another of 3, and observing 
that the first surpasses the second 
by 9 inches, which 9 denotes 
their difference, it is said that 
these two strings are in an arith- 
metical ratio. The same is under- 
stood if the ratio, instead of being 
12 to 3, was quite opposite, the 
3 being the first term and the 12 
the second, that is, 3 to 12. 


On the Geometrical Ratio. 


Comparing a string of 12 inches 
with another of 3, and observing 
that the first contains the second 
four times, as 3 enters four times 
into 12, it is said that these two 
strings are in a geometrical ratio. 

From these two modes of com- 
paring the quantities, it appears 
that the arithmetical ratio is de- 
termined by subtracting the lesser 
term from the greater, and that 
the geometrical ratio is determin- 
ed by dividing the greater term 
by the lesser. 

In order to abridge the geome- 
trical. ratio, it is thus written— 
12: 3, or 3: 12, instead of writing 
in words 12 to 3, or 3 to 12,.— 
The geometrical ratios may be also 
written .as fractions, thus—'y, 


or +s. 
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expressed without the knowledge 
of the numbers or length of the 
strings; it is therefore unneces- 
sary for those, who are content 
with understanding the propor- 
tions mechanically, to know in 
what consists the arithmetical 
ratio. 


On the Geometrical Ratio. 


Although this ratio cannot be 
expressed without figures, never- 
theless, for those who learn me- 
chanically it is sufficient to know 
that two sounds which form dif- 
ferent intervals, or a 2d, 3d, 4th, 
&c. may be considered as arith- 
metical ratios, according to their 
distance, in the same manner as 
geometrical ratios, according to 
the length of the strings. 

As intervals are composed both 
of small and large component 
degrees, a geometrical may be 
treated as an arithmetical ratio, 
in the following manner.— 

It is said that an interval of a 
major 3d is composed of two 
tones—one major and the other 
minor: it may be also said, that 
the said 3d may be found at the 
distance of four semitones, two 
major or two minor. 

All ratios are written for ab- 
breviation, in the following man- 
ner: Do: Mi, or Mi: Do, instead 
of writing Do to Mi, or Mi to Do. 





On. the Exponent. 

That number which indicates 
the difference occurring between 
two terms or strings when com- 
pared, is called the exponent of 
the ratio; consequently in the 
arithmetical ratio, as explained 
above, the 9 which results from 
subtracting 3from 12 is the expo- 
nent, and in geometry the4, which 
is the quotient of 12 divided by 3, 
(as the said 3 is contained 4 times 
in 12,) is called the exponent of 
the above geometrical ratio. 

As this may be better understood 
and retained by example, I here 
give a demonstration by a single 


figure. 


Arithmetical Ratio. 

The exponent is the difference 
9, resulting from the subtraction. 
9 

12 3 3 
First term S¢cond term 
Antecedent Consequent 


Geometrical Ratio. 
The exponent is ¥, that is, 


twelve divided by three, equal 
to 4. 


4 
12 : 3 
First term Second term 
Antecedent Consequent 
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On the Exponent. 

The exponent of an interval is 
that which indicates the greater 
or lesser distance between two 
sounds. - For example—it is said 
that between Do and Mi there is 
the distance of a major third, and 
between Do and Fa of a minor 
fourth, &c. &c. The name then 
of 3d or 4th, or of any other dis- 
tance, is that which is called the 
exponent of the interval of these 
two given sounds, because it in- 
dicates the different degrees of 
their distance. 

The following figure will better 
demonstrate what has been ob- 
served respecting the ratio and 
the exponent. 


Arithmetical Ratio. 
The exponent is the distance 
of a fourth. 


Ath. 
Do Fa 
First sound Second sound 
or or 
First term Second term 
or or 
Antecedent Consequent 


The exponent is the distance 


ofa fourth as before. 
Ath. 
Do : Fa 
First term Second term 
Antecedent Consequent 
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In these two examples, the 
exponent of the arithmetical 
ratio would be the same, as 9 
would still be the difference ; but 
if changed to the geometrical 
ratio, as in that of 12 to 3, the 
first term contains the three four 
times, thus on the contrary, in 
that of 3: 12, the first term would 
be contained four times in the 
second, and therefore the expo- 
nent would in that case no longer 

yf, that is, twelve divided by 
three, equal to four—but 54, 
which numbers are equal to 4, 
that is one fourth. 


On the different Qualities of 
Ratios. 


There are three qualities of 
ratios, namely, of equality, of 
greater inequality, or of lesser in- 
equality. 

_It is called a ratio of equality 
when the two terms or strings 
are equal, as for example, from 
1 to 1, or from 2 to 2, or from 
3 to 3, &c. &e. 

When the first term or the an- 
tecedent is greater than the se- 
cond term or consequent, as from 
2 to 1, or 3:2, or 7: 3, &c. it is 
called the greater inequality. 

When the first term is less than 
the second term, as from 1 to 2, 
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From this second example it 
appears that the simple distance 
supplies the knowledge of the 
geometrical relation; and as the 
arithmetical proportion is useless, 
as will be seen in the sequel, 
this knowledge of geometry is 
sufficient for those who learn 
music by means of the simple 
mechanical distances. 


On the different Qualities of 
Ratios. 


Intervals are of three qualities, 
that is, of equality, of greater in- 
equality, or of lesser inequality. 

The interval of equality (un- 
derstood as a ratio) is the unison 
—that is to say, the same sound 
repeated by two voices, or by 
two instruments, as for example, 
two Dos, that is, Do to Do, or 
two Fas, &c. &c. 

The direct interval in ascend- 
ing from Do to Mi, or to Fa, is 
called the greater inequality, be- 
cause the sound Do is lower than 
Mi or Fa. 

On the contrary, the retrograde 
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or 1: 8, of 5:9, &c. &c. It is 
called the lesser inequality. 


- 


On Equal Ratios. 


Equal ratios are those which, 
when compared, find that their 
differenees are equal, that is to 
say, they contain the same quan- 
tities. 

The ratio therefore of 4 to 1, is 
the sameas 8: 2and 12: 3, since 
as often as the 4 contains the 1, 
which is 4 times, so the 8 con- 
tains the 2 4 times and the 12 the 
3; consequently these three ratios, 
while they differ in their numbers 
and quantities, are called equal, 
because their contents are the 
same. 

Although equal ratios are infi- 
nitely varied in their quantities, 
it nevertheless results, that if the 
antecedénts and consequents of a 
given number of equal ratios be 
added together, their amount will 
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interval of Mi or Fa to Do is 
called the lesser inequality, bée- 
cause the sounds Mi or Fa are 
more acute than Do. 

It must be here remarked, that 
in music all the comparisons of 
simultaneous harmony are made 
from the gtave to the acute— 
thus the relation between all 
sounds is referred to the lowest 
sound, because in harmony the 
ratios of the greater inequality 
are computed, but in successive 
harmony and in melody they are 
all used. 


On Equal Intervals. 


The equal intervals are those 
which, when compared, are found 
to have the same distance, either 
of a 3d or 4th, &c. that is to say, 
when the exponent of two or more 
intervals is the same—as for ex- 
ample, from Do to Mi there is the 
distance of a major third, and 
from Fa to La there is the same 
distance; these two intervals then 
are equal, because the first two 
sounds Do and Mi are as equally 
distant as Fa and La. 


Treating of intervals only by 
their distarices, it is useless to 
know more than that the amount 
of the antecedents and conse- 
quents is found in the same ratio 
as any one of the given interval. 
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be found in the same ratio as that 
of any one of the given ratios. 
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It is nevertheless to be observed, 
that if they are so many fourths 





Example— 


or fifths, the changes of the ante- 


Antecedents. Consequents. cedents should be equal to those 
12 : 3 of the consequents, as forexample: 
J 8 : 2 Antecedents. Consequents. 
4 \ Do to Fa 
— Mi to La 
Their amount is as 24 to 6 Sol to Do. 


The 24 contains the 6 four 
times, as 8 contains the 2, and 4 
the 1; therefore the amount of 
the antecedents and the conse- 
quents has the same exponent or 
relation that each of the given 


ratios has. [To be concluded in our next.] 


MR. WORNUWM’S PATENT. 


M:. Woryovm, of Wigmore-street, London, has lately obtained 
a patent for improvements in the method of stringing the piano 
forte. It is to this gentleman’s ingenuity, we believe, that the 
world is indebted for many adaptations of the cabinet instruments 
now in such vogue. We have made enquiry into the nature of Mr. 
Wornvm's new discovery, and the foliowing may be relied »pon 
as rendering a fair account of his improvement. 

The object and nature of the invention. are 
strings to one size and tezision. Iis orig ©, j : 
be thus explained.—All piano fortes are sibjc i to 2 | 
middle and upper octaves; and so. much are most manafict 
accustomed to this circumstance, that it is now scarcely consiiered 
in any other light than that of a failing in the tuning. But it 

rr2 
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seems that Mr. Wornvum did not so regard it, but in the light of a 
distinct evil, and as one of a most disagreeable character, especially 
where two performers are engaged at one instrument. In the course 
of last year he was led to make particular enquiry into the subject ; 
and his first effort in the cause was to examine minutely the oon- 
struction and parts of a cabinet piano forte. The materials were 
evidently well selected, the workmanship was good, the construction 
of the case perfectly mechanical, and the action neat, simple, and 
efficient. ‘To these parts, therefore, it did not appear that any 
portion of the defect could possibly attach. He then directed his 
attention tg the stringing, where he scarcely expected to make any 
progress in his pursuit, the scale having been laid down on the most 
approved principle, and the strings being all of Berlin steel. How- 
ever, for enquiry’s sake he proceeded, laid aside the approved 
character of the scale, and argued that, as the effect was imperfect, 
it was probable that the cause was incorrect. Thus presuming, he 
tried the octaves, and found them, as usual, all flat—less so in the 
bass than in the treble; the unisons, generally speaking, were in 
tune. His next proceeding was to examine the octaves and unisons 
in their relative construction and circumstances. The construction 
of the octaves he found to be of unequal tension, and, at certain dis- 
tances, of unequal sixe; but the construction of the unisons were of 
equal tension invariably and the same in size. And here at once was 
discovered the seat and cause of the defect under enquiry ; for it was 
evident that the superior accordancy of the unisons arose from their 
being of equal size and tension, and that the defective state of the 
octaves arose from their want of similar uniformity, Mn. Wornum 
now transferred his enquiry to the monochord, where, by taking the 
length of the longest plain string, and subdividing that length, 
according to a given temperament, into all the ascending degrees of 
the scale, he graduated an entirely new scale for the piano forte; in 
which all the plain strings were reduced to one size and tension, and 
such as required covering were severally weighted with covering 
wire until they arrived at the same force. The instruments con- 
structed from this scale answered most satisfactorily, and were an 
ample reward for the labours of the experiment. Their tones were 
firm, sonorous, and brilliant, and their standing warranted the highest 
opinion of the principle. On comparing the best common method 
of laying down scales for the strings of piano fortes with the one 
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above described, a very great difference will be observable. By the 
equal tension the octaves are all doubled, and the other intervals are 
severally taken as given by the length and tension of the octaves. 
In the common method the octaves are not doubled, but are succes- 
sively reduced, and larger-sized wire employed, at certain distances, 
to correct the bad effects of that reduction; and the other intervals 
receive the lengths that may fall to them by the accidental circum- 
stance of an easy sweep from one octave to another in the formation 
of the patterns. Now, in the new method, we have perfect equality ; 
in the old, systematic inequality. The former is the dictate of 
nature, consequently of pure science—but for the latter we are 
indebted entirely to mechanical convenience, which, in the present 
enlightened state of society, is rather a compromise than an attain- 
ment of the object. 








MR. CLEMENTI. 


The following brief and rapid Sketch of the Life of Crementi, a 
Man who so honourably maintains the great fame he has so justly 
acquired, cannot fail to interest every true Lover of the Art. 


Maz10 Cuiementi was born at Rome in the year 1752. His 
father was a worker in silver of great merit, and principally engaged 
in the execution of embossed vases and figures employed in the 
Catholic worship. Ata very early period of his youth he evinced 
a powerful disposition for music, and as this was an art which greatly 
delighted his father, he anxiously bestowed the best instructions in 
his power on the improvement of his son. Buron1, who was his 
relation, and who afterwards obtained the honourable station of prin- 
cipal composer of St. Peter’s, was his first master. At six years of 
age he began sol-fa-ing ; at seven he was placed under an organist 
of the name of CorpicEtti for instruction in thorough bass; at the 
age of nine he passed his examination, and was admitted an organist 
in Rome. This examination consists in giving a figured bass from 
the works of Corewwi, and making the scholar execute an accom- 
paniment; after which he is obliged to transpose the same into vari- 
ous keys. This CLemenri effected with such facility that he received 
the highest applause from his examiners. He next went under the 
celebrated Santa RELLI, the last great master of the true vocal school. 
Between his eleventh and twelfth year he went under Carpt1nt, the 
deepest contrapuntist of his day in Rome. A few months after he 
was placed underthis master, he was induced by some of his friends, 
and without consulting his preceptor, to write a mass for four voices ; 
for which he received so much commendation, that Carpini ex- 
pressed a desire to hear it. It was accordingly repeated in church in 
the presence of his master, who being little accustomed to bestow 
praise on any one, said to his pupil, afier his dry manner, “ Why 
did you not tell me you were about to write a mass. This is very 
swell, to be sure, but if you had consulted me it might have been 
mauch petter.” 

Under Carptin1 he was practiced in writing fugues and canons on 
the canto fermo, and his master was frequently heard to say, that had 
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Creménrt remained under his instraction a year longer, he might 
have past his examination in counterpoint. 

During these studiés he never neglected his harpsichord, on which 
he had made so great a proficiency between 13 and 14, that Mr. 
Peter BecxFrorp, nephew of the Alderman of that name, who was 

‘then on his travels in Italy, was extremely desirous of taking him 
over to England. The declining riches of the Roman Church, at 
this period, not giving much encouragement to the talents of his 
father, he agreed to confide the rising talents of his son to the care of 
Mr. Beck rorp, and soon after this CLemenrt set off for England. 

The country seat of Mr. Beckrorp was in Dorsetshire, and here, 
"by the aid of a good library and the conversation of the family, Ce- 
mENTI quickly obtained a competent knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. 

The plan of study adopted by a man who, independently of 
the great celebrity he has acquired by his own art, has made so 
uncommon a proficiency in the dead and living languages, and in 
the whole circle of Belles Lettres, would furnish a highly instrac- 
tive lesson to the rising generation; and we regret that it is not in 
our pewer to communicate any particulars on so interesting a sub- 
ject. With regard to his own art, we have learnt from good autho- 
rity, that his early studies were principally employed on the works 
of Cornett, ALEXANDER Scartatri, Hanpev’s harpsichord and 
organ music, and on the sonatas of Parapies. His efforts to acquire 
pre-eminence on the harpsichord were in the mean time as indefati- 
gable as they were successful; and at the age of eigliteen he had 
not only surpassed all his contemporaries in the powers of execution 
and expression, but had written his opera 2, which gave a new era 
to that species of composition. Three years afterwards this cele- 
brated work was submitted to the public. The simplicity, bril- 
liancy, and originality which it displayed, captivated the whole cir- 
cle of professors and amateurs. It is superfluous to add what all the 
great musicians of the age have uniformly allowed, that this admir- 
able work is the basis on which the whole fabric of modern sonatas 
for the piano-forte has been erected. The celebrated Jonn Currs- 
TIAN Bacn*® spoke of it in the highest terms; but, although one of 

* Joun Curistran, called Bacu of Miran, and afterwards of Lonpon, 


was the son of Jouw Srsastian, by his second wife. He became a popular 
composer, and was universally admired in his time. 
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the most able players of his time, he would not attempt its perform- 
ance ; and when Scuroeter arrived in this country, and was 
asked if he could play the works of Cuemenri, he replied, “ that 
they could only be performed by the author himself or the devil.” 
Yet such is the progress which executive ability has made, that what 
was once an obstacle to the most accomplished talent, is now within 
the power of thousands. At the same time it should be remarked, 
that merely to execute the notes is very far from expressing the inten- 
tion of the author, which can only be effected by a powerful hand, 
guided by a still more powerful mind. Those who have heard these 
compositions from the hand of the author, and some of his best scho- 
lars, will readily acknowledge, the justness of this remark. 

A well-known popular air with variations, his operas 3 and 4, and 
a duet for two performers on one instrament, were the next produc- 
tions of his youthful pen. 

Soon after he had quitted Dorsetshire to reside in London, he was 
engaged to preside at the harpsichord, in the orchestra of the Opera- 
house; and had an opportunity, which he never neglected, of im- 
proving his taste by the performances of the first singers of the age. 

The advantage which he derived from this species of study was 
quickly shewn by the rapid progress he made, beyond his contempo- 
raries, in the dignity of his style of execution, and in his powers of 
expression. This also he carried into his compositions ; and we have 
heard Dussex, Ste1sett, Woexrt, Beetuoven, and other emi- 
nent performers on the Continent, who had had no opportunity of 
receiving personal instructions from Cuementi, declare that they 
had formed themselves entirely on his works. 

His ability in extemporaneous playing has perhaps no iii. 
The richness of harmonic combination, the brilliancy of fancy, the 
power of effect, and the noble style of execution which he displays, 
make him stand alone in an age which has produced such a host of 
executive talent. We recollect being once present amongst many 
of the greatest musicians of the day, when CLementt was prevailed 
upon to treat the company with a performance of this description. 
The inspiration which beamed in his eye, the bard-like enthusiasm 
with which he swept the keys, and the admirable effects which he 
produced, astonished and delighted every body. Dussex was after- 
wards requested to play ; and we remember with pleasure the modest 
and just reply whieh he made:—“ To attempt any thing in the 
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same style would be presumption; and what sonata, what concerto, 
or-whatother regular conrposition could a man play without falling 
into insipidity after what we have heard !” 

His:reputation, without the protection of any patron, rose with 
such rapidity that in a very short time he received the same remu- 
neration for his instructions as J.C. Bacu; and the fame of his 
works and of his‘executive talents, having spread over the Continent, 
he determined, in the year 1780, and at the instigation of the cele- 
brated PaccuieRx07TTY1, to visit Paris. 

In-that city he was received with enthusiasm, and had the bonour 
to play before the Queen, who bestowed on him the most unqualified 
applause. The warmth of French praise, contrasted with the gen- 
tle and cool approbation given by the English, quite astonished the 
young musician, who used’ jocosely to remark, that he could 
scarcely believe himself to be the same man. Whilst he remained 
in that capital he composed his Operas 5 and 6, and published a 
new edition of his Op: 1, with an additional fugue. Having enjoyed 
the unabated applause of the Parisians until the summer of 1781, he 
determined on paying a visit t6 Vienna. In his way there he stopped 
at Strasburgh, where he was introduced to the then Prince De Deux 
Ponts, the present King of Bavaria, who treated him with the greatest 
distinction ; and also at Munich, where he was received with equal 
honour by the Elector. 

At Vienna he became acquainted with Haypn, Mozart, and 
all the-celebrated nrusicians resident in that capital. The Emperor 
Joseph Il. who was a*great lover of music, invited him to his 
palace, where, in the latter end of the year 1781, he had the honour 
of playing alternately with Mozanr before the Emperor, and the 
Grand Duke Paul of Russia and his Duchess. 

At Vienna he composed 3 Sonatas, Op.7, published by ARTARIA 
—3 Sonatas, Op.’8, published at Lyons—and 6 Sonatas, Operas 9 
and 10, also published by Antanta, 

On his return to England he deemed it necessary to publish his 
celebrated Toccata, with a Sonata, Op. 11, a surreptitious copy, full 
of errors, having been printed without his knowledge in France. 

Inthe autumn of 1783, Joun Barrist Cramer, then about 14 
or 15 years of age, became his pupil. He had previously received 
some not very profitable lessons from ScrroeteRr, and was studying 
counterpoint under Anet.°'Crementi at this time resided in 
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Titchfield-street, and young Crameag used to attend him: almost 
every morning until the following year, when CLementi setarned 
to France. 

, Psevious to his undertaking this puapt journey, he was engaged 
at the nobilities’ concerts, and had published his Opera 12, upon one 
of the sonatas of which work both Da.-Crorcm and Mr. Sam. 
Westey afterwards gave public lectures in London. 

In the year 1784 he again came back to England, and soon 
afterwards published his Operas 13, 14, and 15. From this period, 
to the year 1802, he remained in England pursuing his professional 
labours with increasing reputation; and wishing to secure himself 
sufficient time for the prosecution of his studies, he raised his terms 
for teaching to one guinea per hour. His fame, however, was 30 
great, that this augmentation of price rather increased than dimi- 
nished the candidates for his instruction. The great number of ex- 
cellent pupils, of both sexes, which he formed during this period, 
proves his superior skill in the art of tuition; the invariable success 
which attended his public performances, attest his pre-eminent 
talents as a player; and his compositions from Opera 15 to Opera 
40, are a lasting proof of his application and genius. 

Betore the publication of this last work he had produced one, the 
advantages of which have been and are still felt and acknowledged 
by almost all the professors of our time—we mean his excellent and 
luminous “ Introduction to the Art of Playing on the Piano Forte.” 

About the year 1800, baving lost a large sum of money by the 
failure of the well-known firm of Lonamanwand Broapntp, 26, 
Cheapside, he was induced, by the persuasions of some eminent mer- 
cantile gentlemen, to embark in that concern. A new firm was ac- 
cordingly formed, and from that period he declined taking any 
more pupils, » The hours which he did not thenceforward employ 
in his professional studies, he dedicated to the mechanical and 
philosophical improvement of piano fortes, and the originality and 
justness of his conceptions were crowned with complete success. 

The extraordinary and admirable talents of Joun Frey must be 
still fresh in the memory of a great number of our readers. These 
talents Cuementi had cultivated with unceasing delight; and he 
has often been heard to say, that such was the quickness of concep- 
tion, retentiveness of memory, and facility of execution which this 
highly-gifted boy possessed, that he seldom had occasion to make 
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the same temark to bim a second time. With this favourite pupil, 
in the autumn of 1802, he paid his third visit to Paris, where he was 
received, with unabated esteem and admiration. This pupil de- 
lighted everyone who heard him ; and what is still more worthy of 
remarks heiplayed some of the great fugues of Sepastian Bacu 
with,such precision and inimitable taste as to call forth, from a Pari- 
sian audience, the most enthusiastic applause. 

From Paris he proceeded to Vienna, where he intended to-place 
Fteno under the instruction of AL@aEcHTsBERGER, to which his 
pupileeemed.to assent with pleasure ; but. when the time arrived 
for, CuemEnTt to set off for Russia, poor Fiein, with tears trem- 
bling in his eyes, expressed so much regret at parting from his 
master, and so strong a desire to accompany him, that CLemenrti 
could not resist his inclinations—they therefore proceeded directly 
to St. Petersburg. 

. En this city. Cuementt was received with the greatest distinction : 
he: played extemporaneously in the society of the principal pro- 
fessors with his accustomed excellence, and to the admiration of his 
audience; and haying introduced Figcp to all his friends, soon 
afterwards left Russia, in company with a young professor of the 
name.of ZRUNBR., 

»A short characteristic anecdote of Seteement of St. Petersburg, 
who is perhaps the most exact fugue player in existence, may not 
be anaccéptable io our readers. When Fisnp had one day. per- 
formed sevetal of Sepastian Bacu’s fagues, in his exquisite man- 
ner, ‘antl'.to the inexpressible delight of all present, Patscuau 
turned. dtylytreund to quent and said, in a grave tong, *‘ Ma 
foi, il a bien etudié.” 

. Zeunerwas: the principal piano forte player and seine in 
Petersburg, and having received some instructions from CLemENT! 
during his residehce there, he became so attached to his master, that 
he left all: his scholars for the sake of accompanying him to Berlin. 
In the.datter city GLementi played both extemporancously and 
from: his works, ‘before all the most. eminent musicians, with his 
wonted; vigour and effect; and after remaining there two months, 
took Zeuner with him to Dresden, the place of his birth, where he 
left: him well prepared to acquire wy srgreer prone after- 
wards obtained. aay atd bw lati 

- In Dresden, : cqnquentuming’ but ny able and excellent yous 
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musician, of the name of KLENGEL, introdaced himself to the 
acquaintance of CLementt, and after obtaining some imstructions, 
became exceedingly desirous of accompanying his master in his 
travels. CLEMENTI was so much pleased with his character and 
talents, which have since become well known to the public, that he 
consented ; and after a few weeks residence in Dresden, he took 


him on to Vienna, where, during some months, his papil worked 
very hard under his instruction. 


It was at this time that he became acquainted with andbcherished; 
by counsel and the frequent exhibition of his own powers’on the 
piano forte, the-rising talents of KaALKsrENnNeER, who has since 
raised himself to such distinguished eminence. 

During the following summer CLEmenti took his pupil Kusnce: 
a tour through Switzerland, and returned immediately afterwards to 
Berlin, where he married his first wife. In the autumn he took his 
bride through Italy, as far as Rome and Naples; and on his return 
to Berlin, having had the misfortune to lose her in child-bed, he 
immediately a Aetna Raa visited 
Petersburg. 

In this journey he took with him another promising young pupil, 
of the name of Bercer, who had previeusly received instruction 
from him, and who is now the principal professor of the piano forte 
at Berlin. - 

At Petersburg he found Frexp in the full enjoyment of the highest 
reputation ; in short, he might be said to be the musical idol of the 
Russian nation. Here he remained but a short time; and finding 
relief from the contemplation of his severe lots im the bustle: of 
travelling, he again went back to Vienna. 

- The following summer, having heard of the death of his brother, 
he proceeded once more to Rome, to settle the affairs of his family. 
He then made short residences at Milan, and various other places on 
the Continent, where he was detained in spite of his inclinations, by 
the disastrous continuation of the war; and seizing a hazardous 
opportunity of conveyance, in the summer of 1810, he once more 
arrived in England, and the year following married: his present 
amiable and accomplished wife. 

-Althougi during this period of nearly eight years he published 
only a single Sonata, Op. 41, his mind and his pen were still occa~ 
pied in the composition of symphonies, and im preparing materials 
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for his Gradus ad Parnassum, of which we shall hereafter speak. 
His first publication after his return was the “ Appendix” to his 
«¢ Introduction to the Art of Playing on the Piano Forte ;” a work 
which has been of infinite use'both to the profession and to the pub- 
lic, and the demand for which has constantly augmented in propor- 
tion as its excellence has been discovered and appreciated. He next 
adapted the twelve grand symphonies of Haypw for the piano forte, 
with accompaniments for the flute, violin, and violoncello. This 
work was a great desideratum, since that which had already been 
published by SaLomon was aukwardly and imperfectly done. Be- 
fore he went abroad he had adapted Haypn’s Creation for the piano 
forte and voices; and he now published the oratorio of the Seasons, 
which he had done in the same manner. He afterwards adapted 
Mozarrt’s overture to Don Giovanni, besides various selections from 
the vocal compositions of the same author. 

The Philharmonic Society having been now established he gave 
two grand symphonies, which were received there and at various 
other concerts with enthusiastic applause. We understand from 
goed authority, that he has several other manuscript | symphonies 
ready for performance, and we much regret that the public should 
have been deprived of the high gratification of hearing them this 
season. 

We now come to mention a work, two volumes of which have al- 
ready appeared, and by which the author must have established his 
fame as a composer of the first eminence, had he never written 
another note. We allude to his “ Gradus ad Parnassum.” This is 
a work on which he had long reflected; and before he left this 
country in 1802, in the presence of M. Fissencer, the artist, he 
explained his plan to M. Erarp, the harp-maker, uncle to one of 
the principal music-publishers in Paris, who was anxious to print 
som: of his most important compositions. He informed him his in- 
tention of calling it his “ Studio for the Piano Forte ;” but secrets 
are seldom kept when they are in the possession of more than one ; 
and it is probable that this intention was communicated to an author 
who has since given that title to a well known publication. In con- 
sequence of this he was obliged to chuse another appellation, and he 
adopted “ Gradus ad Parnassum,” which had already been given 
by Fux to his celebrated treatise on composition. The public 
with ourselves must anticipate much pleasure from the knowledge 
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that there are, in the press, several new compositions from the. fruit- 
fat and the, inexhaustible pen of the accomplished subject of this 
memoir. . ; tes 

We must now close our hasty sketch of the life of this extraordi- 
nary man, whom we rejoice to see, on the verge of seventy, retaining 
all the wivacity, freshness, and vigour of intellectual strength, and in 
the. enjoyment of a constitution which promises the musical world 
rich’ harvests still. to come from the fertility of his incomparable 
genius. li . ah love ‘wietw 
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Tie:has hitherto been themusical distinction of Haly almost solely to 
furnish singers to the European world; for the few vocalists, natives of 
other countries, who have stood conspicuously forth, have either deriv- 
ed their education from the schools of that mistress of art, or appear 
only as exceptions establishing the rule. England has to boast of the 
most: illustrious of these examples, (save perhaps Mara alone) and 
particularly during the last fifty years. Sronace, Baauam, and 
BiLtineton, are three names to whom Italy herself has bowed on 
her throne of majesty. Srorace borrowed something of her more 
finished acquirements from foreign travel (she visited Germany as 
as well as Italy); Brana, little if any thing—for experience at 
home would probably have mellowed his taste as perfectly as his ob- 
servation abroad; and Bituineton had certainly arrived at the 
richest maturity of her execution before she either heard other singers 
or was herself heard abroad, with a slight reservation perhaps for the 
improvements she derived ‘from her early study under Saccuini at 
Paris-*_ It is indeed to be doubted, whetherltaly has ever sent forth 
two more extraordinary performers than Baauam and BILLINGTON. 
If, therefore; England cannot pretend to have equalled Italy in the 
number of her pre-eminent musical offspring, our country may boast 
of having rivalled her in the superiority of her perfection. Thus 
rauch seems due to the genius of Great Britain, but, we must still be 
content to acknowledge that these are only splendid exceptions to 
the universal supremacy of the nurse of art. 

_ We have thought these preliminary remarks the more necessary, 
because. the object of our present article is a native of the capital 
of North Britain, has been principally educated in this country, has 
made her high attainments and has enjoyed a situation upon the 
Italian stage, at a period of life far more early probably than such 
a distinction has come to be the lot of any of her predecessors; for 
in, forming oar judgments, we must have regard to the different stages 
of nature and art and to the progression of public taste. BiLiina- 
Ton was in her 20th year, we believe, when she first appeared upon 
the boards of Covent. Garden. How much more matuted the 


* See Volume 1, page 166. 
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Billington of the Opera-house, after her long course of study and exer- 
cise, was than the Billington of the English Theatre, we must leave 
to the recollection of the few now alive;who may remember her in 
both situations. It is however probable that, great as her powers 
were then acknowledged to be, they were not of that sterling value 
and polish that would now be expected in a debutante at the Opera, 
who should lay claim to the rank willingly conceded to-Miss Corari. 
Mapame Caravani appeared in England at the age of 26, and she 
had then probably attained as great an elevation in volume and 
grandeur of tone, in facility of execution, and in variety of ornament, 
as she has since reached; for these qualities, when carried to the 
prodigious pitch of excellence to which MapAme Catavant had 
conducted them, implied a fullness and completion which time would 
rather detract from than augment, under all the circumstances of 
the professor’s condition. We do not purpose to compare Miss 
Corrt’s degree in art with either of these singers; but there is an 
indispensible consideration attached to-the age of the parties, inas- 
much as we have before us a young, a very young performer, and it 
is but too customary to measure the acquisitions of one professor 
directly against those of predecessors, without taking into account 
the attendant facts. Thus we are anxious to guard against invidious 
and unfair comparisons, but to institute them. 

Mies Frances Cornrt was born at Edinburgh, in May, 1801.— 
Her father, \Mr. Narate Corri, was a singing master of reputa- 
tion in that city, and her mother was a German by birth, and a fine 
(amateur) singer. Her earliest instructor was Mr. Conn: himeelf, 
but she subsequently studied under the able tuition of Mr. Bra- 
HAM, and finally derived much from a tour of about two years’ 
duration made with Mapame Catarans. At the age of 17 years, 
it should seem, she was introduced to the English public at the 
King’s Theatre, and tasked to support an equal reign with the Prima 
Donna, if she did not take rank as such, in such characters as the 
Contessa in Mozart’s Figaro. 

The circumstances that attend the series of instruction and mental 
preparation of a female public singer are somewhat singular, if we 
regard them theoretically. ‘The task is for the most part assigned 
to men, and not unfrequently to men who themselves cannot sing at 
all. What then becomes of the maxim—“ Art is best taught by 
example.” 
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But we believe it is from this source that so much of original man- 
ner and so little ef direct imitation can be traced in female singers of 
eminence. The instructions of the master are always correcting that 
tendency to mimicry, which is the natural concomitant of lessons 
given by one singer to another. A master relies upon precept and 
principles alone. He must necessarily do so, because he can convey 
even if a fine singer, only general similitudes and an analogical 
illustration to a female. He cannot, from the difference of the tone 
of voice, give an exact idea. Whereas a man takes the absolute 
and direct notion a male singer gives him, and thus not the princi- 
ples alone but the manner of the master will too often become visible 
in the scholar. Females, on the contrary, who are taught by men 
can learn only principles. They attend to the methods of illustrat- 
ing those principles they hear among female singers of reputation, 
bat the influence of direct imitation is corrected by returning to the 
master. 

The present state of Miss Corri’s taste and manner affords an 
example by contrast of the force of these observations. There is a 
general resemblance to the model she has the last and probably the 
most intensely, if not the longest observed ; and no auditor would 
listen for five minutes to her singing without pronouncing at once, 
this is the manner of Catavant. 

The never-varying accuracy of Miss Corri’s inTONATION is 
proof potential of the excellence of the system under which she was 
first trained. The more we witness of the application of theory to 
practice, daily more satisfied do we become, that fine intonation 
proceeds from a clear understanding of the intervals primarily in- 
stilled, and from confirmed habit, more than from any extraordinary 
delicacy of the natural organs of hearing or of sound. What pecu- 
liarly marks the fact in our present example is, that Miss Corni’s 
manner of execution, and of passages of agility most especially, is 
drawn from Catawani, whose intonation was never held to be unde- 
viatingly true or certain. Miss Corni’s we may pronounce to be as 
undeviatingly certain as can appertain to any exertion of the con- 
joined faculties of hearing’ and utterance in a human being. Her 
practice therefore establishes the justice of our position, and puts it 
nearly beyond controversy, because, had not her original apprehen- 
sion been most accurate, and had not that conception been unalter- 


ably fixed by habit, the seductions of her ear would have led her 
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- voice astray, and she would undoubtedly have adopted the errors of 


the great instructress whose perfections she has caught, so far as they 
are attainable with her comparatively limited power. 

Miss Corri’s tone will probably improve vastly in fullness, 
richness, and what is generally called quality. At present it is 
pure, sweet, and brilliant, but, from the want of richness and yolume, 
is not particularly impressive. It is this circumstance, coupled with 
the fact of her general expression being purely Italian, that has 
shorn her singing of the dazzling lustre which ought to attend such 
general excellence, and has deprived her of the universal popularity 
which is for many reasons no more than a right to which her merits 
may lay claim. 

The fire of enthusiam and of youth (we infer the former from a 
grasp of the mechanical powers of art which could hardly have 
been acquired without such an intellectual stimulus,) appears to 
have been tempered and allayed by the admonitions of a severe and 
chaste judgment, for Miss Cornrt never breaks into those fervid and 
glowing expressions of passion, nor wanders into that exuberance of 
ornament in which genius delights, and such facility as she pos- 
sesses but too generally glories to revel. The general effects of her 
singing are not therefore strongly to move the affections, but to ex- 
cite the uniform and gentle pleasure arising from the contemplation 
of such of the beauties of art as are the results of extreme polish, 
mingled too with some portion of that sudden elevation of the mind 
which is produced by wonder and by admiration.* This latter ex- 
citation will however much depend upon the acquaintance the 
auditor has had with the gracing of Catauant. The ornamental 
part of Miss Corri’s execution is a reduced picture after the great 
mistress of the school, and while the broad and brilliant effects of her 
magnificent masses of light and effulgence are lost, a delicacy of 
effect is substituted, which belongs only to high and minute and 
exquisite finishing. 

The elocutory part of Miss Corat’s singing, if not totally ob- 
scured, is much veiled from English observation by the almost total 
devotion of her talents to Italian music. Though a native of this 
island, her early Scotch acquirements, her situation at the Italian 


* Novelty, wherever found, whether in a quality or action, is the cause of 
wonder ; admiration is directed to the person who performs any thing won- 
derful.— Elements of Criticism, Vol. 1, Chap. 6. 
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Opera, and the circumstances above stated, which have concurred to 
give her education the same direction, impart to her utterance and 
expression a manner entirely foreign. As we have already said in 
our character of Mr. Lacy,* “ an Englishman has much to unlearn 
as well as'to learn before he can be completely gratified by Italian 
singing. Atthe Opera his prejudices are not unfrequently strength- 
ened and confirmed by the theatrical vehemence with which the 
features of every thing are enlarged. It is not, we must repeat, until 
we have become tolerably familiar with the points in which the 
Italian differs from the English expression of sentiment and passion, 
that we are so reconciled to new impressions, as to be able to allow 
admission to a just sense of the beauties of Italian execution.” At 
best, Englislimen are imperfect judges either of the spirit or of the 
letter of this execution. Though the dullest ears can but be sen- 
sible to the varieties heard upon the stage of the Opera, which 
would not be endured for a moment in English singing, the most 
faulty pronunciation even of the words of the language escapes 
public and general censure. We speak therefore with the diffident 
reservation we have made above, when we say that Miss Corri's 
ltalian appears to us to be upon a level with that of the generality, 
with a slight allowance perhaps for a little thickness of utterance, 
which is also observable in the few English things we have heard 
her‘sing. But we do not confine the empire of elocution in singing 
to mere orthoepy. It includes most of the higher branches of ex- 
pression. Muss Corrt is more impressive in pathos and in tender- 
ness than in majesty or the loftier passions. This we attribute to 
the immaturity of her age, for it is here that immaturity will be most 
felt. Neither her understanding of these the grandest traits of art, 
nor her physical powers, can even by the most precocious growth, 
have yet approached their perfection. There is freshness, naivete, 
and nature in the delineation of those sentiments and feelings which 
are incident to her years, and this is as much as can be or ought 
to be expected from the inexperience of nineteen. 

Miss Conni’s Science mast of necessity be bounded by the same 
limitations, if under that term be includéd an acquaintance not with 
the ars technica solely, but with the various learning of the immor- 
talised composers. The former we discover in the unembarrassed 
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* Vol 1, page 338. 
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ease with which a performer sustains her duties on the stage and in 
the orchestra, the latter is to be traced through the sublimer traits of 
intellectual cultivation with which the whole style is informed. In 
discussing the elecutory portion of the subject, we have therefore 

‘disposed of most of what appertains to the science of the singer. 
The rest will perhaps come better in our consideration of her 
EXECUTION, though here too we feel that we have anticipated mueh. 
The circumstances that instantly strike the hearers are, the delicacy, 
lightness, precision, velocity, and above all, the compass and compo- 
sition of the ornaments Miss Corri throws in. They are not more 
uncommon than agreeable—never conveying the slightest notion of 
far-sought contrivance, yet novel in their effect and their position. 
Many however it must be acknowledged are direct from CaTALani, 
but as we have said above they are all much more highly finished, 
though of much less force. Her manner of execution is something 
different from that of Mara or BiLLineton, nor is it that of Cata- 
LANt, but in a state of mediation—hardly so deep-seated and firm as 
either of the former, more articulate and complete than that of the 
latter. But this Lady is really subjected to criticism at a period 
when it may be expected that her powers will all change and ripen— 
the degree at which they will arrive will be determined by force of 
intellect, for art has done all or very nearly all that art can perform. 
Miss Corrs has the materiel of a singer in rich abundance—mind 
must regulate and inform its more precious uses. 

Whether Miss Corr has or has not addressed her talents to the 
employment that would be likely to obtain her most honour and 
most emolument in her own country, may be matter of some ques- 
tion. Her friends will probably be satisfied with knowing that she 
occupies the highest situation in art that art acknowledges. We 
admit the fact. But still we do not think as much has been yielded 
to her great abilities as they merit, and we attribute this effect to two 
causes.—First, to the general unacquaintance with the Italian lan- 
guage and Italian manner, for this unacquaintance may yet be called 
general, in spite of the prodigious strides the school and the lan- 
guage of Italy have lately made in England; and secondly, to her 
own want of commanding figure and action upon the stage. We 
earnestly recommend it to this (as we esteem her) admirable singer, 
to consider whether she may not win upon the predilections of her 
eountrymen by a more sedulous cultivation of English singing in her 
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orchestral engagements. With her grace and facility she may, we 
imagine, strengthen and exalt her style prodigiously by the diligent 
study of the masters of expression, and particularly of English ex- 
pression, and thus she may give a solidity and sterling value to the 
fabric, which is all that is wanting to carry her to the top of science. 
Miss Corrt has more time before her perhaps than any singer that 
ever lived. 








THE CATCH AND GLEE CLUBS. 


W: have had frequent occasion in preceding articles* to remark 
upon the early introduction of part songs into the history of En- 
glish musical society, the strong title they give our native com- 
posers to an original and a legitimate style of their own,t and the 
estimation in which they havebeen held. There was a time, it seems, 
when the innocent, chearful, and expressive harmony, when the 
grateful intermixture of sound and sentiment, ‘ each giving each 
a double charm,” were so universally the substitute for the evil pas- 
sions of the gaming table, the tumultuous but well-dressed vulgarity 
and intrigue of the crowded assemblies of a later age, that an author, 
treating of the perfections necessary to make up the character of “a 
compleat gentleman,” insists upon “ his being able to sing his part 
sure and at first sight.” The fashion of the day is changed, but both 
in public and private music, glees still hold a prominent place. In 
our review of Ma. Horsiey’s works in this kind, we narrated in a 
desultory and slight way the progress of part songs, from a more jovial 
application to their present polished and universal character, and the 
advance in morals thus indicated. And if our age has proved that 
these can be introduced and made the common property of the most 
elegant society, in which both sexes unite for the display of their 
talents and accomplishment, it is also a part of the praise of our 
time, that the very same agents are felt and employed during very 
long periods by gentlemen in their meetings, and that the spirit of 
conviviality unpolluted by indecency or intemperance, may use its 
purest tone and finest temper through the instrumentality of the same 
powerful resource. The Catch and Glee Clubs of the Metropolis, the 
Harmonic Society of Bath have long given splendid, extensive, and 
established proofs of the principle and of an union between the ama- 
teur and the professor, alike honourable and agreeable to both. 

The great bulk of our readers by whom these societies have not 
been visited, may perhaps lie under an error, which, we believe, is 
very general, viz. that the Catch and Glee clubs are one and the same 


* See Vol. I. page 253 and 502; Vol. II. page 107, et seq. 
$ Vol. 13. page 109. 
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institution. The brief but authentic history we are about to give, 
will set the matter in a clear light. 

«In the year 1762, says Sin Joun Hawains, a society, for the 
improvement of vocal harmony, was established, by a great num- 
ber of the nobility and gentlemen, met for that purpose, at the 
Thatched House Tavern, in St. James’s street, Westminster, by the 
name of the Catch Club. As an incentive to the students in music, 
they gave prize medals to such as were adjudged to excel in the com- 
position of canons and catches; and rewards of the same kind have | 
with the same view been annually dispensed by them ever since.* 
These encouragements have contributed greatly to extend the narrow 
limits of the old harmony ; and it is now only to be wished, that the 
plan of this laudable society were adapted to the encouragement of a 
species of composition too little esteemed in our days, viz. madrigals, 
which afford ample scope for the exercise of skill, and all the powers 
of invention ; and for social practice are for many reasons to be pre- 
ferred to every other kind .of vocal harmony.” 

The members of the society were last year as follow :— 

Tuatcuen House, Jan. 12, 1819. 
Members of the Catch Club, with the Dates of their respective 
. Admissions. 
Viscount Dadley and Ward -~— - 31 January 1775 
Earl Fortescue - = + = «© &May - + 1779 
John Dent, Esq. - - - + «+ 19 January - 1790 
George Pocock, Esq. - - = = 27 January - 1795 
Temple West, Esq. - + = «= 26 February - 1799 
John Weyland, Esq. - «© -. = 9 April - - 1799 


William Gosling, Esq. - - + = It February - 1800 
Sir James Langham, Bart. - 8 - - 17 January - 1804 
Lord De la Zouche - = =  « 17 January - 1804 


* The device is a tripod with a lyre, an ewer, and a cup thereon, encircled 
with a chaplet, Apollo and Bacchus as supporters sitting by it. The motto taken 
from a canon of Dr. Hayes, is—‘“ Let’s privx and let’s sine "a 
History of Music, vol. 5. The medal was of gold, and its value ten 
guineas. This donation was discontinued in the year 1812, the last prize 
being conferred on Mr. C. Evans, for a composition to commemorate Samuet 
Wess, Esq. the celebrated glee writer; the words were by Witziam 
Lintey, Ese. A list of all the prize will be found in Mn. Crarx’s 


selection, and it will form a valuable reference to those making céllections. 


Messrs. Cuementi and Co. have published the glees, in a splendid style, in 
numbers, 
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Sir William Champion de Crespigny, Bart. 14 January 1806 
H. R. H. Tue Due of ee eng - 27 May - 1806 
Duke of Argyll - - . + 17 February - 1807 
H. R. H. Tue Dune or Onisnes - 10 March - 1807 
William Linley, Esq. - - - 17 February - 1809 
Hon. GeorgeIrby - - - 16 January 1810 
Wilbraham Egerton, Esq. - 14 January 1812 
Hon. Matthew Fortescue - 10 March - 1812 
John Heaviside, Esq. - - 12 January 1813 
Viscount Kirkwall - - ~~ 26 January 1813 
Sir Harry St. John Mildmay, Bart. 22 February 1814 
Sir William Wolseley, Bart. - 22 February - 1814 
Richard Heber, Esq. - 3 May - 1814 
Charles Pilgrim, Esq. - - 17 May - - 1814 
Duke of Devonshire - - 31 January 1815 
John Samuel Hudsoa, Esq. - 14 March - - 1815 
Viscount Falmouth - - 23 May - 1815 
Hon. Archibald Macdonald - 16 January 1816 
Lord Clinton - -~ - 16 January 1816 
Charles Nathaniel Bayly, Esq. 16 January 1816 
Sir George Clerk, Bart. - 9 April - - 1816 
Earl of Tyrconnell : 23 April - 1816 
Sir Culling Smith, Bart. 28 January 1817 
Lord Burghersh - - 28 January 1817 
Marquis.of Worcester - 4 February - 1817 
Thomas Cussans, Esq. - 18 February - 1817 
Six Charles Bampfylde, Bart. 18. March - 1817 
Lord James Murray : 10 June - 1817 
Sir John Grey Egerton, Bart. 13 January 1818 | 
Lyndoc Evelyn, Esq. - 12 January - 1819 
Thomas Ponton, Esq.  - 12 January - 1849 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Mr. Sale - 1 Feb. 1785-———-Elected Secretary 14 Jan. 1812. 
Mr. Knyvett - 13 Feb. 1781 Mr.Greatorex 13 March, 1798 
Mr. Gore - - 22March,1785 Mr.W.Knyyett 1 May 1798 
Dr. Callcott - 30Jan. 1787 Mr. Bartleman 5 June - 1798 
Mr. Dignum - 10 Feb. 1789 Mr. John B,Sale 39 April 1799 
Mr. Nield - + 14Feb. 1792 Mr. Vaughan - 96 March, 1805 
Mr. Leete - - 27 March,1792 Mr. Elliott - 4 March, 1806 
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Mr. Hawes - 18 March,1806 Mr. Duruset - 28 Jan, 1817 
Mr. Evans - 22 April, 1806 Mr. Beale - - 28 Jan. 1817 
Mr. Taylor 3Feb. 1807 Mr. C. Knyvett 28 Jan. 1817 
Mr. Bellamy - 21 March,1807 Mr. Terrail - 28Jan. 1817 
Mr. Clark - - 28Jan. 1817 

The club is still held at the Thatched House, and their meetings 
commence the Tuesday nearest January 18, and continue till the 
Tuesday nearest the 4th of June. Every member of the club must 
be able to sing his part in a catch or glee, and the custom is to call 
on each person at table from right to left. The high rank and re- 
spectability of the members of this society renders it exceedingly 
private and difficult of access. ‘The following are the laws of its 
government :— 


1. Every new member shall, upon his admission, pay ten guineas 
to the general fund of the society ; and, if he does not attend at one 
of the six meetings next ensuing the day of his election, the member 
who proposed him sball pay half of his admission fee as above, he 
being accountable for the same to the society. 

2. Every member, being within the kingdom, shall attend at the 
weekly meetings, or send his excuse in a letter, addressed to the presi- 
dent, properly dated, and signéd at least by himself, under the penal- 
ty of forfeiting half a guinea for each day’s absence, in case of neglect. 

3. Every member who shall not make his appearance at the cluh 
personally once within the season, shall pay the sum of one guinea, 
over and above any other forfeits that he may have incurred. And 
if he neglects to write his excuse once within the said time, he shall be 
no longer deemed a member, and shall pay all his arrears of forfeits, 
&c. on the penalty of such forfeits, &c. being doubled, if neglected 
to be paid within fourteen days. 

4, Every member on his quitting the club shall pay up his arrears 
to the time of his quitting it, under the same penalty. 

5 Every member who may quit the club, either by resignation or 
forfeiture, after the season is began, shall pay to the society the same 
contribution for that season as may be found necessary for the re- 
maining members to pay. 

6. Every member who quits the ye oe shall signify the time of 
his departure to the secretary, and shall immediately pay up all his 
arrears to that time, under the penalty of his forfeitures being dou- 
bled : and likewise when he returns, shall make the same known to 
the secretary, under the Ity of incurring the same forfeitures to 
which he would have n liable if he had continued in the 
kingdom. 

7. Every member shall take his turn to be president, according to 
rotation ; and if he does not attend in person, and take the chair be- 
fore the cloth is removed from the table (unless out of the kingdom) 
he shall forfeit one guinea, to be applied to the general fund of the 
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society ; and the presidentship shall devolve on the next member who 
shall be present, and so on, under the same penalty on declining. 

8. Every member shall take his turn, to be Vice-President, accord- 
ing to rotation; and if he does not attend in person, and take his 
chair, before the grace is finished, he shall forfeit half a guinea, (to be 
applied to the general fund of the society,) and the vice-president- 
ship shall devolve on the next member who shall be present, under 
the same penalty on declining, unless such member shall have served 
the office in person, at the meeting immediately preceding. 

9, Every member who shall refuse to ballot on any occasion what- 
ever, shall forfeit five guineas, to be applied to the general fund. 

10. Every member who, during the sittings of the club, shall drink 
to any person or persons present, shall forfeit two shillings and six- 
pence, tolies quoties, to be applied fo the funds of the society. 

11. Every member who acquires any increase of income by inheri- 
ritance, marriage, legacy, preferment, or from whatever other source 
it may“arise, shall pay to the society the half of one per cent. of the 
first year’s revenue on the said increase of income, or may compound 
for ten guineas, 

12. Every candidate who acquires any increase of income as above, 
during the time of his being a candidate, shall, on his being admitted 
a member, be subject to the above law. 

Resolved, that the foregoing penal laws shall commence from and 
after the fifth day of April, 1508, from which time the old ones shall 
cease; and that they be printed and sent to every member of the 
society, and likewise to every one who may become a member thereof. 


As this is the parent society so it has continued to be the first of its 
kind, and the high support it has continued to enjoy, is perhaps 
amongst the most dignified proofs of the estimation in which vocal 
art is held in England. 

THE GLEE CLUB, though a later establishment, has subsisted 
thirty-three years. Mar. Richarv Caark, the secretary, a gentle- 
man of musical learning and research, has published a volume of the 
words of part-songs in general use, which is indeed a most valuable 
collection of the poetry so adapted, and will serve as an universal 
bill of fare, wherever glees are sung, together with a list of the prize 
glees and other useful and curious matters. Mr. C. has prefixed a 
short history of the Glee Club,* which we here extract. 

“ The Glee Club was first held at the Newcastle Coffee House, 


Castle-street, in. the Strand, December 22, 1787. The following 
gentlemen formed the original institution : 


* In his preface, where he has also introduced some conjectures concerning 
the author of “God Save the King,”—subsequent information has however 
proved them to be fallacious, and Mr. Ciarx is about to print an account of 
this national production and circumstances relating to it. 
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S Robert Smith, Esq.—Dr. Arnold.—Dr. Beaver,— Rev. Josiah 
Hinckes.—T. S. Dupuis, Esq.—John Roberts, Esq.—James Hesel- 
tine, Esq.—Theo. Aylward, Esq.—Charles Wright, Esq.—Thos. 

'y, Esq.—H. Desdier, Esq.— Luff. Atterbury, Exq.—Thomas 
Linley, Esq. Honorary Members.—Mtr. 8. Webbe.—Jotin Dyne.— 
Paul ler.—J. W. Calicott.—Jobhn Hindle.—James Bartleman.— 
Samuel Webbe, jun.—Samuel Harrison. 

* The Society removed to the Crown and Anchor in 1788, and 
continued there till 1790, then went to the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
where they held their meetings till 1791, and afterwards returned to 
the Crown and Anchor, where they have continued to meet and 
dine together on alternate Saturdays. The subscribers, at present, 
are thirty in number, thirteen honorary, or musical members, and 
seven per al visitors, and a. meet ten times in the season; the 
meetings in in December. The society originally met twelve 
times: ‘The hour of dining is half-past four o'clock, and the mem- 
bers take their seais at the table according to seniority, except the 
professional gentlemen, who always take their places inthe centre 
of the table on each side. Each subscriber pays eight guineas for 
his ten nights, and is entitled to introduce one visitor on alternate 
nights, which visitor pays one pound. The professional gentlemen 
have the same privilege with the subscribers. The perpetual visitors 
have an equal privilege with the honorary members. The business 
of the club is conducted by a committee, consisting of the president, 
vice-president, treasurer, conductor, deputy-conductor, and the 
secretary, together with five other members, which five are ballotted 
for annually. There is also a messenger, who delivers the letters 
previpes te each meeting, and attends in the room for the purpose of 

anding the books to the conductor when any glee is called for.” 


The following Gentlemen are the present Members, Honorary 
Members, and Perpetual Visitors of the Club. 


THIRTY-THIRD SUBSCRIPTION, 1820. 


“ Subscribing Members.—Stephen Groombridge, Esq. F.R.S. Pre- 
sident—Henry Bates Smith, Esq. Treasurer-—John Heaviside, 
Esq. F. R. S.—Colonel John Kowley, F.R. S.—William Wix, Esq. 
F.R.S —William Laforest, Esq.—John Webster, Esq.—Thomas 
Courtney Warner, Esq.—Henry Cooke, Esq.—Ralph Clarke, Esq.— 
Becher Morse, Esq—Thomas Vardon, Esq —John Forster, Esq — 
William Clidhow, Ben.--Semnes Hoffman, Esq.—William Forman, 
Esq.—Henry Gardner, Esq.—Major-Gen, Arch. Brown.—Thomas 
Mellish, Esq.—Hon. William Middleton Noel.—George Woodfall, 
Esq.—George Paterson, Esq.—Samuel Hibbert, Esq.—William 
Curling, Esq.—Thomas Smith, Esq.—Henry Edgell, Esq.—Robert 
Christie, Esq.—John Hall, Esq.—James fiends Esq.—W. H. 


Pepys, Esq. F. R. 8. Honorary Members.—Mr. Israel Gore, 
Vice-president.—Mr. John Sale, Conductor.—Mr. Robert Leete, 
Deputy Conductor.—Mr. Richard Clark, Secretary.—Mr. Charles 
Digoum.—Mr. John, Bernard Sale-—Mr. James, Elliot:-—Mr. 
Thomas Vaughan.—Mr. Charles Evans.—Mr. Charles Taylor.— 
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Mr. William Hawes.—Mr. John Terrail.—Mr. James King. Per- 
ual Visitors —Jolin Wall Callcott, Mus. Doc.—Mr. John 
Hiott—Mr. Samuel Wesley.—Mr. J. K. Pyne.—Mr. Thomas 

p one oa. Blackburn.—Mr. W. Horsley, M. B. Composer to 
e Club.” 


It is the usage of the Club to sing Byrpe’s canon, Non Nobis 
Domine, immediately after dinner, and Wesse’s Glorious Apollo,* 
written expressly for the club, while yet in a very infant state, by 
that composer, is always the opening glec.t The conductor then 
calls the glees, during the rest of the evening, one of which succeeds 
every toast. These are sung by the honorary members present, 
whoare often assisted by occasional visitors, either amateurs or pro- 
fessors, and sometimes interspersed with extemporaneous playing on 
the piano forte by Mr. Westeyv, whose erudition and execution 
are so universally the objects of admiration. 

Having thus sketched the history of these institations, we may 
say a few words of their usefulness, which appears to us to be con- 
siderable to the science, to the profession, and to society. To science 
they are beneficial, inasmuch as they originate a demand for com- 
positions in parts, and afford the finest field for the reception and 
judgment of pieces of merit, and for the diffusion of the knowledge 
of every thing of sterling value submitted to such an ordeal. To 
the profession they stand not only in the place of patrons, but of 
impartial critics. They at once set a stamp upon merit—encourage 
and foster rising ability both in composition and execution, and as- 
sist in sustaining and giving honour due to those powers and exertions 
which have already crowned their possessor with reputation, never 
easily earned. They do even more than all this, in the continual 
consentaneous practice they afford to singers, without which in part- 
songs the finest acquirements fall short of that possible excellence 
which we have been principally instructed to expect and under- 
stand, from the experiments which permanent institutions have 
afforded, by uniting for the same object the same talents. The last 
polish and perfection of singing in parts are produced by that subtle 
intelligence of mutual power and particular effect, which is alone 
discovered by constant practice together, by that delicate and alter- 


* Mr. Groomsrines, the highly respected president, has also written a 
glee, more direct allusion to the proceedings of the club. 

+ Mr. Crarx states that the music of this celebrated and beautiful trie 
was written some time before the words, 
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nate sway and yielding each to other, which is learned only by 
habitual observation and experiment in concert. Thus is attained 
the assimilation of tone, the modification of power, the management 
of the breath, the utterance of words, the crescendo, diminuendo, 
accelerando, slentando—in short, all the accommodations which part- 
singing requires to preclude those dismal breaches in continuity of 
the tone, indistinct articulation, words beginning and ending after 
the exact point, the predominance of particular voices and the 
essential differences of quality which deform the execution of persons 
not accustomed to sing together. The means of accomplishment in 
these several essentials to fine glee singing are here afforded. 

But above all we consider that great good is effected by the 
reciprocrating influence of the profession upon the amateur, and 
through the amateur upon society at large. It is from the discus- 
sions with professors, not less than in the opportunity for nice com- 
parative criticism which these meetings afford, that so much taste is 
acquired, treasured up, and diffused. Hence the love of the art and 
the understanding is transferred from the public table to the private 
circle—hence the occasional practice which is thus casually enjoyed 
is translated into the constant and continual desire to prosecute and 
to amass—hence the domestic love and the domestic practice of 
music, and hence the substitution of calm, tranquil, virtuous plea- 
sure, reciprocated amongst the sexes, which while it becomes the 
source of pure, home-felt delight, diminishes the more dangerous 
tendency to excess—the grandest error, although the type of the 
advancement of the present age. 

To the noblemen, gentlemen, and professors who thus contribute 
to the support of these institutions will be due the national gratitude ; 
for the arts, and particularly those branches of art which form the 
employment and the solace of domestic society, are amongst the 
first objects of national solicitude, inasmuch as they have an exten- 
sive, a felicitous, and a lasting influence upon the manners and the 
morals of a people. 








Life of Jouw Sepastian Bacu, with a critical View of his Compo- 
sitions, by J. N. Forxéx, author of the Complete History of 
Music. Translated from the German. London. Boosey and Co. 


There are few men, however great theis thirst for knowledge, who 
do not perceive, at intervals, a flagging of the spirit and a want of 
stimulus; and as the laws of organic life ordain, it is necessary that 
the application of incentives should be of various kinds. Next to 
the contemplation of living examples of excellence, and the conyer- 
sation of distinguished individuals, there is scarcely any thing that 
rouses the faculties and incites the mind to enterprise, so much as the 
biography of eminence. No man of any enthusiasm, of any sensibi- 
lity, ever read a novel even without feeling an intense desire to pos- 
sess such accomplishments and powers as those by which the hero is 
described to have fascinated all hearts and overcome all difficulties. 
The biography of exalted talent may be called the romance of real 
life, for in the history of great men we read the real effects of those 
characteristics, by which they atchieved their greatness, and these are 
not unfrequently accompanied by circumstances that seem to lie be- 
yond the natural order of events. While the imagination swells un- 
der these imposing appearances, we however derive a far more useful 
lesson of instruction, by learning the sober truths that are generally 
conveyed in the narrative. We perceive that labour subdues all dif- 
ficulties; we learn that greatness has been atchieved by zeal, perse- 
verance, study, and method; and while we are delighted by the 
prospects exalted attainments hold out, we are taught that we arrive 
at such exaltation by exertions to which most men are competent, 
rather than by any very peculiar endowments of nature, beyond the 
ardour which prompts to pursuit, and the perseverance which faints 
not. The instructions of the most philosophical of all our artists— 
of him who indeed may be said to have been the first Enzlishman 
who attempted the intellectual analysis of art, were all directed to 
make this position clear and intelligible. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” says Sir 
Josnua Rerno.ps, in the opening of his seventh discourse, deli- 
vered at the Royal Academy, “it has been my uniform endeavour 
since I first addressed you from this place, to impress you strongly 
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with one ruling idea: that success in your art depends almost entire- . 
ly on your own industry.” The manner in which Str Josuva has 
developed this sober principle, the way in which he demonstrates the 
power of intellectual in addition to mechanical cultivation, ought to 
be peculiarly interesting, and must be most beneficial to astists in every 
department, and not the least to musicians, who are degraded far 
lower than the influence they enjoy over the happiness of society, by 
the quiet but constant operation of their art, simply through their 
neglect of the aids of literature. But the eyes of English professors 
hegin to open upon the advantages of a diligent prosecution of let- 
ters, together with the technical practice of music, and it is to this 
we owe the attempts that are making in various ways to extend the 
literature more immediately in connexion with the science. 

The German nation is a nation of singers and players. Musical 
science is so connected with all their public seminaries, that amongst 
the qualifications even of a village schoolmaster, is always to be rec- 
koned some knowledge of music, and a capability of teaching the 
elements, either of singing or of some instrument. Hence the gene- 
ral reception of all treatises and works concerning music, in which 
Germany is now more rich than even Italy herself. These produc- 
tions are slowly finding their way to England, and amongst the earliest 
will naturally be selected those which promise the most general 
amusement and the most universal popularity. 

The lives of Haypn and Mozart, a translation from the French, 
and a book not merely interesting to the musician but abounding in 
anecdote and observation more generally entertaining, has already 
attained a wide circulation in an English form. We have now be- 
fore us the life of another German professor, whose eminence, though 
now less regarded because more remote, is scarcely less venerated or 
valued by persons of real musical learning and research. If it lacks 
the vivacity and acuteness of the French*biographer and the anecdote 
with which Bomset’s work overflows, it contains much of the sound 
knowledge and criticism of the colder but more sedate country from 
whence it is derived. 

The book commences with a succinct genealogical account of the 
numerous ancestry of Joun Sesastian, beginning the musical 
lineage with Veit Bacu, a baker of Presburgh, who-started as an 
amateur, and communicated his inclination for music to his two 
sons; they “again to. their children, till by degrees there arose a 
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very numerous family, all the branches of which were not only musi- 
cal, but made music their chief business, and soon had in their pos- 
session most of the offices of chanters, organists, and town musicians, 
in Thuringia.” 

These Bacas, it seems, had no desire to see the world or improve 
by travel. They staid quietly athome. But they loved each other, 
and there is something curious and quaint in the following family 
traits. 

»** Besides this ha contentedness, which is indispensible to the 
cheerful enjoyment of life, the different members of this family had 
a very great attachment to each other. As it was impossible for 
them all to live in one place, they resolved at least to see each other 
once a year, and fixed a certain day, upon which they had all to 
appear at an appointed place. Even after the family had become 
much more numerous, and many of the members had been obliged 
to settle out of Thuringia, in different places of Upper and Lower 
Saxony and Franconia, they continued their annual meetings, which 
generally took place at Erfurt, Eisenach, or Arnstadt. Their 
amusements, during the time of their meeting, were entirely musical. 
As the company wholly consisted of chanters, organisis, and town 
musicians, who had all todo with the church, and as it was besides 
a general custom to begin every thing with religion, the first thing 


they did, when they were assembled, was to sing a hymn in chorus. 


From this pious commencement they pr to drolleries, which 
often made a very great contrast with it. They sang, for instance, 
popular songs, the contents of which were partly comic, and partly 
licentious, all together and extempore, but in such a manner, that 
the several songs thus extemporised, made a kind. of harmony toge- 
ther, the words, however, in every part being different. They cal 
this kind of extemporary chorus, “a Quodlibet,” and not only 
laughed heartily at it themselves, but excited an equally hearty and 
irresistible laughter, in every body that heard them : some persons are 
inclined to consider these facetiz as the beginning of comic operettas 
in Germany ; but such quodlibets were usual in Germany, at a much 
earlier period: I sey myself, a printed collection of them, which 
was published ai Vienna in 1542. 

“ Joun Sesastian Bacu was born on the 2ist of March, 1685, 
at Eisenach, whese his father, Joun AmBrosius, was musician to 
the Court and tothe town. in the year 1695, when Joun Sesas- 
TIAN was not quite ten years of age, his father died: he had lost his 
mother at an earlier period. ing thus left an orphan, he was 
obliged to have recourse to an elder brother, Joun CuristoPuer, 
who was organist at Ordruff. From him he received the first instruc- 
tions in playing on the clavichord.” 

Joun CuristorHer must have been a hard-hearted man, as the 
following anecdote will prove : 


“The boy had observed that his brother had a book, in which 
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there were several pieces of the above mentioned authors, and ear- 
nestly begged him to give it to him. But it was constantly denied 
him. His desire to possess the book was increased by the re- 
fusal, so that he at length sought for means to get possession of it 
secretly. As it was kept in a cupboard, which had only a lattice- 
door, and -his hands were still small enough to pass through, so 
that he could roll up the book, which was merely stitched in paper, 
and draw it ont, he did not long hesitate to make use of these 
favourable circumstances. But for want of a candle, he could only 
copy it in moonlight nights; and it took six whole months before 
he could finish his laborious task. At length, when he thought him- 
self safely possessed of the treasure, and intended to make good use 
of it in secret, his brother found it out, and took from him, without 
pity, the copy which had cost him so much pains ; and he did not 
recover it till his brother’s death, which took place soon after.” 


The story of Bacu’s subsequent life presents none of those dis- 
tresses which afflicted the early course of Haypn, and formed him by 
labour for the eminence he attained. His progress appears to be 
marked by nothing out of the common incidents of a professor’s life, 
except the growing estimation which gradually attached to his name. 
From the circumstances which formed his earliest recommendations, 
we select the following anecdote :— 


“ Jonn Sesastian Bacu was now thirty-two years of age; he 
had made such good use of his time, had studied, routed: and 
— so much, and by this unremitting zeal and diligence, acquired 
such a mastery over eyery part of the art, that he stood like a giant, 
able totrample all around him into dust. He had long been re- 
garded with admiration and wonder, sot only by amateurs, but by 
jadges of the art, when, in the year 1717, Mr. Marcaanpn, former- 
ly much celebrated in France as a performer on the clavichord and 
organ, came to Dresden, where he performed before the King, and 
obtained such approbation, that a large salary was offered hit, if 
he would engage in his Majesty’s service. MARcHAND’s merit 
chiefly consisted in a very fine and elegant style of performance ; 
but lis ideas were empty and feeble, almost in the manner of Cov- 
PERIN, at least as may be judged by his compositions. But J. 8. 
Bacu had an equally fine and elegant style, and at the same time a 
copiousness of ideas, which might perhaps have made MarcHann’s 
head giddy, if he had heard it. Ait this was known to VoLumier, 
at that time director of the concerts in Dresden. He knew the abso- 
lute command of the young German over his thoughts and his in- 
strument, and wished to produce a contest between him and the 
French artist, in order to give his Prince the pleasure of judging of 
their respective merits, by comparing them himself. With the 
King’s approbation, therefore, a message was dispatched to J. 8. 
Bacu, at Weimar, to invite him to this musical contest. He ac- 
cepted the invitation, and immediately set out on hisjourney. Upon 
Bacu’s arrival in Dresden, Voiumier first procured him an oppour- 
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tunity secretly, to hear Marcuanxn. Bacu was not discouraged, 
but wrote te the French artist a polite note, formally inviting him to 
a musical trial of skill: he offered to play upon the spot whatever 
Marcuanp should set before him, but requested the same readiness 
on his part. As Marcuanp accepted the challenge, the time and 
place for the contest were fixed, with the King’s consent. A lar 

company of both sexes, and of high rank, assembled in the house of 
Marshal Count Fleming, which was the place appointed. Bac 
did not make them wait long for him, but Marcuanp did not ap- 
pear. After a long delay, they at last sent to enquire at his lodgings, 
and the company learned, to their great astonishment, that Mar- 
CHAND had left Dresden in the morning of that day, without taking 
leave of any body. Bacu alone therefore had to perform, and 
excited the admiration of all who heard him; but Votumier’s in- 
tention to shew in a sensible and striking manner the difference 
between the French and German art, was frustrated. Bacu received 
on this occasion praise in abundance, but it is said that he did not 


receive a present of 100 Louis d’ors, which the King had designed 
for him.’’* 


Amongst his admirers, exalted by station and talent, was the Great 
Frederick of Prussia, whose attachment to music, and whose per- 
formance on the flute, have been so widely circulated by the tour of 
De.Burney. Bacu’s first interview with Frederick is thus related : 

“¢ His second son, Charles Philip Emanuel, entered the service of 
Frederiék the Great in 1740. The reputation of the all-surpassing 
skill of Joun Sesastian was at this time soextended, that the King 
often heard it mentioned and praised. This made him curious to 
hear so great an artist. At first he distantly hinted to the son his 
wish that his father would oneday come to Potsdam. But by de- 
grees he began to ask him directly, why his father did not come? 
The son could not avoid acquainting his father with these expres- 
sions of the King's ; at first, however, he could not pay any atten- 
tion to them, because he was generally too much overwhelmed with 
business. But the King’s expressions being repeated in several of 
his son’s letters, he at length, in 1747, prepared to take this journey, 
in company of his eldest son, William Friedemann. At this time the 
King had every evening a private concert, in which he himself gene- 
rally performed some concertos on the flute. One evening, just as 
he was getting his flute ready, and his musicians were assembled, an 
officer brought him the list of the strangers who had arrived. With 
his flute in his hand he ran over the list, but immediately tarned 
to the assembled musicians, and said, with a kind of agitation, 
*Gentlemen, Otp Bacu is come.’ The flute was now laid aside, 
and Ouv Bacu, who had alighted at his son’s lodgings, was im- 
mediately summoned to the palace. William Friedemann, who 
accompanied. his father, told me this story, and I must say that 


* Da. Bunney relates the story as if the contest actually took place.—See 
present State of Music in Germany, vol. 2, page 81. 
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I still think with pleasure on the manner in which he related it. At 
that time it was the fashion to make rather prolix compliments. The 
first appearance of J. S. Bacu before so great a King, who did not 
even give him time to —— his travelling dress for a black chan- 
ter’s gown, must necessarily be attended with many apologies. | 
will not here dwell on these apologies, but merely observe, that in 
William Friedemann’s mouth they made a formal dialogue between 
the King and the apologist. 

“ But what is more important than this is, that the King gave up 
his concert for this evening, and invited Bacu, then already called 
the Op Baca, to try his forte pianos, made by Sitsermann, which 
stood in several rooms of the palace. The musicians went with him 
from room fo room, and Bacu was invited every where to try and 
to play unpremeditated compositions. After he had gone on far 
some time, he asked the King to give him a subject for a fugue, in 
order to execute it immediately without any preparation. The King 
admired the learned manner in which his subject was thus executed 
extempore; and, probably to see how far such art could be carried, 
expressed a wish te hear a fugue with six obligato parts; but as it is 
not every subject that is fit for such full harmony, Bacu chose one 
himself, and immediately executed it to the astonishment of all 
present, in the same magnificent and learned manner as he had done 
that of the King. His Majesty desired also to hear his performance 
on the organ. The next day, therefore, Bacu was taken to all the 
organs in Potsdam, as he had before been to SiLBERMANN’s forte- 
ianos, After his return to Leipsig, he composed the subject which 

e had received from the King, in three and six parts, added several 
artificial in strict canon to it, and bad it engraved,under 
the title of *‘ Musicalisches Opfer’ (Musical Offering), and dedi- 
cated it to the inventor.” 


The last few months of his life were afflicted by blindness, the con- 
sequence of indefatigable diligence, which consumed both night and 
day in study; and he expired on the 30th of July, 1750, in his 66th 
year, the father of twenty children. 

The learned professor who has published this volume, has added 
some extended criticisms on the works of the composer, and to his- 
judgment and learning the greatest deference is due. 

J. N. Forxet, a doctor of philosophy and director of the music 
at the University of Gottingen, is one of the few who enjoys a deep 
and extensive knowledge of the science of music. His publications 
both on the theory of the art and on its history, as well as his musical 
compositions, are numerous and profound ; and he is represented 
to be an admirable performer on the harpsichord, in the manner of 
Bacu. We shall therefore conclude our article by an extract or 
two from his critical remarks, which seem to display the peculiar 


excellencies of the methods of his model. 
xx2 
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* Agconiins be Sepastian Bacu’s manner of placing the hand 
on the keys, the five fingers are bent, so that their points come into a 
strait line over the keys, lying in a plane surface under them, in such 
a manner, that no single finger has to be drawn nearer, when it is 
wanted, but that every one is ready over the key which it may have 
to press down. From this manner of holding the hand, it follows, Ist. 
That no finger may fall upon its key, or (as often happens) be 
thrown on it, but must be placed upon it, with a certain conscious- 
ness of the internal power and command over the motion. 2d. The 
impulse thus given to the keys, or the quantity of pressure, must be 
maintained in equal strength, and that in such a manner, that the 
finger be not raised perpendicularly from the key, but that it glide 
off the fore part of the key, by gradually drawing back the a 
the finger towards the palm of thehand. 3d. In the transition 
one key toanother, this gliding off causes the quantity. of force or 
ressure, with which the first tone has been kept up, to be trans- 
erred, with the greatest rapidity, to the next finger, so that the two 
tones are neither disjoined from each other, nor blended aro 
The touch is, therefore, as C_ Pu. Emanvuew Bacu says, nei too 
long nor too short, but just what it ought to be. 

“ The advantages of such a position of the hand, and of such a 
touch, are very various, not only on the clavichord, but also on the 
piano forte and the organ. I will here mention only the most im- 
portant. Ist. The holding of the fingers bent renders all their mo- 
tionseasy. There can therefore be none of the scrambling, thump- 
ing, and stumbling, which is so common in persons who Yow with 
their fingers stretched out, or not sufficiently bent. 2d. The draw- 
ing back of the tips of the fingers, and the rapid communication 
thereby effected, of the force of one finger to that following it, pro- 
duces the highest degree of clearness, in the expression of the single 
tones, so that every passage performed in this manner, sounds bril- 
liant, rolling, and round. It does not cost the hearer the least exer- 
tion of attention, to understand a passage so performed. 3d. By the 
gliding of the tip of the finger upon the key, with an equable ~ 
sure, sufficient time is given to the string to vibrate; the tone, e- 
fore, is not only improved, but also prolonged, and we are thus ena- 
bled to play in proper connexion even long notes, on an instrument 
so poor in tone as the clavichord is. All this together has, besides, 
the very great advantage that we avoid all waste of ane use- 
less exertion, and by constraint in the motions. In fact, Ses. Bacu 
is said to have played with so easy and small a motion of the fingers, 
that it was hardly perceptible. Only the first joints of the fingers 
were in motion; the hand retained, even in the most difficult pas- 
sages, its rounded form; the fingers rose very little from the keys, 
hardly more than ina shake, and when one was employed, the other 
remained still in its position. Still less did the other parts of his body 
— any — in his play, as happens with many whose hand is not 

ight enough. = 
ba The oe et difference between the fingers in size, as well as 
strength, frequently seduces performers, wherever it can be done, to 


* 
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use only the stronger and neglect the ‘weaker ones. Hence 
arises not only an i ity in the expression of several successive 
tones, but even the impossibility of executing certain passages, 
where no choice of fi can be made. Jonn Sesastian Bacu 


was soon sensible of this; and to obviate so great a defect, wrote for 
himself particular pieces, in which all the fingers of both hands must 
necessarily be employed in the most various positions, in order to 
perform them properly and distinctly. By this exercise he ren- 
dered all his fingers, of, both hands, equally strong and serviceable, 
so that he was to execute not only chords, and all running pas- 
sages, but even single and double shakes with equal ease and deli- 
cacy. He was perfectly master even of those passages in which 
while some fingers perform a shake, the others, on the same hand, 
have to continue the melody. 

“To all this was added the new mode of fingering which he had 
contrived. Before bis time, and in his younger years, it was usual to 
play rather harmony than melody, and not in all the twenty-four 
major and minor modes. As the clavichord was still what the 
Germans call “ gebunden,” so that several keys strack a single 
string, it could not be perfectly tuned: people played therefore only 
in those modes, which could be tuned with the most — From 
these circumstances it happened that even the greatest performers of 
that time, did not use the thumb till it was absolutely necessary in 
stretching. When Bacu began to unite melody and harmony, so 
that even his middle parts did not merely accompany, but had a 
melody of their own, when he extended the use of the modes, partly 
by deviating from the antient modes of church music, which were 
then very common, even in secular or chamber music, partly by 
mixing the diatonic and chromatic scales, and learnt to tune his in- 
strument so that it could be played upon in all the twenty-four 
modes, he was obliged to contrive another mode of fingering better 
adapted to his new methods, than that hitherto in use, particularly 
with respect to the thumb. Some persons have pretended that Cou- 
PERIN taught this mode of fingering before him, in his work pub- 
lished in i 16, under the title of ‘ Z’ Art de toucher le Clavecin.’ 
Bat, in the first place, Bacu was at that time above thirty years old, 
and had long made use of his manner of fingering; and secondly, 
Covurerin’s fingering is still very different from that of Bacn, 
though it has in common with it the more frequent use of the thumb. 
1 say only, the more frequent; for in Bacn’s method the thumb was 

the principal finger, because it is absolutely impossible to do 
without it, in what are called the difficult keys; this is not the case 
with Courertin, because he neither had svch a variety of passages, 
nor composed and played in such difficult keys as Bacu, and con- 
sequently had not such urgent occasion for it. We need only com- 
ra Bacu’s fingering, as C. Ph. Emanuel has explained it, with 

OUPERIN’s directions, and we shall soon find that with the one, all 
passages, even the most difficult and the fullest, may be played dis- 
tinctly and easily, while with the other we can, at the most, 
through Courerin’s own compositions, and ever them with 
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difficulty. Bacn was, however, acquainted with Courertn’s 
works, and esteemed them, as well as the works of several French 
composers for the harpsichord of that day, because a pretty and 
elegant mode of playing may be learned from them. But he con- 
sidered them as too a ected, in the frequent use of the graces or 
ornaments, so that scarcely a note is free from them. The ideas 
which they contained were, besides, too flimsy for him. 


One of Bacu’s peculiar talents in composition is thus described : 


“ So long as the language of music has only melodious expressions, 

or only successive connexion of musical sounds, it is still to be called 
. By the adding of bass notes, by which its relation to the 

modes and the chords in them, becomes rather less obscure, it gains 
not so much in richness, as in precision. A melody accompanied in 
such a manner, although not merely bass notes were struck, but by 
means of upper parts, even the full chords, was still called by our 
forefathers, and with justice, homophony. Very different is the case 
when two melodies are so interwoven with each other, that they, as it 
were, converse together, like two persons of the same rank, and 
equally well informed. There the accompaniment was subordinate, 
and had only to serve the first or principal part. Here there is no 
such difference; and this kind of union of two melodies gives occa- 
sion to new combinations of tones, and consequently, to an increase 
of the store of musical expressions. In proportion as more parts are 
added, and interwoven with each other, in the same free and inde- 

ndent manner, the store of musical expressions increases, and 

mes inexhaustible, when different time, and the endless variety 

of rhythmus are added. Harmony, therefore, is not to be considered 
as a mere accompaniment of a simple melody, but a real means of 
increasing the stock of the expressions of the art, or the riches of 
musical language. But to be this, it must consist, not in mere ac- 
companiment, but in the interweaving of several real melodies, each 
of which may be, and is, heard, sometimes in the upper part, some- 
times in the middle, and sometimes below. 
‘ “ In such an interweaving of various melodies, which have all so 
much meaning, that each may, and really does appear in its turn 
as the upper part, does Jonn Sepastian Bacn’s harmony consist in 
all the works which he composed from about the year 1720, or the 
35th year of his age, till his death. In this he excels all the com- 
posers in the world.* At least I have found nothing like it, in any 
of those with whose works I have become acquainted. In his com- 
positions in four parts, yes may sometimes even leave out the up 
and lower part, and still hear in the two middle parts an intelligible 
and pleasing music.” 

The remainder of the book is made up of a variety of observations 
on Bacn’s mode of playing, composing, and teaching, with a list 


of his professional scholars, and of his works. Upon the whole we 


* See Krnwsercer’s Kunst des reinen Satzes, p. 157. 
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have been amused and instructed, in spite of the stiff Germanic, 
though slovenly style which has been preserved by the translator, 
and we recommend it to the attention of the musical world—the 
young student in particular, that he may learn by example, how 
much labour the body and the mind will bear, and look hopefully 
forward toward the rewards of industry. 


Portraits of Eminent Foreign Composers, accompanied with Biographi- 
cal Notices. London. Boosey and Co. 


This is a work for the curious among professors and amateurs both 
of music and physiognomy. The biographical part consists, as the 
title expresses, merely of notices--they are however sufficient to 
convey a knowledge of the birth-place, history, and most striking 
peculiarities that distinguish the subject of the memoir. The heads 
are bold delineations, and the entire execution of the plan elegant, 
and neither dear nor expensive. The two first portraits are those of 
Beetuoven and Mozart; the one, a full face, the other, in profile 
from a bust. Wehave seldom seen the science of physiognomy borne 
out by character more completely, than in the notice of the life of 
BeetHoven, as compared with his likeness. His features indicate 
intellectual power and unbridled temper, the union of force and fire, 
with ahard and stubborn nature; and such appear to be his qualities 
from the brief account given of him, and which is obviously written 
with a lauable desire to exalt his excellencies and soften his failings. 
We question whether the keen sense of imputed neglect he is said to 
feel, arises from a just estimate of his own merits, so much as from too 
lofty a notion of his deserts, acting upon a haughty and bitter disposi- 
tion. The world is seldom if ever so unjust as long to permit any sys- 
tem of favouritism to prevail against great and undoubted superiority. 
BeetHoven’s natural infirmity (deafness) unfits him to judge of 
effects, disables him from that free intercourse with the world, which 
best teaches men their own level, and drives him to a more intense 
study of his own works than those of his competitors. It is this con- 
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stant contemplation of their own compositions, necessarily engen- 
dered by the very act of producing them, that creates the grand differ- 
ences between the judgments of authors and the public. Berrio- 
VEN has great reason to be satisfied with the high degree of appro- 
bation Europe has bestowed upon his labours, whatever neglect he 
may have experienced at the Court of Vienna. Catatwant is re- 
ported to have wept, because she was not admitted to sit beside the 
Archduchesses at some Court ceremonial, and BeetHoven may ex- 
pect too much. 

Of Mozart, so much is already known, that the notice of his 
life neither requires nor admits comment. To return, therefore, to 
the general style of the publication, we may say, if it continues as it 
commences, the collection will form a neat and amusing cabinet of 
foreign composers, with sufficient narratives to render the work inte- 
resting and useful to the biographer of music. 


Operatic Airs. The subjects taken from the most approved Operas, 
- ~ Htalian, English, &c. &c. and arranged for the Piano Forte, with an 
Introductory Movement to each, by the most eminent Authors ; 
umongst whom are Messrs. Clementi, Kalkbrenner, Latour, Maz- 
singhi, &c. &c. London. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter and Co. 
Clementi and Co. and Chappell and Co. 


’ The public is sure to reap the benefits of competition. We pre- 
sume to conjecture that the work before us owes its rise, or at least 
its form, to the appearance of the Dramatic Airs reviewed in out last 
Number,* from the Royal Harmonic Institution. The richest talents 
that the country enjoys are engaged in the two; and though we are 
not to imagine that such men would send any thing forth to the 
world without: due reflection, yet there is certainly a stimulus in 
occasional excitement, which has the happiest power of calling into 
action the slumbering strength of genius. If we be right in our 


* Vol. 2, page’ 247. 
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supposition, here is a double source of emulation opened—first, the 
contest for superiority inter se—between the contributors to each sepa- 
rate publication; and secondly, the nobler strife for the ascendancy 
of collective merit—the “ esprit du corps,” between the two bands of 
authors.. A series of compositions will therefore probably be pro- 
duced of no ordinary merit and value. 

Two nambers only of the Operatic Airs have yet reached us; six 
of the Dramatic have already passed our examination; but these two 
are of sterling excellence. No. | is from Mz. KALKBRENNER, who, 
with great discrimination, both as to national predilections and as to 
his proper talents, has chosen Rule Britannia for his theme. Every 
thing of Ma. Katx srenner’s demonstrates the fullness of his 
mind and the power of his hand. The vigour of his spirit assi- 
milates to itself natwrally images of energy and force ; his unlimited 
commaad of the instrument delights in the embodying these strong 
and rich combinations of his learning and his fancy ; he moves in 
power and lives only in its display. From the domination of this 
excess his course is uncertain, and it requires all the zeal of the most 
earnest regard to follow where he leads, in the confidence of his own 
strength to encounter whatever difficulties and dangers, and in the 
desire to behold whatever regions may present themselves. He is 
therefore more conversant with sublimity than beauty, with the 
grandeur of a large and comprehensive survey of rich combinations 
than with the more minute and regular beauties which belong to 
selected objects. The player, who cannot brace his mind to the 
boldness of his leader’s daring, has but small chance of enjoying the 
adventures which he is invited to share. To speak less metaphori- 
cally and more musically, Mr. KALKBRENNER’s combinations 
ate oftener strong and grand and unexpected, than infused with 
the delicious softness and captivation which belongs alone to the 
beauty of melody. To relish exactly the peculiar flavour of his 
music, must, we are afraid, be admitted to depend in some degree 
upon an acquired taste. 

Although we have been led into these remarks on Mr. Kaux- 
BRENNER’s general style, we must yet confess, that in the pro- 
duction before us there is less to warrant whatever may be inter- 
preted to his disadvantage than in many of his other compositions. 
Grandeur is the character of the sonata. He therefore begins his 
introduction a Tempo di marcia, and proceeds for about a dozen bars 
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with a uniformity of manner that arrests and elevates. the attention, 
when he suddenly modulates from C to E flat, and introduces the 
first strain of his real subject, which however he continues for two 
bars only, when a new transition to © minor, where he repeats 
the strain and then courses through a series of fresh ideas, diverts 
the tone of feeling. We are undecided as to. the general.effect of 
this mode ef preparing the mind for what is to follow; for though 
the first breaking in of the air is like the splendor of a endden:illu- 
mination of hill and valley by the bursting forth of the sun between 
the floating clouds, yet its appearance is so short-lived, that it is 
seen only to be lamented in its after-obscuration. To the-intsoduc- 
tion, which is continued through a few more transitions, the entire 
subject succeeds. The variations are bold, contrasted, and some iof 
them original. The first owes all the attraction it. enjoys (which is 
less than the rest) to modulation. The.answers of the secend are 
speaking and pertinent. The third, consisting principally of shakes 
in the treble, while the bass takes the air, is rather fancifully:than 
justly conceived. The fourth, playful and light, by no means,of 
novel construction, yet has its peculiarity in the charm of execution. 
The fifth, a minor adagio, has to our apprehension, if not the most 
prominent, yet very fine expression, while the coda appended. not 
only gives relief from the sameness there is always in variations (in 
spite of the contradiction in terms), but introduces the very spirited 
and fiery movements that conclude the lesson with a contrast most 
illustrative to both. Into these the entire strength of Mr. Kaun- 
BRENNER is infused. 
No. 2, by Mra. Crementi, is a production of 9 totally different 
cast. The whole is elegance informed by warm and tender sentiment, 
if we may be allowed to interpret, as we must, sounds by sense, We 
are to remember, that in such instances as these a definite expres- 
sion is affixed to the notes by the words with which they have been 
associated. Thus the air, ** Batti, Batti,” mixes tenderness softened 
into supplication, and towards its conclusion the image of renewed 
affection bounding into hope and joy. The shades of these sensa- 
tions are finely blended and melted into each other, and all is done 
with such delicacy, grace, and effect—the transitions are so easy and 
natusal, that the»gpirit follows every sound that falls upon the:ear. 
We are induced, to believe that these characteristics coincide with 
the tempered fires of Ma, CLementt’s sensibility and, imagination. 
‘ . 
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Thys we find him at once opening his composition with a few of the 
least pretending but most affecting notes of the original. He has with 
a consummate insight into the witchery of his art, chosen the precise 
point.from which, as from that slight tinge of depression, the soul, 
them most susceptible, readily surrenders itself to the particular class 
of sentiments, comprehended: in the air. Let the reader who is 
acquainted with the, song (and what musician is not?) imagine the 
sensations of, Zerlina at the moment of penitential submission, when 
singing, *§ Staro.gui come agnellina,” and an apprebension of Mr. 
CLementi’s fact. in. fixing wpon the passage will be immediately 
understood ;,and it is from such an analysis of the intellectual ele- 
ments that art addresses itself directly to its highest objects. There 
is nothing. more curious, as it seems to us, in the whole arcana of 
man, than: the faculty:thus conferred by the spontaneous and instant 
effort of:a mind trained! and: invigorated and enriched by the combi- 
nation of natural qualities, acquired knowledge, and continual exer- 
cise, united in the term, fine taste. This is Mr. Cuewentr’s “ word 
of power,” by which he conjures up such beautiful images, whenever 
he hurls his “spells into the spongy air.” The whole introduction 
is addressed to raising those fine emotions that attend the exercise 
of the tenderest affections. In the arrangement and accompaniment 
of the air itself, Mr. C. has enriched the natural beauty of the sub- 
ject, with some delightful little passages, with a generally effective 
bags, and.a rich variety of harmonies. To the melody itself he has 
added.a, few. and. only a: few notes of exquisite delicacy im point of 
fancy and position. The taste of the artist is visible in the siimpli- 
city of the decorations which, while they adorn, hide none of the 
original cence mena has chosen. 


. 2 


Ferzetto, Qual silenzio bella pace, with an Accompaniment for the Piano 
Forte ; by Thomas Attwood, Composer to his Majesty, &c. on- 
“dons oe — Harmonic Institution. 


ihiecomnatitien, snnnenieden forms, one with a double.accom- 
paniment.for counter-tenor, tenar, and bass; the other arranged for 
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gretto, then toa larghetto, and concludes in thetime of the second. ‘The 
commencement is descriptive, and the sentiment that mixes with the 
lecal ideas, is of a kind to harmonize with the general design, which 
is gentle and pensive. Its characteristic iselegance. The accompa- 
niment much enlarges the range of itsexpression. We imagine Ma. 
Attwoop had in remembrance Mozart’s beautiful trio, “* Soave sia 
il vento,” for it appears to us to have afforded him a model, of which 
he has successfully transfused the spirit, without incurring -the im- 
putation of servile imitation. Ma. Attwoon’s studies under that 
celebrated master, are a sufficient reason for a general approximation 
of style—in this instance it appears to us as if a more particular 
similitude was intended, and happily accomplished. The construe- 
tion of the voice part is simple, that of the accompaniment more 
complicated. The terzetto affords scope for cantabile singing, which 
we, however, think is a little disturbed by the frequent modulation 
in parts of the accompaniment, contrived to convey the agitation of 
mind which the words impart. 


The favourite Air of Donald, with Variations, and an Introduction for 
the Harp ; composed by C. N. Bochsa. London. Chappell 
- and Co. 


We find it exceedingly dangerous to sit down to the review of 
M. Bocusa’s compositions with the effects sounding in our ears and 
playing about our hearts ;—dangerous both to ourselves and to him, 
for were we to indulge in the full expression of our feelings, while 
those feelings are at their height, we should hardly escape being 
accused of favoritism, if not of fulsome adulation—so deeply do most 
of them affect us. Donald is exactly of this description. From the 
first note to the last, it breathes the fires and the tenderness of the 
author’s spirit, the richness of his fancy, the fullness of his mind, and 
the power of his hand. In this age of variations, it seems as if it 
were given to him alone to preserve an originality in the treatment 
of his subject, so essentially different are the movements he invents to 
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those of his contemporaries. The theme is exquisite, and if the 
estimation of Royal taste be a recommendation, we have good autho- 
rity for believing that the song is a particular favourite with his pre- 
sent Majesty, whose musical judgment and taste are sound though 
exquisite. Mr. Bocusa has adorned it with such pre-eminent skill, 
that we scarcely know where to parallel the third variation—Canta-' 
bile, con gusto e delicatezza, are indeed its characteristics. There is 
taste, originality, and beauty in the others, but in this there is every 
thing. One of the most extraordinary perfections of them appears 
to us to bé the distance the theme is removed, though not altogether 
put out of remembrance. It comes, like music upon the wind or 
perfume upon the air, now strong, now sweet, now faint, now lost 
entirely. 


The Overture, Songs, Duets, and Glees, in Shakespeare's Comedy 
of Errors, performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, the 
words selected entirely from Shakespeare's plays, poems and sonnets ; 
the music compressed, adapted, and arranged from the score, for the 
Voice and Piano Forte, by H. R. Bishop. London. Goulding, 
D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 

Ivanhoe or the Knight Templar, a musical drama, performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden; written by J. S. Beazley, Esq. the 
music composed and selected chiefly from Storace’s Works, by Dr. 
Kitchiner ; to which is preficed Observations on Vocal Music. Lon- 
don. Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 


These (we believe) are the only English operas or musical dramas, 
with the exception of a part of the music introduced into the 
Antiquary, that have been published this season. Whether this in- 
dicates a relaxation in the demand for opera, a dearth or exhaustion 
of able composers, or a want of singers, it may perhaps be difficult _ 
exactly to determine ; but we are inclined to think all these causes 
are in , and-we may have inverted their true order of suc- 
cession ; for the demand will probably very much depend upon 
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the presence of great singers, and composers will be stimulated by 
being .employed to write for great talents. At present it is clear — 
that the English opera (and it shares only the fate of the Italian,) 
languishes. When we consider the prodigious supply the regular 
composer (Ma. Bisnor) te Covent Garden has furnished, (nearly. 
fifty pieces in less than 20 years,) we do not wonder that he should 
require time to breathe. But it should seem that other composers 
when, employed have recourse to acielless exingeianyingieal 
writing—ZIvaxhoe to wit. . 

. It. is often said, indeed, almost always when thi siatter is dis- 
ama in conversation, “had Stornace lived, he would- have given 
us an opera!” and this observation generally concludes the exami- 
nation of the subject. Highly as we can but estimate the talents of, 
this ingenious musician, we are still in the dark as to the superior 
advantages he is believed to have possessed in this respect.—For 
what are the facts? Srorace was a man of a most refined taste, 
considerable theoretical and practical knowledge and some invention. 
But what he is or ought to be chiefly regarded for was his acquaint- 
ance with foreign composers and his beautiful adaptations of their 
music to our. words. - What renders his operas so. delightful is, that 
his own genius is. reinforced with the learning of the German and 
Italian theatres and orchestras; we see him almost wholly conteating 
himself with the accumulation of those things to which approbation 
had alzeady attached. by universal consent, rather than exhausting 
his mind with endeavours to multiply... We never could. understand 
how this certainly very pradent and very successful course of pro- 
ceeding had any other merit than extending the diffusion of the 
knowledge of good compositions, which has always beem done by an 
infinity of means. But how the adaptation of. lalian masic to 
English words was to give the English an opera, except inasmuch 
as it was one mean of raising the general taste, we never could per- 
ceive. Storace however had aids which tended to advance the 
love of opera.. He had for assistants fine. singers and fine comic 
performers and good authors. But we must distinguish the dramatic 
from the musical desert. Those who contemplate the progress made 
by the opera during the too short life of Storace, ought to take 
into, consideration the effects of these accessories ; and if they. be fairly. 
brought into,account, together with the fact that the whole treasury of 
foreign composition lay before him, almost unknown and untouched, 
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we cannot help persuading ourselves that a due allowance will be: 
granted to advantages which no man since his time has enjoyed. 

It appears to us that the poet is the person principally wanted in 
preparing the English mind for Opera. Our countrymen have never 
beer accustomed to the uniformity of design which recitative gives 
to the Musical Drama of the-Italian Theatre. Our notions of pro- 
priety receive a new shock at every transition from speaking tosinging, 
by which change those same notions of propriety are doubly violated. 
If we go to the Italian Opera, we go impressed with the idea that 
we are to hear sentiment and passion heightened by music and action. 
The two ideas are directly associated, and they cannot be sunder- 
ed. When theactor passes from simple to accompanied recitative, and 
again to air—these are only degrees—only modifications of the same 
principle. We have overcome at the outset the imaginary contradic- 
tion, we have conceded at the first that singing is to be the repre- 
sentative of speech ; the gradation therefore seems perfectly natural. 
An English Opera, on the contrary, is a continued series of impro- 
bable absurdities, The actor talks or sings without the slightest 
apparent reason. Joy and grief, anger, love, and hatred are all 
the subjects of discourse and the subjects of song. Nay, to make the 
case as desperate as possible, conjunctures of hesitation and dismay,of 
difficulty or haste, are those most commonly selected for the introduc- 
tion of the music ; so that the persen or persons generally fall a singing 
when they are in the most pressing distress or when they have most to 
do. Till this gross and glaring absurdity be overcome, nothing like. 
“giving the Eoglish an Opera,” will, we are persuaded, be effected, 
and to this end it is only necessary to inculcate the uniformity of the 
principle, and to lead the public taste by gentle degrees to the ac- 
quired relish of recitative. That Anne’s Ariaxerzes did not at once 
introduce, establish, and confirm such a taste by a single effort does 
not appear to us to be a sufficient reason for abandoning the decidedly 
proper coarse for a writer of operas to pursue! Once convince the 
judgment of the public and the thing is done, and until it be done 
we shall never have an Opera. Oar attempts can never be regarded 
in any other light.than as melo-drames or farces. Until the public 
mind be so convinced, we must be content to rank, in this respect, 
below other nations. We should therefore be glad to see the experi- 
ment fairly tried. We should rejoice to have some interesting drama 
constructed with a delicate caution towards our national prejudices, 
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‘and the dialogues abridged of simple recitative as much as is-consis- 
tently possible, and broken into accompanied recitative, air, duet, and 
concerted pieces. We should wish the public to be previously pre- 
pared for the effect, and we should rely with some confidence upon 
the good sense and the good taste of oufcountrymen for the results. 
The question to be discussed and the*point to be cleared is simply 
this—is it more consistent with propriety and pleasure that an Opera 
should be a continued succession of musical effects, or that the mind 
should be distracted by the alternate introduction of speaking and 
singing ? 

-. In our minds it does not admit of a moment’s hesitation. To re- 
lieve the public from the present absurd jumble, it appears to us to be 
only required to proceed a single step beyond the point of improve- 
ment at which we had arrived, when that blessed uaion of ‘the Ita- 
our stage, by the engagement of a number of singers, sufficient to 
sustain an entire Italian opera. The opera of Camilla, according to 
Dr. Burney, (Hist. of Music, vol. 4, page 208) was p-rformed as 
follows:—VaLEenTiINni sung the part of Turnus, and the other cha- 
racters sung and recited in English. Pyrrhus and Demetrius was 
also represented byNico.in1, VALENTINI, MarGaritaand the Ba- 
roness in Italian; while Mas. Torts, Raymonp, and Cook “kept 
to their mother tongue.” It appears, moreover, that the recitatives 
were sung in German and the airs in Italian, in the early operas, 
.at Hamburgh.: The world endured the alternate jargon, because of 
the infant state of opera. Surely we are now arrived at our majo- 
rity and at years of discretion that may justify. us from separating our 
attachment from such loose companions as are brought together in 
what we still call by the same name. Observe, reader, we are not advo- 
cating the superiority of the musical drama, but we are advocating the 
dignity of common sense, and protesting against the continual assaults 
made upon that, the second, if not the first property of intellect, by 
the outrageous absurdities of the “delicate monster,” which wiser 
men than we are have consented to denominate by the same appella- 
tion.as is given to the united effects MeTasTasto’s sublime poetry, 
and the rarest music of Italy. We say, we should like ‘to see the 
experiment fairly tried—but by no rude hand—by no writers against 
time—not in an after-piece got up to anticipate the coronation. We 
by no manner of means desire to hear the Archbishop'of Canterbury, 
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in Stylo vecitutivo. But we are perfectly serious in wishing to witness 
alaudable attempt made to rescue our national taste from the odium 
that lies upon it, and must lie upon it, so long as we go on to endure 
and to applaud 
' “ That sweet confusion of play, dance, and song, 
To which nor sense ‘nor interest can belong.” 

We have been drawn into these remarks by observing the symptoms 
of exhaustion, which we set out by noting. This, then, is the time 
for a new attempt. 

Mr. Bisnor’s Comedy of Errors, (a very apt name by the way to 
fasten such a comment upon as ours has been) is principally compila- 
tion. The overture exhibits a curious and quaint pasticcio, from 
the music of many of Shakespeare’s dramas, into which music is 
casually introduced. The melting sorrows of Uphelia, the quaint 
pageantry of The Tempest, the imaginative incantations of MattHew 
Lock and his witches in Macbeth ; even the ballads of Autotycus 
and the strains loved by the melancholy Jaques, are impressed into 
the preparatory illustration of the national poet. And they are very 
opportunely and very happily connected, for we have rarely yielded 
toa more lively, animating, and pleasant call to remembrances that 
every one of them awaken a new sense of past delights. 

In the compositions for voices which follow, Mr. Bisuor had 
the delicate and difficult task to allot to the two vocal heroines, Miss 
Sreruens, who had earned, and Miss M. Tree who came prepared 
to earn, a dué proportion of public favor, a just distribution of the 
elements of power, which should enable them both to display their 
various ability. The style of some of these songs is singular, mixing 
a quaintness that appears to be adopted with a view to the age of the 
poetry, and yet combining modern improvement. “Come live with me” 
is of this kind, and “Sing willow.” The duet “As it fell upon aday,” a 
very pretty thing, bears marks of the same prevailing notion. Among 
the part-songs “ Blow thou winter’s wind” is harmonised not so well as 
we have seen it by another hand. ‘ What shall he have that killed 
the deer” is a palpable imitation of Starrorp Smitn’s glee, but as is 
the case with imitations, it falls short of the original. There is, there- 
fore, less reason for the preference Mr. B. has given to his own com- 
position, which has neither the fire nor force of his model. The fine 
old air “Under the greenwood tree” retains its native spirit, which is by 


harmony spread into a wider surface, and compacted into a more 
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solid body. Upon the whole there is morenovelty and more chamber 
music than is usually to be found in our compositions for the stage. 

Of Ivanhoe we are chiefly induced to speak by the preface, for the 
music is almost entirely favorite songs of Stonace, adapted to other 
words. Thus we have “ Ere we lay ourarms by” from Mahmoud, 
transmuted to “ Though we lay down our bows,” “ Peaceful slumb’ ring 
on the ocean” (the old Lullaby) to “Music o’er the passions stealing,” 
anew one. “ Fal, la, la,” “ From shades of night,” (Mahmoud.) 
Lorp Morwinaton’s ** By greenwood tree,” and some other things 
of a like complexion—excellent but old, and something thread-bare 
to boot. 

Dr. KitcHiner’s preface is as curious a specimen of desultory 
instruction as can well be produced.—It has been extorted from him, 
it seems, in order to deprecate criticism, he being limited to 
time.—It consists of observation and anecdote to prove that accen- 
tuation and emphasis in words and music ought always to be ob- 
served—2d, that intellect is the directing agent in singing— 
3dly, that ballads should be sung with as little ornament. as_pos- 
sible—ard 4thly, that straining the voice is injurious. ‘These facts 
the Doctor illustrates by quotations of erroneous emphasis from 
HANDEL, (in one or two of which, if we err not, the Doctor him- 
self errs, by confounding accent and emphasis) and by anecdotes. 
We hail even this symptom of a growing confederation between 
music. and literature with joy, for hitherto professors have adhered 
too. closely to the maxim, “art is best taught by example.” The 
axiom is true, but nothing can be more useful to students than to 
learn the shortest intellectual process by which excellence in art is to 
be arrived at. Verbal elucidations are then the digested rules for 
attainment, which experience can convey with as much success as _ 
those parts of the subject that are merely technical. Why will not 
English professors thus assist their friends, who are struggling 
and toiling up the ascent ? 
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New Edition, with considerable improvements, of Sonata No. 1, from 
Opera 2, composed: for the Piano Forte by Musio Clementi. 
© London. Clementi, Collard, Davis, and Collard. 
4 Grand Sonata, for the Piano Forte, composed by J. B. Cramer. 
. London. "iegeat’s Harmonic Institution. 


Our attention has seldom been so powerfully arrested as‘by the 
above compositions. The reader will observe that Mr. CLementi’s 
isa new (perhaps the fortieth) edition of a former work. There is 
reason more than to suspect that this former work gave birth and 
being to Mr. Cramen’s sonata. 

The justly earned celebrity of Ma. CLementi is known wherever 
music is known. There are few men now living, perhaps there is 
not one, who enjoys so high an estimation. Mr. J. B. Cramer is 
a professor in the meridian of his powers, and he lays pretensions 
less honorable and less distinguished only inasmuch as he has been 
born ata later period of art, and consequently must rank below the 
genius that gave to art the impulse and advancement of which he 
himself is profiting, and which was probably the flame from whence 
he drew the spark of animation that has since burned so brightly. 
We wish to hold the balance even, to give to the one the high prece- 
dence he has so honourably atchieved, and to set the other fairly in 
the public sight, crowned with those honours his great talents have 
gained. 

It is now fifty years since Mr. Cuementi’s Opera 2, of which 
this sonata is part, was written, and forty-seven since it was first 
given to the world: from its appearance we may date a new era 
in compositions of that species. His Biographer has truly said, 
“the simplicity, brilliancy, and originality which it displayed, cap- 
tivated the whole circle of professors and amateurs. All the great 
musicians of the age have uniformly allowed, that this admirable 
work is the basis on which the whole fabric of modern sonatas for the 
piano forte has been erected. The celebrated Jonn Curistian 
Bacu®* spoke of it in the highest terms; but although one of the 


* Jonun Curist1an, called Bacn of Milan, and afterwards of London, 
being the youngest son of Joun Sesastian Bacu, of the second wane 
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most able players of his time, he would not attempt its performance ; 
and-when Sc roerer arrived in. this country, and was asked if he 
could ‘play the works of CLementt, he replied, “that they could 
only be performed by the author himself or the devil.” These tes- 
timonies, which are well authenticated and generally known, are 
principally important, because they speak the sense of eminent men 
concerning the merits of the work at the time it was produced. We 
of this day cannot, without an effort of great difficulty (if we can at 
all) free our judgment from the embarrassments and prejudices which 
the progression of half. century lays upon us. If the sonata still 
seems to possess the excellences we have enumerated, what must 
have been its value at a date so remote ?—of what height and capa- 
city the ability that at so early a period of art, and so immature an 
age as eighteen, could have invented it? That Ma. Cramer, the 
friend and papil of this composer, should have practised, admired, 
and retained such a work in memory is perfectly natural. That his 
own productions should frequently exhibi¢ the developement of the 
germs of ideas expanded, and which are to be traced to such a work 
is also perfectly natural. But that Mz. Caamen should deliberately 
sit down, and at the price of far more labour than any original com- 
position, of the same length, would have cost him, and under the 
imminent risk of exposure, translate the substance, remodelling only 
the form of ‘a work so celebrated, we are utterly at a loss to find 
reasons strong enough to account. for—yet such does appear to us 
to be the case, we shall therefore proceed to a detailed analysis of the 
two compositions, that the musical world may judge of the facts 
which lead our minds to such a decision. 

If in regard to any literary production we were to find an author 
pursuing the same leading ideas, in exactly the same train as a most 
illustrious predecessor—if we observed that his episodical matter was 
introduced precisely in the same situations—if we should remark 
that the pieces were nearly of the same length—if we should more- 
over perceive that something of the spirit had evaporated, we should 
pronounce, without hesitation, that the one wasa direct plagiarist 
from the other, although the diction should be considerably dis- 
guised,and the imagery varied. In such a casethere could be no doubt, 
because the grand argument, the beginning, middle, end—the motive, 
path, and means would be the same in both. In a musical composi- 
tion, it strikes us {hat detection iseven more easy. Of such a nature 
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is the analogy we shall exhibit between Mr. Caramen’s work and 
Mar. Cuementi’s; such is the accurate resemblance the former bears 
to the latter. The changes and transpositions are however effected 
with more art than ingenuity, since the same clue leads to them all, 
the same key unlocks all the passes. In the first place then the con- 
struction is the same—the modulation proceeds nearly alike, and 
though it is seldom that the passages are the same, yet they are almost 
always made up of the very same notes in inverted positions. These 
are the general similitudes. 

Both sonatas are in the same key, and in the same time. The 
opening of Mr. Caamen’s is taken from the fifteenth bar of Mr. 
Cusmenti's, with this difference, that he employs the succession of 
octaves, (in the key of C) in the bass instead of the treble, and makes 
them descend instead of ascend. At the eighth bar he goes back to 
the commencement, and there introduces the train of ideas with which 
Ma.Crusmewti almost begins his sonata. This train is pursued 
from the 3d to the 18th, Ciementi) omitting the 15th and 16th 
bars, during the from the 8th to the 20th of Cramer. 

Both open in the key of C, and the termination of the first musical 
period in both is in the key of G. (Cusments, bar 23—Caramer, 
bar 29.) The commencement of the succeeding passages marked 
Doice, in Coementi, and senza ornementi, in Cramer, is still 
closer ; it will be perceived, that for twelve bars following Mr. Cra- 
men’s is thedirect counterpart of Mr. CLementi’s—both making a 
semiclose in the dominant of G. (Cramer, bar 41—Ciementi, 
bar 35.) The imitation is so elaborately conducted, that although 
it is most palpable, yet there is no direct stealing of note for note, 
neither is the modulation precisely the same. Towards the begin- 
ning of the next musical sentence, there are, in Mn. CuemeEnti’s, 
descending scales on the chord of D, terminated by a succession of 
quadruplets. The conforming member of Me. Cramen’s, com- 
mences with scales in D, ascending and descending, interspersed with 
quadruplets in the same general form. The sentences close in G, 
the one by a shake upon the second, the other on the seventh of the 
key, both being a part of the chord of the dominant. (Ciementi, 
bar 55—Cramer, bar 57.) The following period is compossed of 
triplets in both, succeeded by arpeggios, in Mr. CLementi’s, and 
by passages of quadsuplets, in Ma. Cramen’s; then come two bars 
of octaves in both lessons, CLewznti's descending, Cramen’s as- 
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cending ; two-bars more in each form a species of cadenza; then two 

bars of the shake in each, the one on the 7th, the other on the 2d of 
the key, on the dominant, as before; after which, five bars conclude the 
. first division of the lesson in both, Ma. Curmenti’s consisting of 79, 
-Ma. Cramen’s of 82 bars, in the key of G. 

The second division opens in both with the subject in the bass— 
the treble forming the accompaniment+Mr. Cuiemenrti’s being 
a direct, Mn..Cramer’s an indirect arpeggio, both by quadruplets ; 
the succeeding passages are arpeggio triplets—Mr. Cuemenri’s 

-being enriched with the interspersion of quadruplets which Mr. 
Cramer has omitted. In both, the modulation is to A minor, 
though by different avenues. We must here intreat attention to the 
artifice employed to elude suspicion and baffle enquiry. ‘This arti- 
fice is almost mere inversion, or the employment of nearly the same 
notes ina different order of succession, and it is the grand secret by 
which all Mr. CLemenri’s ideas are transferred into Mr. Cramer’s 
pages. By this clue it will be discovered, that the 110th bar of Cus- 
MENTI(p.5th—4th bar) where the triplets and arpeggios terminate, 
‘coincides with the 111th of Cramer, both in structure and harmony. 

. The grand design, the character, the outline is the same; the filling 
up slightly different. This similarity of construction in the main 
holds through a short space, the harmony varying a little. In both 
cases, 9 bars conduct us from A minor to G major, and from this 
point, 7in Mr. Cramer's and 6 in Mr. Crementi’s lead to the 
resumption of the subject, and in the repetition, both preserve it ex- 
actly, till they arrive at the more melodious passage (first marked 
dolce and senza ornamenti). Here the conclusion of the musical 
phrase being in G, both resume the melody in C instead of G, as pre- 
viously, and both repeat passages occurring in the opening pages, 
merely transposing them. The length of Mra. Crementi’s is 194, 
of Mr. Cramen’s 198 bars. 

It is required only to institute a similar train of comparisons in or- 
der to discover the relation between the rondos, though more pains have 
apparently been bestowed in disguising the resemblance. They are 
.both in the,same time and key—both begin upon the half bar, and 
the three first bars will be found to consist nearly of the same notes in- 
verted. . In the middle of the next the treble takes a passage, it is 
answered by the bass, repeated, and followed by a descending pas- 
sage in the treble—the original strain is then resumed, the harmony 
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being enriched, the bass varied, and the same order observed, till the 
whole is repeated, with the addition of a second part. This is pre- 
cisely the progression of both, and the musical sentence closes by a 
rallentando in Ma. CLementt’s, and a languido and smorzando in Mr. 
Ceramer’s, upon the key of G. Thus the principle is preserved 
though the melody ischanged. We trace no resemblance in the suc- 
ceeding 16 bars of Ma. Cnamer’s and about 18 of Mx. CLemenri’s, 
but at that point, both devote eight to triplets in the treble, the modu- 
lation leading to the key of D, and proceed in the ninth bar to the 
theme in G. A few additional bars conclude the period. In these 
the similarity again ceases, until the shakes in succession upon the key 
note, and up to the 7th of the key, which exhibits a curious specimen 
of the art of disguising a passage. CLemENT1’s is a suspension of the 
7th on a single note—Cramer’s, a close upon the chord of the 7th, 
which note is highest. CxiEementi then gives the subject in its ori- 
ginal form and key, and in conclusion, passes into the minor (of C), 
Mr. Cramer enters the minor without the repetition of nis theme.— 
The minors have no point of similitude, except being composed of 
quadruplets until the 15th bar (from the commencement of the minor) 
in Mz. Cramer’s, and the 18th of Mr. Cusmenti’s. Here the 
former introduces ascending and the latter descending scales in the 
same key. These are followed by the subject in C minor, after which 
they both return to a few of the first phrases in the minor part, and 
get back to the original key through passages which have occurred 
previously in the rondo. Mr. Cirementt again gives his subject 
complete, and Mr. Cramer, through a cadenza, returns to his en- 
tire theme. The sonatas are finally worked up and concluded with 
passages of arpeggio. — 

We have thus minutely naan and compared these two compo- 
sitions, to which irksome labour we have been induced by a sense\of 
the protection it is incumbent upon us to afford to musical property. 
—This is not the first time Mr. Crementt has had to complain of 
his pupil for similar depredations. “ Twlit alter honores”’ affixed as 
a motto by Mr. Cuemenrt to the adagio No. 14 in the first volume 
of his Gradus ad Parnassum, we have found, since our review* of that 
elaborate work of genius, industry, and experience, alludes to Mr. 
Cramer, and the reason may be found in that gentleman’s second 
piece of his “ Utile et dulce.” 


* Vol. 1, p. 526. 
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We have already had occasion to manifest decidedly our admira-. 
tion of the genius of Mr. Cramer, and we. shall most gladly seize 
every opportanity to express our high respect for his exalted talents. 
Let the facts we have adduced speak for themselves. We shall not 
add a syllable of comment. The world pities BatuYLuvs, whom 
penury of mind or of means drives to literary plunder for food to 
vanity or the supply of his necessities ; but pity darkens into senti- 
ments more sad than sorrow itself, when even eg can attach to 
such a man as Atricvs. 


The favorite Air, Donne L’ Amore, arranged with Variations for the 
Piano Forte, with an Introduction and Accompaniment for the 
Flute, Ad Libitum; by T. A. Rawlings. Londen. Regent's 
Harmonic Institution. 

A Divertimento from Steibelt’s favorite Air, A me tutte le delle, 
for the Piano Forte, and an Accompaniment for the Flute; by J. 
Coggins. London. Chappell and Co. 

Grand Sonata for the Piano Forte and Flute Obligato; by A. E. 
Miiller. London. T. Boosey and Co. 

The favorite Air, My native land, good night, composed and ar- 
ranged for the Piano Forte, with an Accompaniment for the Flute ; 
by F. J- Klose. London. Chappell and Co. 

_ Jeanie’s Bawbie, a favorite Scotch Air, with an Introduction and 

Variations for the Flute, with an Accompaniment for the Piano 
Forte; by W. Card. London. Holloway and Co. 


The continual association of the flute with the piano forte, seems 
to announce the introduction, if not of a novel combination, at least 
of a much more frequent connection between two instruments, that 
have seldom till of late been much brought ‘together. This indus- 
trious application of flute accompaniments to sonatas, probably is 
the result of two causes—the discontinuance of the practice of the 
violin and the diffusion ofthe art. They who cannot and they who 
will not give up the time and attention necessary to form a decent 
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fiddle-player, who yet find they must be musical or be insignificant, 
compound their idleness and their necessities and their business by a 
compact with the flute. Accordingly almost every lesson that now 
presents itself is with a part for that instrument. 

The five pieces whose titles stand at the head of this article are all 
of this description, and they are of various merit. Ma. RawLinos’s 
Donne l'amore exceeds ‘the others, except Ma. Coaains’s diverti- 
mento, in most of the requisites. It is fanciful, elegant, and rich, 
though it has some of the ¢ommon faults which the eternal repetition 
of airs with variations has entailed upon the whole class. He has 
made both instruments important, and we scarcely know which lies 
under the greatest obligations to the composer. The theme loses 
none of its spirit and grace by distillation: the lesson is not difficult, 
yet makes sufficient demands upon the execution of the player to 
excite attention and confer brilliancy. 

Mr. Coaains’s divertimento, though it adopts a theme, is not 
cabined and confined by the limitations which fetter the writer of an 
air with variations. His piece is consequently more excursive and 
more effective. He writes well for the flute, and the spirit with 
which he commences never eyaporates. There is a sparkling lustre 
that pervades the entire composition.—It tells like the conversation 
of a man whose animal spirits seem never to flag. On the contrary, 
as it approaches its conclusion it continues to rise in elevation. 

Miitver’s has more pretension and more complication, but hardly 
we think as much effect. The harmony is more full, the passages 
more chromatic, the modulation more frequent. The movements 
are varied, but there is a level style of mediocrity, which is little 
broken or exalted by melody. There appears therefore a monotony 
and reiteration which detract from its other merits. The flute is 
obligato, and has a great deal to do. This composer has written 
much and well for this instrument, but he has hardly succeeded so 
well as usual in the present instance. It is just such a composition 
as cannot be ill spoken of, and yet we starcely know how to give it 
distinction. 

Mr. Ktose’s air is coarse and common-place, a great portion of 
which censure devolves upon the choice of his subject. Triplets 
and quadruplets, quadruplets and triplets, cannot now be called 
variations, although they might perhaps have some claim to such a 
name twenty or thirty years ago—now they are nauseous. 

VOL. 11, NO. VII. Sa 
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Jeanie’s Bawbie, by Mn. Carn, is the production of a. flute 
player, who has obviously in view the practice as well as the honour 
and glory of his own instrument. Hisintention is clearly directed 
to orchestral effect, not less than to piano forte accompaniment ; 
and if this supposition wanted any confirmation beyond the internal 
evidence of its structure, it may be found in the word Tiwiti, over the 
piano forte solos, by which it should seem, that by some chance, an 
orchestra part had been sent to the engraver. The variations com- 


prehend the latest novelties in flute playing, are really good practice, 
and capable ef considerable effect. 


The Waves retreating from the Shore. Duet. By Thomas Att- 
wood. London. The Regent’s Harmonic Institation. 
T'was not those Eyes of Starry Light. Canzonetta for Two Trebles. 
By Dr. John Clarke. London. Birchall and Co. 
Adieu lov'd Youth. Anew Duct. By J. Macdonald Harris. Lon- 
don. The Regent’s Harmonic Institution. 


In no branch of composition do the English appear to be so far 
below the foreign composers, as in duets; and yet, as it should seem 
to us, there must be necessarily a general demand, next in the order of 
priority, tosingle songs. For many years the concert bills have ex- 
hibited an astonishing sameness, and a no less astonishing paucity of 
attempt in the way of novelty. Nor is it in those effective produc- 
tions which may claim a place in orchestral performances alone that 
we seem deficient—duets for the theatre and the chamber, are alike 
rare or worthless—twenty years have hardly produced half a dozen 
that are held in remembrance. By far the majority of the few that 
are sung, are the growth of a period much anterior. Purcevt and 
Travers, HanveLt, Arne, and Jackson, still “rule us from their 
urns.” Sopranos, tenors, counter-tenors, and basses are alike heinous- 
ly-unprovided. ‘The Italians, on the contrary, abound in beautiful 
things of every species, and the now almost universal introduction 
of the comic duets, of which our language seems scareely susceptible, 
threatens our poor natives with total eclipse and oblivion. 
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For these reasons, not less than others of a personal and domestic 
nature, sueh as wecould wish more families to feel, we take up new 
duets with renewed hopes; seldom, however, to be gratified. Here 
we have three, which, if they do not rank very high, are yet (in the 
general dearth) worth possessing. 

Mr. Harris’s consists of two movements—the first ballad- 
like, and sustained—the second quick, lively, and dramatic. It lies 
within the compass of nine notes, and presents no difficulties, though 
some divisions to the singers. 

Mr. Attwoop’s is of more simple but more graceful structure. It 
is altogether cantabile—lies within the same compass, and affords scope 
for descriptive light and shade of tone and time, but it is wholly de- 
scriptive, and therefore neither requires nor admits impassionate 
style. . 

Dr. CLarke’s, on the contrary, treats of passion. This duet bas 
by far the most capability of the three; and is, indeed, altogether 
elegant and expressive. The upper part requires only moderate 
power and compass, while the lower lies completely within the com- 
mand ofa mezzo soprano. 

We could very much wish to see some of our ablest composers en- 
ter the lists against the foreigner in this useful and delightful species 
of composition. Modelsevery where present themselves. Mozart, 
Parr, Rossini, among the moderns, are all before us, infinitely be- 
fore us, besides those of the middle and early ages. 


dl Flauto Magico, or Die Zauberflote; by Mozart, arranged 
as various pieces for the Piano Forte and Flute ad libitum; by 
Ferd. Ries, Book 1. London. The Regent’s Harmonic Insti- 
tution. 


We have taken the title of one number, but this seems to be but a 
part of a more enlarged plan, now carrying on in numbers by several 
members of the institution. Mr. J. Cramer takes “ Cosi fan 


tuti—Dr. Crorcu “Ji Don Giovanni—Mr. Carxin “ La Cle- 
menza di Tito.” 
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We begin to be almost inclined to complain of the eternal diversi- 
fication of Mozart, as the impracticable confessor did of the 
Monarch’s feeding him with'his favorite partridges—for it is toujours 
Mozart. But the world is not satiated, or supply would slacken 
with demand. Yet the Harmonic Institution comes late into the 
field, for the same thing has been long since done by Ma. Bur- 
rowEs, and we believe by other composers, though certainly not so 
completely done. There are however two or three circumstances 
that make such illustrations of a great composer desirable. First, 
that real musical excellence should supersede the common trash in 
the hands of young performers, to whom these adaptations are 
peculiarly fitted, since the foundations of good taste are thus most 
easily laid and secured. Secondly, the combination of the two 
instruments propagate a love for music, by uniting students in com- 
panionship, not only agreeable but useful in promoting and con- 
firming scientific acquisitions ; and thirdly, a point never to be dis- 
regarded in the assistance such combinations afford to the moral 
agency of music, in promoting the love of quiet domestic pleasures 
and musical society. Professors act most wisely in using every en- 
deavour to extend the consentaneous practice of their art for obvious 
reasons. Nothing has so direct a power to convert us into a musical 
nation. 

A good deal of care appears to have been bestowed upon the work 
before us. Three things are principally to be regarded—selection, 
arrangement, and the distribution of the parts. Mn. Cramer’s we 
consider to be the best, principally on account of his having selected 
the most interesting subjects; Dr. Crorca’s stands second; Mr. 
Ries’s in the next, and Mr. Carxin’s in the last place, which is 
nevertheless a place of honour. Dr. Croton has made his arrange- 
ment full and rich, but there is by places a little of the embarras de 
richesse. The main difference however between these and those of 
their predecessors lies the employment of the two instruments.— 

- Both are rendered more important, particularly the flute, which has 
not parts of the air alone allotted to it, as was almost entirely 
the case in the former adaptations, but enjoys a variety, from being 
put into occasional possession of inner parts of the harmony. These 
are not generally so simple in their construction as Mr.BuRROWES’s, 
but are almost always more full. It appears also to be intended 
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by the professors of the Institution to carry their work further than 
Mr: Burrowes has done his. 

The recommendations are those we have stated above. The airs 
are certainly well adapted to the purposes of players who have 
made some advancement. There are no where any severe difficulties 
to be overcome, and every where considerable improvement of the 
taste and present amusement to be extracted. 


How happy once; a Ballad.— Words and Music by Thomas Moore, 
Esq. London. Power. | 

For Thee; an Ariette, with an Accompaniment for the Piano Forte ; 
by J. F. Burrowes. London. Chappell and Co. 

Love in Winter ; a Ballad, with an Accompaniment for the Piano 
Forte ; by J. F. Burrowes. London. Chappell and Co. 

Dearest Ellen awake; a Serenade, composed by John Emdin, Esq. 
London. Power. 

Tell Me, ye little melancholy Tears; a favourite Canzonet, with an 
Accompaniment for the Harp or Piano Forte, composed by G 
Lanza. London. Chappell and Co. 

Sweet ure the stolen Hours of Love ; a favourite Ballad, composed by 
M. P. King. London. Clementi and Co. 

Edward; Ballad, composed by S. Webbe, Jun. London. Goul- 
ding and Co. 


To avoid as far as we can the irksomeness of repetition, we have 
here classed together a whole batch of ballads; they are all in the 
modern fashion, though it is not very easy to describe exactly what 
this modern fashion is. Often as we have had occasion to examine 
the species, we have been commonly content with the generic appel- 
lation ballad, in the consciousness that we might puzzle both our- 
selves and our readers, were we to seek out the specific distinctions. 
To constitute the modern ballad, it seems, however, essential—first, 
that the subject should be Jove, or some passion proceeding from 
love; hope, hope gratified, delight, rapture, extacy, doubt, appre- 
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hension, jealousy, despair, are all fitting themes ; but whatever shape 
the ballad assumes, there is a chivalrous devotion to the fair object, 
and tothe doom her bright eyes pronounce, which is almost worthy 
of the heroic ages. From this general classification, however, there 
is one species which differs essentially, aamely, the licentious. These 
substitute the pleasures of sense for sentiment, and inculcate what in 
the theory of love has been rarely before admitted, that variety and 
change are not only very endurable, but exceedingly common, ex- 
ceedingly venial, and upon the whole more stimulant and agreeable 
than that eternal fidelity so often sworn, and so seldom kept. This 
species aims to bring us back by a continual exposition of the effects 
of an overwrought system of enjoyment, proceeding upon the abstract 
notion of individual gratification, a system wholly selfish, to the 
employment of the intellectual powers as an incentive to the natural 
appetites, thus taking no account of their moral uses, and in that par- 
ticular, degrading humanity below even the earliest and rudest state 
of natural society. The second constituent of the modern ballad is 
melody, which must be either expressive or elegant ; it must also 
either allow to the singer scope for passionate eloquence, both musi- 
cal, rhetorical, and in some sort dramatic, or afford room for the 
freest use and interpolation of ornaments. Thirdly, except when 
sentiment wholly precludes the application of such an expedient, the 
melody must be heightened and set off with such an accompaniment 
as may satisfy the fancy and disarm the judgment. This we should 
call the machinery of the ballad. Fourthly, the air must not exceed 
a compass of nine or ten notes, and present no difficulties in execu- 
tion, that are not to be overcome by moderate powers. If allowance 
can begiven and provision made for light and shade through indefi- 
nite breaches of the time, protracting single notes, slackening or acce- 
lerating entire musical phrases, and for stropg contrast, the composi- 
tion will be rendered the more universally acceptable and effective. 
These appear to us to be the ingredients, and in proportion to the 
success with which they are either collectively or individually em- 
ployed, the ballad takes rank in the public estimation. 

The first on our list, from the pen of Mr. Moore, has much of his * 
sweetness, with none of the sometimes offensive pruriency of his muse. 
His mood is constant but despairing, and though nothing can be 
more hacknied than the general and the particular ideas which he has 
put together, their want of novelty will be thought to be redeemed 
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by the tenderness which he, none so well as he, knows bow to infuse. 
The air commences with the exact notes of an Hungarian air, used as 
a fashionable waltz, and set to words also, which we are persuaded 
has given the spark that inflamed the whole train of thought. It is 
very curious to observe how the mind, captivated by the unper- 
ceived influence of a particular strain, continues to parody the lead- 
ing ideas. Ma. Moon's ballad is open to this remark, although 
thestructure of his melody i is very different from that of its probable 
parent. The song will not want admirers, if it should fail to reach 
the extensive popularity at which some of his compositions have 
arrived. 

Ma. Burrowes’s two ballads are of a different species. ‘ For 
Thee,” the first and the best, is very showy and very effective; it is 
of the kind in which the melody itself and the accompaniment is still 
more brilliant, though by no means difficult of execution. The 
whole is very light and spirited. “ Love in Winter” is of a simpler 
cast, but not without the employment of machinery. The opening 
symphony is intended, we apprehend, to be musically descriptive, 
and to convey something like the shuddering which Purce.t has so 
finely and so appropriately given to his “ Frost Scene,” in King 
Arthur. The ballad itself is more simple than the other, though 
not absolutely the simple of this order. It is rather a com- 
posite. 

“ Dearest Elien awake,” by Mn. Emptn, an amateur well known 
by some former beautiful compositions, is also of the animated, 
airy, and ornamented kind. We regard this as a very pleasing and 
even a very interesting seng. There is opportunity of various sorts 
for the singer to display himself, and indeed we think it hardly pos- 
sible in any hands to be otherwise than agreeable. 

“ Tell me, ye little melancholy tears,” is wore Italian and more 
graceful than either of those we have spoken of; the music is in the 
style of Haypn’s canzonets, and is really good; but the words are 
somewhat mawkish, and remind us of Porg’s celebrated ‘‘ Flattering 
spread thy purple pinions.” 

Mr. Kiwa’s “ Sweet are the stolen hours of Love,” is more simple 
in its structure than any of the rest, except the first, so simple indeed 
that it does not once modulate. It is, however, a very pretty little 
sohg: Mr. Weese's Edward is of the same cast, and rises to about 
the same degree. 
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We cannot quit these compositions without remarking how the 
professor and the amateur travel on, passibus aquis, side by side. It 
is a moot point whether the latter has not been the most successful. 


with: 
Anacreontic Air, with an Introduction and Variations for the Piano 
Forte; by J. F. Burrowes. London. Chappell and Co. 


To discover any path that deviates from the vulgar track, parti- 
cularly in the broad and beaten way of writing variations upon a 
given theme, is no small proof of invention and of a fertile fancy. 
Mr. Burrowes has given us this proof in the piece before us. We 
do not mean positively to assert that every possible combination of | 
notes, in the manner of variation, is exhausted, for the world will 
bear an immense quantity of repetition before the want of novelty is 


discovered. Perhaps there is hardly another person in the three 
kingdoms so unfortunately situated in this respect as ourselves, for 
our eyes light upon all, while the field of the public vision is of 
necessity limited and partial. For this reason our judgments are 
frequently liable to be too strong for the general understanding. It 
will however scarcely be credible to the many how near exhaustion 
this particular branch of art seems to us to approximate. While 
therefore we claim allowance for ourselves on the ground of a more 
universal acquaintance with modern composition than is attainable 
by most amateurs or even professors, we are quite ready to grant 
that we may probably appear to others to perceive too strongly what 
is to them, from their comparatively limited range, absolutely im- 
perceptible. For the same reason when we do meet with novelty, 
the impression it makes upon us is proportionally deeper. This 
explanation we feel that we may have deferred too long, for in. the 
estimate of opinion, critics are but too apt to omit the consideration 
of the circumstances peculiar and proper to themselves, and if those 
circumstances were fairly taken into account, agreement would be 
far more common than it usually seems. Critical discrepancies 
arise more frequently from the qualities of those who judge than 
from those who are judged. 
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We therefore consider that we bestow no mean portion of praise 
upon Ma. Burrowes, when we say that both in the choice of his 
theme and in his treatment of it he has found, if not an absolutely 
new path, one which is by no means frequented. By <Anacreontic 
we understand song and jest, wine and roses and the fair, 

“ Midnight shout and revelry, 

Tipsy dance and jollity ; 

**# *#e 22 e Ree HE 

Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks and wreathed smiles.” 
It rejects scarcely any idea that is connected with sport and festivity. 
From these allowances we can admit into a composition founded 
upon an air of such a species, passages of strong and joyous expres- 
sion, passages that by their frequent use have come to be character- 
istic of particular instruments, and therefore bear the name of such 
instruments, as “ horn passages,” &c. and with the name awaken the 
sentiments associated with their particular tone and attributes. Of 
these combinations Mr. Burrowes has availed himself, and of the 
latter most especially in the intreduction. The variationssare not 
common-place, though it is hard to say in what their peculiarity 
consists—principally we believe in marked accentuation. In the 
third there is a series of powerful replications between the treble and 
the bass, of an Anacreontic cast, which confers great strength.— 
Even in the quadruplets and arpeggios, which make up the chiefest 
part of the rest, there is an energy anda freedom that ask a novel 
style of execution, and give a character essentially different to the 
common run of variations. 

While we are upon the subject of this composer’s productions, 
we may mention that he has published two more of his Caledonian 
Airs—“ Auld Robin Gray” and “ Auld Lang Syne.” The pathos 
of the one is well preserved, and the other is heightened by the 
brilliancy of the variations. The series improves as it proceeds. 
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Three Songs, composed with an Accompaniment for the Piano Forte ; 
by Fred. Kalkbrenner. 

Tre Canzonette Italiane, con accompagnimento di Piano Forte, la mu- 
sica di Fred. Kalkbrenner. London, (for the author) Goulding, 
D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 


> 


These are, we believe, Ma. KALKBRENNER’s first publications of 
vocal music. 

If the perfection of instrumental composition be, as before the age 
of extravaganza it was often held, the nearest approximation to the 
grace and flow of song, it might be naturally expected that we should 
find in the works of so celebrated a composer of instrumental pieces, 
those gems of melody, which in the course of his search and accumu- 
lation he had collected. This, we say, was a sort of natural expecta- 
tion in the earliest productions of sucha master. We are, therefore, 
disappointed at the outset.in perceiving that Ma. K. has gone to 
work in the ordinary manner, giving way probably to the thoughts 
that presented themselves most readily in conjunction with the words. 
The Italian canzonettes are distinguished from the generality by no 
peculiar traits. They are simply elegant. The first is descriptive 
of a silver moon, and a still night, and a nightingale. The music is 
well designated by the direction at the commencement, sempre dolce. 
The second “ Non serve il-piangere” is ina minor key, and bears resem- 
blance to one of Sor’s Ariettes, (which by the way are full of deli- 
cate passages and fine taste) ‘* Ti ricordi che giurasti.” The simili- 
tude, however, is in style—is general, not particular. The effect is 
sweetly plaintive. The third rises to the same level. 

The English songs are of more pretension. ‘* The knell of the 
brave” opens in a declamatory style, and closes pathetically. The 
effect is dramatic, and may be exalted to a considerable pitch of rhe- 
torical and vocal power. ‘ Hohenlinden”’ is (after Mr. Smitu’s of 
Liverpool) a decided failure. We cannot stoop our thoughts to Ho- 
henlinden as a ballad, and moreover, a moderate ballad. ‘ Woman” 
is truly original, words and music, and we honor the Poet whosoever 
he be, who has put the most striking and virtuous proof of female fi- 
delity in the strongest possible light. The composition is very sin- 
gular. It is however rather crude as to melody and harmony, and in 
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the very opening there is a false emphasis upon the words “ thou shalt” 
irremediable by any address on the part of the singer. These songs 
confirm our portraiture of the distinctive marks of Mr. K.’s manner 
given in our article on the Operatic Airs. 


—  — 


A Sonata for the Piano Forte, composed by J. W. Holder. London. 
Power. » 1 

La petite Sonata pour le Piano Forte, composed by J. W. Holder. 
London. Power. 

Divertimento for the Piano Forte, composed by J. W. Holder, 
London. Power. 

Light as thistle down moving, an air from Rosina, composed by Wm. 
Shield, arranged as a Rondo with an introduction for the Piano Forte, 
by J. W. Holder, Mus. Bac. Uxon. Wondon. Goulding, D’Al- 
maine, Potter, and Co. 


The three first of these compositions appear to be designed for the 
earlier stages of instruction, and they accord well with such an intent. 
It is chiefly necessary in such pieces to have regard to simple but va- 
ried construction—that they may at once excite and not discourage 
the young performer, and at the same time lead to such frequent 
changes of time and style, as may gradually advance the knowledge 
of the several elements of the art. To these requisites should be 
superadded, so much of melody as will direct the attention, interest, 
and ear, and fix the leading points in the memory. Each of these 
several objects Mr. Hotper has judiciously accomplished. 

The fourth piece is more complicated, and though interesting from 
the beauty of the theme, is scarcely calculated to claim an equal 
proportion of praise considering the class of productions against 
which it enters into competition. It is neither very easy nor very 
difficult, neither in an antiquated nor in a modern style, but there is 
a good deal of melody, and of variety, and of exercise forthe hand 
and eye. It is adapted to a class of players one step higher than the 
first three, and may probably form a link in the chain of tuition Mr. 
Howper has woven for his pupils. Directed to such a purpose, 
masters will find it useful. 
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Slowly wears the Day, Love ; composed by C. N. Bochsa. London. 
Chappell and Co. 

Annot Lyle ; composed by W. T. Parke. London. Clementi & Co. 

If ye a Highland Laddie meet ; composed by G. F. Stansbury. Lon- 
don. Clementi and Co. . 

The Maid of Devon ; composed by Miss M. Leman Rede. London. 
Clementi and Co. 

The Emblem of Love ; composed by Mrs. O’ Moran, with an Accom- 
paniment by J. Wilkins. London. + Clementi and Co. 

If Music be the Food of Love; composed by J. C. Clifton. London. 

Clementi and Co. 


When Mr. Avison, who was amongst the earliest of our country- 
men to connect literature and music, in his Essay on Musical Ex- 
pression, suggested the utility of a Review like our own, he did not 
probably foresee the flood of compositions that was, within half a 
century, to deluge the land, wave after wave, and with almost as 
little distinction as there is to be found between the billows as they 
roll to land. We stand and eye them with a curiosity so intense, 
that we are frequently bewildered and almost lost in the endeavour 
to count and describe them. A philosopher has lately employed 
himself in classifying the clouds. We know not how he has suc- 
ceeded, but our musical studies will set us to enquire; for sonatas and 
songs and divertimentos and duettinos flit by us in a succession so 
rapid, that they seem to us like such unnamed masses of light and 
shadow, of dark sublimity and illuminated beauty, as are now pass- 
ing over us; and if he has succeeded in generalizing the one, we may 
perhaps learn from him to designate the other. At present we are 
alike puzzled to give either order or variety to our subjects. 

The half dozen ballads we have now, as we have once before 
tacked together a series in the present Number, are distinguished 
only by degrees of merit. Mn. Bocusa’s reaches mediocrity, and 
scarcely rises above that level—The three next sink below it, each 
under each. 

The Emblem of Love rises-to such an elevation as very justly enti- 
titles us to recommend it'as a ballad of superior claims. It is melo- 
dious, borne up by an ornamented accompaniment; and is, in all 
respects, popular and pleasing. 
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Ma. CurTon’s canzonet is of a still higher cast. He has grap- 
pled with a most exceedingly difficult enterprize—such an one in- 
deed as but for Haypw’s success in a similar adventure, we should 
have looked towards with absolute despair. Every body knows the 
exquisite passage in Suakesreare’s Twelfth Night, “ If music be 
the food of love, play on,” as well as the words Haypw has selected, 
for the canzonet to which we allude, from the same piece, “ She never 
told her love.” We can hardly imagine any more delicate, more 
exquisite expression to convey by notes. The German composer 
has succeeded to a degeee that almost places this little air at the 
summit of his works in that species. Mr. Cxirtow has evidently 
worked after Hay pn, and he has certainly produced a singular com- 
position. There is a great deal of fancy and expression; but this 
poetry is “ high fantastical,” and if we say the melody falls short 
of our estimation, it is probably because we had raised our ori- 
ginal notions to so very strained a pitch,’ and because those notions 
in their loftiest elevation have been more than confirmed by Hay pw; 
yet Mr. Cuirrow has undoubtedly made use of the various resources 
of expression, of recitative, air, and accompaniment, with taste, 
feeling, and ability. His song is addressed to performers who pos- 
sess these requisites and imagination, with pure and sweet tone—and to 
such alone can it be safely recommended. ‘They who are conscious 
of such powers (there is no execution) will find full scope for their 
employment in “ If Music be the Food of Love.” 


Hail, George the Fourth; a new patriotic Song.—The Words by 
W. F. Collard ; the Music by F. Kalkbrenner. London. Cle- 
menti and Co. 


A short, bold, and impressive national piece, calculated for public 
celebrations: Jt is set for verse and cliorus, and is purely declama- 
tory and for efféct. 





La Solitudine, Rondo per il Piano Forte, di Fred. Kalkbrenner. Lon- 
don. Clementi and Co. and Chappell and Co. 

Polacca Rondo for the Piano Forte, composed by Fred. Kalkbrenner. 
London. Chappell and Co. and Clementi and Co. 


Rich as the first of these compositions is in ideas, we should yet say 
that there is but one—but that one 
‘* Possesses every thought, 

Fills every sense, and pants in every vein.” 

We know not whether every hearer will be subject to the same 
train of sensations we have been on listening to this beautiful produc- 
tion, but it is so peculiar in its expression, so emphatic in its language, 
so touching in its sentiments, it kindles with such rapidity, and glows 
with such fires, that we should almost be content to stake our charac- 
ter for the interpretation of the poetry of music, upon being able to 
follow out every rising passion that springs spontaneously from the 
one—the burning thought of which we imagine La Solitudine to be the 
offspring. To those who have dwelt, or who love to dwell upon one 
sole object till they feel the scalding tear flow down the cheek, who 
can build in fancy those airy dreams, and follow those fiery shapes 
that lead on such fond vision-makers—to those who can understand 
sensations we will not now trace in characters more legible, we re- 
commend La Solitudine. They will find “ food for meditation.” 

The Polacca is not less excellent in the riches of the mind; but if 
Mr. KALKBRENNER has sacrificed less to the graces, less to tender 
sentiment, there is more of his general vigour, both of invention and 
of hand—less of melody and flow—more of modulation and execution. 
but it stands, in our estimation, amongst his happy efforts, and would 
afford scope for analysis and an exposition of the means by which 
art discourses. We are well inclined to attempt such an elucidation, 
and at some future time shall enter upon the task, though from other 
materials, as we doubt not to enjoy from Mr. K.’s prolific pen abun- 
dant opportunity, as well as from other “ masters of the song.” At _ 
present we must hasten to a work of less difficulty, and conclude 
our very abridged chronicle of publications, in order to afford out 
readers a bird’s-eye view of the practical progression of the scienoe 
in that region which concentrates and projects all its rays. 
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APRIL, 1820. 


SKETCH OF THE STATE OF MUSIC IN LONDON. 


Great changes in art happen but seldom, and still more seldom 
very suddenly. For although there are no means to which genius 


‘appeals so general, and through which its discoveries can be so rapid- 


ly diffused as by the attention and admiration of popular assemblies, 
yet the transitions the arts undergo are commonly progressive, con- 
sisting rather of fresh modifications of former principles and gradual 
improvements in practice, than of new inventions or of the addition 
of new parts of striking power and effect. The increased desire for 
instrumental above vocal perfection, has been the growth of nearly 
half a century, and the aberration from expression, properly so 
called, to agility in vocal execution, has been at least half that pe- 
riod in accomplishing. These visible transmutations in the taste of 
the artist and the public, which formed the basis of our essay when 
we last year invited the notice of our readers to the progress of music 
in the metropolis of England, still hold their course, and retain an in- 
fluence which the character of the age is not likely soon to abate, 
except perhaps so far as instrumental-music is concerned. Yet to 
stop where we are, even in this respect, will not be easy, if at all 
practicable. The problem stands thus. The division of the labour 
of art has become so minute in consequence of the encouragement 
which growing taste and overflowing affluence have been eager to 
bestow, that nothing short of the most absolute perfection is listened 
to with delight. The stimulus therefore is in excess, and conse- 
quently the most intense application of mind is bent to the task, and 
the most finished results are attained.’ The prodigious acquisitions 
which are thus made, implying not extreme labour alone but extra- 
ordinary aptitude, (for it is the combined production of both that is 
now honoured and rewarded) will have a tendency to decrease com- 
petition, in consideration of the dubious chance of exaltation, while 
a degree of disregard in the public towards all music but the most 
magnificent and the most complete in effect, will unite with the diffi- 
culty of attainment in banishing that more sober and certain conti- 
nuance of pleasure that waits upon the art in its lower stages of pro- 
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gression. These results are no more than the inevitable laws of or- 
ganic life ordain. When accustomed to excellence, the senses can- 
not relax to any thing below it. Every circumstance connected 
with our being demonstrates that progression is indispensible. Un- 
less, therefore, it can be shown that it is within the scope of talent to 
ascend much higher, (which we scarcely think it can be) there is lit- 
tle more to expect than fresh and more general modifications and 
embellishments of understood principles. 

There are too other conditions annexed to pre-eminent station in ° 
art, from which we more than suspect the world of art itself begins to 
find some inconveniences and some discomforts. Refinement de- 
mands a train of attendant luxuries, both intellectual and general— 
these create large expences, and large expences are only to be com- 
pensated by enormous emoluments, such indeed as to the common 
judgment seem vastly to transcend the value of the object when it is 
attained. Hence, larger drains are made upon the public pursethan 
the public purse can afford; the current gradually diminishes, and 
professors are disappointed when they reach that land of promise, 
which hopeful expectation painted with such bright colours, and il- 
luminated with beams of gold. In the mean time music has found 
its way into the chamber of almost every family, and the charm of 
private society is enhanced and enforced by the admonitions of ceco- 
nomy. These conjoint influences have a constant tendency to nar- 
row the circle, and limit the sway of public exhibitions of the art, 
which are now not to be enjoyed with any thing like frequency, ex- 
cept by the most opulent, and the devotion of such personages is 
diverted by the numberless though almost nameless claims which 
wealth and condition lay upon time. We are also to take into view 
the multiplication of the places of musical resort, producing a com- 
petition fatal to them almost all in turn. For they have come now to 
levy a contribution most extraordinary in its amount when the several 
subscriptions are computed together. A sum perfectly astonishing is 
annually collected at the opera, the subscription and benefit concerts, 
and we shall find that the present season has been and will be far more 
abundant in this species of temptation than perhaps any former date. 
Those who undertake these speculations must suffer, and indeed the 
number of absentees will reduce the amount expended, although (from 
the ties which people of a certain rank lie under, and which as it 
were compel them to be frequently present at places of fashionable 
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resort,) the demand will be more heavily felt by those who remain. 
Thus we think it is demonstrable upon general principles, that art 
in hastening to its acme, is hastening towards its decline with a 
celerity more than natural, except to very high civilization. It fol- 
lows however from the same premises, that the public ruin is toa 
certain degree the private exaltation of music. For since the love of 
its enjoyment has taken deep root in the nation, and since its shoots 
are spread throughout the whole population, it can never be eradi- 
cated, and perhaps it makes a part and not a very inconsiderable 
part of the question, whether universality of support will not com- 
pensate the partial defection of its more affluent patrons? We 
heartily wish that such may be found to be the fact, because there 
will then be no reason to doubt, that it will revive and flourish should 
there be, as we apprehend there is already, a temporary declension 
in the support extended to its public exercise. 

The most expensive, most fashionable, and in every sense the place 
of amusement amongst those most important to music that claims 
our notice, is the Italian Opera House, and low as it had last year 
sunk, it has during the present season found even a lower deep. 
Mapame Bettocar and Miss Corat still retain their divided 
supremacy. The additions to the vocal weakness of the company 
this season, are Sicnors Brancuat, Torri, and ALBert, two tenors 
and abarytone. Sicgnor Brancnt has a heavier voice than gene- 
rally belongs to singers of his class, and there is nothing in his style 
to compensate for his lack-lustre tones. His science and execution, 
were the natural organ finer, would carry him to greater elevation, 
but as he is, he never rescues his auditor from neutral indifference.— 
All that we have heard of him, whether on the boards of the King’s 
Theatre or in the orchestra of the Philharmonic, just leaves us not 
dissatisfied. Signor ToerRt is not higher than a third rate, feeble in 
every respect, and totally unequal to sustain any character of repu- 
tation. Signor Apert is a little above Signor Torri as a 
singer and his inferior as an actor. The astute and vivacious valet 
of the Count Almaviva would have had as lively a representative in a 
hogshead of sugar or a tun of oil, could motion have been imparted by 
mechanism to the ** bulk of spirit void.” Such, however, with the 
help of Signors Amprocetri and AnarisaNni are the singers se- 
lected from Italy, the fraitful parent of vocal art, to sustain the 
King’s Theatre of England! 
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Nor is it in these poor substitutes the deficiency alone is visible.—. 
There is a general languor pervading the whole establishment that 
betrays its internal weakness. The season commenced on the 18th 
of December, in consequence of the earlier arrival of the families in 
town caused by the meeting of Parliament, yet from that period to 
the present only two new Operas have been given, La Cenerentola of 
Rossin1, and Gastone e Bayardo, the composition of Sicnor Live- 
RATI. Ifneither of these have produced theslightest effect—if public 
sensation has stood nearly at the same point (just above freezing) 
under the occasional gleams that enlighten and refresh Rossn1’s sti- 
mulant atmosphere, as under the clouds and oppressive temperature of 
Liverati’s gloom, it is to be attributed to the defects of execution. 
For although scientific, animated, and endowed singers cannot trans- 
mute bad music into good, they never fail to render parts prominent, 
to contrast their own brilliancy with the dullness of the composer ; 
in a word, never to leave us in a perpetually torpid state. Such, 
however, has been the effect both of La Cenerentola and of Gastone e 
Bayardo. Yet who would expect the same result from a comic 
opera by Rossin1, and aserious one by Liverati1? But so it is.— 
And it will probably, ere long, bea question seriously entertained by 
the public, whether the enormous sum levied for this amusement—a 
sum probably more than double that afforded for the support of the 
finest theatres of the Continent, be nat very ill-compensated by the 
meagre amusement the King’s Theatre affords. Of the band we may 
speak in unqualified terms of praise; but the other departments, so 
far as they concern the music and performance of opera, appear to 
us to be far below any former season, and so poor, considering the 
amount of the contribution frem the public, as to set computation at 
defiance. If the Italian Opera of London holds the rank it ought 
to assume, as compared with the Foreign Theatres—that is to say, if 
it be the first in Europe, as the receipts give the subscribers and the 
public a full title to expect it should be, Music has lamentably de- 
clined, and the Continent has ceased to send forth singers of pre- 
eminent ability, In justice to the efforts of the management, we 
ought to state that Garcra was understood to be engaged for a part 
of the season, and a negociation with CataLans announced. Half 
of the period has however expired, and Signor Gagcra is still at 
Paris. Biancat has taken his part in the revived Ii Flauto Ma- 
gico, and Carawani’s decision has not yet beenannounced. Silence 
however sometimes speaks. 
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Of the great English Theatres, Daunv-ane has taken the lead 
in musical arrangements. To Mr. Brasam and Miss Carew has 
been added Maname Vestris, a valuable acquisition to the house. 
This singer was for a short time engaged at the King’s Theatre some 
yeats ago, and has since sung at some of the theatres abroad. She 
has @ mezzo soprano voice, of more extended compass than is usual, 
very sweet and pure, and her style is more that of true expression 
than of modern agility. - The Siege of Belgrade and Artarerxes have 
been revived, and in the latter IncLepon® re-appeared. Anne's 
opera is reduced in duration by the abridgement of some of the réci- 
tatives—but this is the material alteration it has undérgone ini tefit- 
ting it for the taste of a generation later by more than half a century 
than its author. Not so poor Inct#pon, upon whom time lias laid 
a heavier hand: it is yet perliaps matter of sutprize, that so mach 
voice should remain, after so much wear and tear as he has known. 

Covent Garpen, though not without vocal talent, has yet not 
given such decided countenance to opera as last year, when Mo- 
zant’s Figaro and Rossin1's Il Barbiere di Siviglia wete adapted 
to the English stage, and when Mis. Dictons again presented her- 
self, aftet a long absence, to her countrymen. This season the 
music has been ititetwoven, as in Tike Comedy of Errors, Foanhoe, 
&e. making it episodical rathet than principal. The novelty of the 
year is Miss M. Tree, a young singer whose meérits have already 
raised het to a high degree of favour with the public. Het voice is 
perhaps of as gteat compass as that of her coddjutot, Misé Ste- 
PHEeNs—but it has neither the volame; the richness, not the sweet- 
néss. It varies ii quality, and the lower notes ate better than the 
higher. Her execution is brilliant, but teduced in effect (patticu- 
larly to English ears) by the too frequent and too forceful usé of the 
portamento or glide. Théré is no ofnatiént so dangerous, particu- 
larly in English singing, as this; for itistead of softenitig the abrupt 
transitions of distant intervals (for which purpose it is finely employ- 
ed by the Italiatis), instead of bestowing a pathétic éxpression, if 
done in the slightest degree too violently, it has a most anpleasant 
atid né@uséous éffect, particulatly in ascending—an effect which the 
last epithet aloé will convey: Sogénerally doés Miss Tree adopt 
it, that it infects het whole style, desiroys het articulation, and 


. For a detailed account of this etice favorite ielodist, see vol. 1, page 78. 
8c 2 
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levels all discrimination as to sentiment. With a grain of allow- 
ance for this defect, there has however been no candidate for public 
estimation, so promising as this young lady, since Miss Sterasne, 
within the range of the Theatres. 

The three permanent establishments, Tue Antient and Voca. 
Concerts and the Puitnarmonic, have this year lost none of 
their enthusiasm, grandeur, and striking solidity, They are, as they 
have been, the depositories of high science. Tue Antizent Con- 
CERT keeps the even tenor of its way, distinguished by the patronage 
of the noble, the dignified, the affluent, the scientific, never relaxing 
the purity of its principles or its practice, preserving by a sort of 
4raditionary process of instruction, the chastity of manner and the 
perfection of expressive execution. 

Tue Vocat Concert, composed as nearly as possible of the 
same musical elements, but extending its grasp to contemporary as 
well as to excellences of older date, should seem to offer a larger 
field for public satisfaction, for an expectancy more universal. The 
fulfilment has always made good the promise. Most of the novelty, 
either in composition, or in vocal or instrumental performance, that 
has had any allowed title to the regard of true science, has here at 
all times found ready introduction. We regret therefore to perceive 
that a subscription for the half of the concerts has been subsequently 
proposed, in consequence of unpropitious circumstances attending 
the season ; but we trust that nothing so derogatory to fine taste can 
have happened as a secession from these Concerts, on any other 
grounds than those alledged, viz. the absence of the fashionable 
world in consequence of the early assembling and sudden dissolution 
of Parliament, from the metropolis. 

No name of consequence has been yet added to the vocal list of 
either of these concerts. Mr, BaRTLEMAN, we are glad to state, 
has returned to the exercise of his profession, with some slight sub- 
traction from his meridian powers, yet with those powers far less 
impaired by his long and most painful indisposition than even his 
most ardent admirers and most sanguine friends could have hoped. 
Nature has borne up wonderfully, and there is reason to believe, 
that when recruited by society and braced by air and exercise, and 
above all, confirmed by the delight of continued enjoyment of 
health, he will be equal to sustain his high place with undiminished 
repntation, and a respect. augmented by long service.-' 
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M. Bocusa has played with the most brilliant success. We have 
already endeavoured to convey a general idea of the great talents of 
this professor, both as a performer and a composer,* but we can 
very inadequately express the impression made by his fire, force and 
feeling, by the power of his tone, the changeful variety of his man- 
ner, informed with sensibility that disdaining controul flames forth 
in every note, by the brilliancy and the delicacy of his execution, 
and by the entire command of style he exhibits. He is received in 
London with enthusiasm, and we understand that in his provincial 
engagements he has not less delighted his auditors. 

It was announced in the advertisements previous to the commence- 
ment of the present season, that a distinguished female singer was 
engaged, and the allusion was to Mapame Mara. The subscribers 
were not however to be gratified by that justly celebrated virtuosa, 
who has sung only one night before a London audience since her re- 
appearance in this country. 

Mapame Mara is now in her seventieth year, having been born 
at Cassel in 1750. She left England in 1802, with powers astonish- 
ingly preserved, considering her long: professional labours.t Her 
last performance was on the third of June in that year, when Mrs. 
BILLINGTON sung a duet with her, a test of power from which she 
came off with undiminished reputation. Since that period Mara 
has resided principally in Russia, and at the conflagration of Mos- 
cow suffered severely in her property. Towards the close of the last 
or the beginning of the present year she returned to London, and 
determined on presenting herself once more to the judgment of the 
English public, who had reverenced her name so highly and so 
long. Her resolution, we understand to have been, to suffer no one 
to hear her in private—to give one concert—and to suspend her 
after engagements upon the success of her first night. “If, she is - 
reported to have said, “I fail to please, the receipts of one night 
will be no unpardonable exaction upon the public for an old servant, 
and I shall bow to their decision; if 1 succeed, as I trust I shall, I 
can then make engagements without imputation.” 

This resolution we believe was kept very stedfastly, and a concert 
in the Opera-house itself was announced for Thursday, March 16. 


* Vol. % Page 221. 
+ Fora c character of this great singer, as compared with Bruiine- 
tow and CaTAvant, see vol. 1, page 171. 
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The evening arrived, and we were somewhat surprized to find the 
house not more than one-third full, as our own curiosity to compare 
the excellence which had rivetted and enraptured our early pre. 
possessions, and fixed almost all our notions of grandeur of style 
and expression, with our later impressions from the various exercise 
of art, was at its pitch. But though our curiosity was excited, our 
expectations were certainly not high, for we had small hopes of the 
endurance of the necessary physical power to a period of life so pro- 
tracted. They were perhaps lowered by the songs announced. 
Mara’s fame was built principally upon Hanpet—upon “J know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” “ Farewell, ye limpid springs,” and airs 
of such sublime expression ; when therefore we saw her descending 
to * What though I trace,” which, though a fine composition, can- 
not be classed either in grandeur, dignity, or pathos with the first- 
named songs, we could not forbear to omen the departure of the 
greater and finer requisites. But our descent, however deep, was 
doomed to be gradual. At the very moment of the most impatient 
anticipation, when Mara herself should have appeared, the long- 
drawn visage of Mr. Betxamy; in the character of an apologist, 
presented itself at the front of the stage. He said MADamé Mara 
laboured under a severe cold and hoarseness, but rather than post- 
pone her concert (the night had been once changed) she had deter- 
mined to use her best endeavours, towards which he was sent to 
solicit the indulgence of the audience. 

At length came Mapame Mana, with far more of animation and 
of vigor than nature indulges to the million of het children at the 
age of three score and ten. She sung an ait of GueniELmi’s, 
‘6 What though I trace,” and a cavatina by Parr, “ Quale smania 
in alma io sento.” We love not to dwell upon the painful recital of 
the details of decay, but our readers have a right to claim from us, 
with regard to so eminent a person, some authentic particulars.— 
Her voice then was less feeble, less tremulous, less attenuated than 
could have been pre-supposed ; but the energy and forte were éx- 
hausted, and these mere the attributes of Mara, That solemn in- 
spiration, that majesty and fervour that kept almost equal pace with 
the mest sablime sentences of hely writ, that delicacy and purity of 
expression, * that spoke so sweetly and so well” the finest accor- 
dance of sentiment and of sound, of all the high affections that warm 
and elevate the human heart, were passed away ; and it is remark- 
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able that even the chastity of her style and of ornament seemed to 
beno more. The graces she used, bore no comparison with moderna 
inyention, while into the middle of “ What though I trace”—upon 
the word Lshe introduced a roulade of three ascending and five 
descending notes; the passage was both vulgar and impertinent to 
its position. After this song the attention of the audience was 
scarcely respectful; and those who can never forget her former 
elevation, lamented feelingly that the sun of Tuz Mara, shorn of 
its beams, should have set so ingloriously midst clouds and mists 
and darkness. 

Before we quit the subject of Taz Vocat Concerts, it may be 
useful to the conductors to know something of the true state of public 
opinion. It is universally admitted that in all the real excellences— 
in point of precision, unity of effect, fine taste, and finished execu- 
tion, these concerts are not to be exceeded, if they are even equalled ; 
but, say the audiences, there is a heaviness arising out of sameness in 
selection. Admitting that there may be some truth in the objection, 
the public, we think, are scarcely enough alive to the tremendous dif- 
ficulties which surround the caterers for such entertainments. In 
the public mind three principles are ever struggling for ascendancy— 
prescription, habit, and love of variety. Prescription operates with 
regard to persons :— Who would listen to any other singer than Bar- 
TLEMAN in “ Let the dreadful engines,” “ The Frost scene,” and many 
other songs we could enumerate? Who would sit patiently while 
“ Alexis,” Gentle Lyre,” or “ Odi grand Ombra,” were sung by any 
other than VauGHan? This determination to be disappointed with 
any other than the fayorite singers runs through the whole list of po- 
pular compositions. Then comes habit:—“I do so love to hear 
Mad Bess,” —* I wish so much for “O Lord have mercy upon me,” — 
“ What would I give to enjoy “‘ The Soldier’s dream,” say old and 
leatling dilettanti. Thus the predilections of a great part of the au- 
dience fall in with the inclinations of the performers, who are natural- 
ly influenced by the desire of gratifying their hearers in the highest 
degree, and at the same time of sustaining their own reputation at its 
pitch and altitude. They who have not tried the experiment would 
be surprised to find how few songs there are which really contain 
those elements upon which a singer can build a great reputation; 
again their number is reduced, so far as his choice is concerned, by 
peculiarity of style, not only as respects the subject, but also as re- 
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spects his own manner, compass, and various other circumstances, 
that unfit them for his powers. Singers know that they are but too 
often blamed for apparent failure or decline, when the fault lies in the 
composition they sing. Who, for instance, can raise any other songs 
to the same pitch of expression with those we have above named ? 
In what other recitative and air does Branam rise to the sublimity 
of “ Comfort ye my people,” or to the passion of “ Deeper anddeeper 
still?” These reflections naturally coincide with the necessity of ease, 
and the multiplicity of engagements ; singers* are glad to excuse them- 
selves from the search after novelty,t till they feel the wearisome ef- 
fects of repetition in purse and person. Indeed such compositions are 
rare in England ; *‘ Gentle lyre” and “ The Soldier's dream” are 
the only tenor songs of high celebrity the last twenty-five years have 
produced. Dr. Catcort and Mr. Horsey have given greater 
scope to the bass, while scarcely a single soprano song has attached 
and retained public esteem during the same period. Ballads tht en- 
joy a short and bright existence, and the last bravura from the last 
new opera afford the sole supply. Hanpex and Arne, after all, 
are the grand classical resources. It must therefore be confessed 
that in one elevated department there is a conspicuous want of novel- 
ty. The art of conducting then lies in learning to balance love of ex- 
cellence against desire for what is new. It has always appeared to 
our judgment, that taking into view the limitations to which they are 
compelled to bend, the conductors of the Vocal Concerts have exhi- 
bited an admirable judgment in this particular. Their reign has 
been long and prosperous. In order to protract its duration and en- 
sure its prosperity, may it not be worth while to consider the means 
of stimulating our English composers gnd of enlarging the stock list 


* The writer of this article retiarked to an eminent public singer, at one of 
the rehearsals of the Antient Concerts this season, that Mrs. Satmon’s voice 
appeared to have lost some of it freshness. ‘‘ Has it indeed,” said the professor 
archly. ‘I will tell you the history of Mrs. Satmon’s last week’s public en- 
gagements :—On Monday morning she sung at the rehearsal of the Antient Con- 
cert; at night at the Philharmonic. On Tuesday night at Oxford. On 
Wednesday night in the Oratorio, and at the Antient Concert. On Thaurs- 
day night at Oxford. On Friday at Bath. On Saturday at Bristol, and 
here she is againon Monday morning. There is then some reason to suppose 
she is not quite fresh.” Such industry is not less astonishing than the power to 

+ Max. Bramam is almost the only singer who takes a wide and lofty 
and even this is oflate. This excursion is however honorable both to kis judg. 
ment and his genius. 
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of the songs of the principal performers? Sure we are that this is the 
only expedient that remains untried ; every thing that taste, talent, 
ancient learning, and modern improvement have furnished has been 
eagerly sought. Whether more can be effected may perhaps afford 
the subject of an experiment. To beguile the time we must look 
like thetime. If this fails, the thing is worn out or the fashion has 
changed; for in point of real excellence, Tae Vocat Concerts 
will not be surpassed. Insulated Concerts cannot be expected to de- 
monstrate that uniform precision of execution that belongs to bands 
so trained in conjunction as those of the three great orchestral establish- 
ments. In other respects our observations are not applicable to the 
vocal alone, they might include the whole circle of metropolitan con- 
certs, the Philharmonic only excepted. 

In our last sketch of the state of music in London* we briefly re- 
marked upon the rise of instrumental music, and its probable causes. 
Intimately connected with both, stands the society we have just 
named, a society established to rescue instrumental performance 
from the neglect into which it seemed likely to sink after the decline 
of Satomon’s and Tae Proresstonat Concerts. Tue Pui- 
HARMONte has not this year increased in reputation ; a slight relax- 
ation towards the interspersion of more vocal music is visible. 

Daring the season there have been of course some novelties in 
composition. A symphony of Mr. Spor was well received, but 
did not excite extraordinary sensation. A quartet of Mayseper, 
(of which by the way Mr. Mort played the principal part admir- 
ably) with regard to extravaganza, oul-Beethoven’s Beethoven, but it 
had little of his genius, his richness or combination. It is one of the 
things most calculated to make even enthusiasts feel that in music as 
in life, good sense is indispensible to real excellence. It is however 
probable, that the taste for romancing will be pushed into yet 
stronger absurdity before the perverted judgment of the many will 
be corrected and brought back to truth. Perhaps no more sufficient 
proof is necessary than the comparative tameness with which Mo- 
ZART’s most masterly sinfonia, in C (No. 1) was received, and the 
applauses lavished on Beetuoven’s, in C minor, on the fifth night. 
Insensibility to so perfect a work can only be accounted for by this 
rage for extravagance. On the same evening a concerto, by the 


* Vol. 1. p. 400. 
VOL. II. NO. VII. 3p 
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same author, was performed for the first time in this country by 
Mr, Neate. Beetsoven wrote it expressly for himself, but.his 
slovenly habits of execution were unequal to the task. The tutti in- 
troduction is, fine, and the executive parts for the piano forte very 
various, very difficult, and at times very effective, though. frequently 
incongruous. Mr, Nears played with remarkable brilliancy, and 
was greeted with never-ending applause. Sprontin1’s overture 
( Fernand Cortez). was positively ridiculous. 

The playing of Mr. Srour, a celebrated violinist, has been the 
grand circumstance of attraction during the season. A critic at 
Rome has said of this artist, that “ he was the greatest singer upon 
the violin ever heard,” (Algemeine Musikalische Zeitung), the 
highest compliment perhaps that can be paid to an instrumentalist. 
He first played a concerto in the dramatic style: the composition 
was very clever, and classed under its proper head. A,quartet, in 
which he afterwards assisted, was so entirely calculated to display 
the single performer as to injure its effect as a concerted piece. His 
manner is totally without pretension ; his. tone fine, his intonation 
admirable, and his execution of the most finished order. But as.all 
exceedingly minute polish is apt to diminish force, the impression 
upon some was that he wanted fire; but much of this objection 
vanishes on frequent hearing. He certainly does not. possess the 
energetic bowing of the school of Viort1, which is a disadvantage, 
for a solo player ought in his very sweetest passages to have a cha- 
racter of vigour; and the position of his hand is peculiar, owing 
ptobably to the length of his fingers, (he is upwards of 6 feet high.) 
There is alsoa peculiarity in the fitting up, of his violin, the tail- 
piece being considerably shorter than those in general use, This 
construction is;said to give a quicker retugn of the string from the 
finger-board, and to confer greater facility in execution, Mar. 
Sronr has given very various proofs of ability at different, concerts. 
At that for the benefit of the New Musical Fund he played an air 
of Mozart’s with variations. The theme was,touched with prodi- 
gious feeling and. taste, and he introduced staccato, runs.into the. 
variations with admirable skill and effect. The only slight, draw- 
back to praise was, that in some of the extreme transitions from low 
to high notes, the intonation was occasionally imperfect. 

In our former article we also noticed the Amateur City Con- 
cert, with that satisfaction which it is natural to feel at seeing opu- 
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lence ally itself to art. We have since enquired into the formation 
of thisestablisliment, and we find particulars enough to make it at no 
very remote period, (probably in our next) the subject of a separate 
article. In the mean while, however, it forms.a distinguished point 
in a ‘sketch, which professes to enumerate the details of the state of 
music in the metropolis. These concerts have given great satisfac- 
tion ; such high pleasure indeed that their revival with redoubled spi- 
rit next season, is fully anticipated. The list of subscribers is beforc 
us, amounting to five hundred. The entire management is entrusted 
to a committee of twenty gentlemen, ten of whom are entitled thic 
musical committee. By one of these the music for the night is se- 
lected, Sitar Georcs Smart conducted, and Messrs. SPAGNOLET- 
t1 and Loner led. The band was numerous and choice, consisting 
principally of instramentalists engaged at the PoiLHarRmonic, in- 
termixed with about sixteen amateurs, (who submit to tlie severest 
restrictions with respect toxehearsals), and the vocal list is not less 
various and high in scientific merit. The selections have the predo- 
minant characteristics of the time, viz. the leaning to the music otf 
foreign composers, amongst whom Mozart in the vocal, and 
Haypy and Beetuoven in the instrumental departments, stand 
conspicuous. The programmes are, however, very various, and our 
own composers meet respectful attention. The names of Artwoop, 
Bisuor, Horsvey, and ©. Porrer appear, and a Gloria in excel- 
Hus, amongst other things, was expressly composed for these concerts 
by Ma. Horswey, and presented to'the directors. After the task of 
selection, the whole musical management lies, we believe, with Sir 
Groree Smant, who has derived great credit from the arrange- 
ments. At one of the concerts Mapame Srour played in duet on 
the harp, with her husband on the violin, and manifested great abi- 
lity. It was a highly finished performance in every point. 

To the permanent establishments of the other end of the town, have 
just been added, a series of six grand subscription concerts, at the 
Argyll Rooms, Many of our readers are yet perhaps to learn, that 
this splendid suite of apartments has been appended to the other ob- 
jects of the Regent’s (now the Royal) Harmonic Institution, and pre- 
pared at a vast expence, for the several uses-of concerts, plays, mas- 
querades, and assemblies. They are noble rooms, and consist of 
four saloons, in one of which the refreshments are given, and in ano- 
ther the public performances. The latier is more spacious (we be- 
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lieve) than any other in London, the Opera Concert Room per- 
hapsexcepted. The proportions are considered to be very fine. At 
one end is the platform, employed either as a stage or an orchestra ; 
at theother, four tiers of boxes. The sides are decorated with gigan- 
tic appropriate mythological figures, discreditably painted, and 
the whole appearance is shewy, but we think cold, and by parts 
heavy, as to design and execution. The other apartments are far 
more rich and tasteful. The approaches unfortunately are confined, 
an error which the Institution will probably see sufficient cause to 
correct. The rooms were first opened on the 28th of February, with 
a grand miscellaneous concert, and since that period they have been 
engaged almost nightly. The Philharmonic also hold their concerts 
here. The series of performances which has led to this description, 
has been established since the engagement of the rooms by that soci- 
ety, and without entering too deeply into the nature of that engage- 
ment, we have some reason to think the Philharmonic may consider 
their plan as virtually infringed by the attempt to establish, we will 
not call it a hostile concert, but one which is most likely to interfere 
with the purposes of the original Institution. We allude to the cir- 
cumstance, solely because we consider that the interests of music are 
deeply involved in the unity of its professors, and those of such a 
body of musicians ought to be studiously guarded against even the 
semblance of partial encroachments. The Argyll concerts are sup- 
ported by the most eminent professors, upon the principle, as it ap- 
pears, of mutual concession. The leaders are Messrs. F, Cramer, 
Lover, SpaGnoxett1, and Sponr. The conductors, Messrs. 
Atrwoop, Cramer, Croton, Greatorex, and C. Knyverr. 
The instrumental and vocal bands comprehend almost every dis- 
tinguished name in the long catalogue of talent. The selections are 
to consist of equal portions of vocal and instrumental music, and to 
be chiefly modern, with a suitable commixture of such M.S. compo- 
sitions of decided merit, as it is within the power of the conductors to 
obtain. They began onthe 20th of April, and will terminate on the 
29th of June, being on the Thursday evening. 

There is a regulation to which we entreat earnest notice, for it 
seems as if the directors of public amusements were beginning to 
attend seriously to the irksomeness and inconvenience of the enor- 
mous length to which such entertainments are commonly protracted. 
The concerts, it is stated, are to begin at half-past eight, and end 
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about eleven o’clock—thus allotting not more than two hours and a 
half for their entire duration. The arrangement is very sensible in 
every point of view, for all our public amusements are much too 
long. It is the vulgar and coarse appetite alone that gloats on 
quantity. The earlier Philharmonic concerts never exceeded this 
duration, nor was any one scarcely seen to go away before the end. 
It is no longer so. 

Me. Pro Crancuettini, whom the world remembers as a youth 
of promising talent, has returned from the study of dramatic vocal 
composition at Naples, under ZinGaReLwi, during the last five 
years, and has presented himself to the public as a composer. On 
the 17th of April he gave “a sacred vocal concert’’ at the Argyle 
Rooms, when he produced an English cantata for soprano and tenor 
(principals) and a chorus; the words from Mitton. It was an 
effort worthy an ardent mind to grapple with the purest, most ex- 
alted, most sublime amatory expression in the language ; ‘and 
though the success was scarcely equal to the hardihood of the adven- 
ture, the composer appeared to fail rather from the great expectations 
excited by the gigantic standard of the poet, than from admeasure- 
ment with the men of his own time. The music was unequal—if it 
rose for a period it sunk also to common place recollections, which 
marred the uniformity of effect. The air of Eve was the most cap- 
tivating part of the composition. The singing of Mr. Branam and 
Mas. Saumon did the work justice. Mr. C. afterwards played a not 
very interesting concerto of his own in a good style. A M.S. orato- 
rio of Paistpuxo ended, asa M.S. overture of Guucx began the 
concert, with novelty, and novelty from canonized musicians. The 
choral part was destroyed by imperfect performance. The solos 
were well sustained by Signors ANGRIsANI and Brancai and Miss 
Corr, and the composition was very fine and imposing. 

The oratorios this season have been given on alternate nights at 
Covent-garden and at: Drury-lane; and the Cobourg Theatre has 
also been opened for this species of musical performance on the 
Friday evenings during Lent. The first was under the direction of 
Mar. Bisnop, the second under the conduct of Sia G. Smarr. 
At the Cobourg Theatre Mr. Ware led, and Mr. AnsELt was at 
the organ. The singers at the two great theatres were nearly the 
same—Messzs. Baauam, Pyne, Terrair, Goutpex, Swirt, 
Tinney, and Netson—(these three last at Covent-garden, and-for 
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one night Ma. Baatieman, as basses)—Sicnors ANGRIsANi 
and.AmenoGetti have also sung occasionally. The females were, 
Mas. Saumon, Miss Sternens, Miss Goopatt, Miss M. Tree, 
Mies Canew, Miss Povey, and Miss Cusitr. The Cobourg 
bad the two Misses Coras, Signor Amprogerti, Mr. Peax- 
man, ‘and Mr. Hicgman. These selections have departed so 
widely from the pristine intention, that it is quite a mockery to pto- 
hibit the theatres from the exhibition of stage plays, to ‘admit the 
substitution.of such concerts as bearing any affinity to religion.* To 
the variety .in selection which the oratorios exhibit, they add a 
curious proof of the increasing taste for Italian music, which is 
now rapidly diffusing itself through even the middle ranks of 
society. We observed that the comic songs and duets of Signor 
AmBroGetTi (who appears like the Flamen of ‘these new orgits,) 
were most rapturously received, and particularly by the pit. 

Covent-garden was less prolific in new music than Drury-lane. 
The Battle of the Angels, a scene by Bisuor, the words from Mit- 
TON, afforded great scope for Mr. Branam’s powerful dramatic 
expression. An Italian song of Socner, composed for Ma. Pyne, 
and WinteR’s grand Battle Sinfonia are the only novelties which 
strike us. 

At Drury-lane, Sin G. Suant produced a “ Miserere,” by 
Winter, Mapame Bexritocmi gave a grand scena, by Mayer, 
and Ma. Nenson two M.S. songs—one “ The spirit of the storm,” 
by Peray, (of Norwich) and the other a recitative and air, “ O 
Liberty,” by Moss. 

Among the new singers, Miss Povey and Mies R. Corai alove 
appear to stand conspicuously forth. Miss P. is of considerable 
proutise ; her voice is rich, pure, and brilliant; her style chaste, and 
her expression legitimate, neither savouring of force nor affectation. 
Miss Rosauiz Cora has been heard before; she has however a 
good voice, and the first dawnings of the delightful execution of her 
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sister. The dialect of the Northern. metropolis somewhat reduces ; 
the excellence of her English singing. 

Before we quit the oratogios, we must say a few words apon the 
barbarous taste which displays itself in the national adoption of the 
congregation of noises, called Battle Sinfonias. Our philosophers, 
it seems, knew little of the matter, who considered like Anam 
SuitnH “that it would be a.strange entertainment, which consisted 
altogether of the imitations of hatred and resentment.” Here how- 
ever we have hatred and resentment in their worst forma, battle and 
marder. Let our readers, who have never been present at one of 
these noise-makings, imagine.a re-inforcement tothe regular band, of 
trumpets, trombanes, side drums, and the most stunning instruments, 
Then came two tremendous bass drums, untuneable and untaned, 
which are placed like beer barrels at a country wake, upon:stools in 
the front of the stage, These are to represent the firing, of the, great. 
artillery—the cannoneers being furnished with huge bludgeons, . 
like the “* Salvage men” upon St. Dunstan’s clock in the Strand. 
The small arms are imitated by that dulcet instrument called, in the 
catalogue of the stage property-man, a crash, being a,,combination 
allied in mechanism, and, effect to the watchman’s rattle, but mul- 
tiplied so.as to augment its operations an hundred fold. To com- 
plete all this “ confusion worse confounded,” the storm apparatus of 
the theatre is also pressed into the service, together with the cloud- 
compeller himself, who. thunders, hails, and rains at proper inter- 
vals. Now reader conceive all this in motion, or if you.cannot con- 
ceive it, can you imagine the bellowing of, Billingsgate in addition to 
the, rumbling and rattling of, Thames-street?. The concord of all 
the sweet, sounds that, flow. from the wharfs and the quays, from carts . 
and carmen, drays and. draymen, clerks, porters, wharfingersy fishe . 
wenches, tide-waiters, and custom-house officers, sailors, lightermen, 
and servants, all at,once agglomerated in rapid, ‘active, and hot con-, 
flict? These may picture something like the,loud chorus ofa 
Battle Sinfonia, if not, all other similitudes will fail. you. 

The progress and state of Composition will have been copiously 
elucidated, we apprehend, by our various reviews of musical publi- 
cations, We may however remaxk generally, that the higher depart- 
ments, oratorio, ecclesiastical and dramatic composition, are fading 
away, while the increasing multitnde (mob we had almost writtens) , 
of divertimentos and such things, present little ef a permanent-che-: 
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racter. We have Mozarr in ten thousand shapes. Another pre- 
vailing fashion appears to be the addition of accompaniments for the 
flute, which perhaps is attributable to the decline of the study of the 
violin. Fewer gentlemen now practice this instrument from the diffi- 
culty of attaining even-a moderate degree of excellence, while the 
the flute presents an easier progress, though when attained we must 
confess, ‘in our judgment, it is so inferior as to bear no comparison. 
Fashion too is a little on itsside. But the substitution is injudicious. 
For besides the natural imperfection of the flute, its peculiarity of 
tone and power of prolongation diminishes the effect of the principal 
instrument.* Even the demand for English glees, we are told by 
publishers is visibly declining, while novelty & Italian seemed to bear 
away the rewards. Ballads in the popular form of amatory senti- 
ment sell themselves, in the language of the trade, from whom, in 
this case, we most borrow our information. The list of Composers 
is prodigiously swelled by foreign names, and though we sometimes 
hear complaints of patronage unjustly withheld or conferred, we con- 
fess we are not sorry to see such competitors rushing hardily in for 
the prize. ‘Talent is or ought to be a citizen of the world, and though 
we are fall, brim full of genuine English predilections, we would yet 
prefer to see our countrymen lose the distinction they cannot fairly 
win, rather than suspect that they owe precedency or emolument to 
national prejudice. He who cannot think as freely as we do upon 
this subject will never brace his mind to the energy that will alone 
enable him to contend with honor. We have enough of the fancy to 
relish the just though coarse English adage, “a clear stage and no 
favor,” in the conviction that he who is to be daunted by name or 
nation, ‘is deficient in the qualities that lead to the true greatness 
we have pride and pleasure in seeing our countrymen arrive at and 
enjoy. Let the‘noble encouragement England affords to the natives 
of other countries be the subject of emulation, not of envy, to her own 
offspring. In this our age the public is a good, and in the million of 
instances, an impartial judge. 

Much of very fine music, creditably performed, is to be heard at 


* We are tempted to ask why should not the prejudice against Ladies piay- 


ing the violin be overcome? It seems to us to be an emer 
oFalaarenaas ane and precision; while what we have seen 
and heard of female playing fully bears out the recommendation we feel 
disposed to give to its adoption. 
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the Catholic Chapels in London as wellas at the choirs of the Chapel 
Royal, Westminster Abbey, and St. Paul. The Chapels of the Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, and Bavarian,* Embassies are the frequent resorts 
of those who love fine organ playing, and the masses of foreign com- 
posers. Mr. Nove to as an organist takes very high rank indeed, 
and at Protestant places of worship Mr. Westey, Mr. Jacoss, 
Mr. Purkis, Mr. Avams, Mr. NicutinGace, and others, ex- 
hibit, in their voluntaries, the noblest specimens of the art, both in- 
tellectual and executive. 

The excellence to which single instruments may be carried enjoys 
more extensive demonstration from great professors at this period 
than it has done till late. Upon the piano forte we have as concerto 
players, Messrs. J. B. Cramer, Kavksrenner, Ries, Neate, 
Beace, and C. Porrer. On the harp, M. Bocusa, Miss Suarp, 
and lately a Miss Fontatnie, and Mrs. Sronr. On the flute, 
Mr. Nicuouson. On the violin, Mr. Sponr,and Mr.Mort. On 
the violoncello, the inimitable Ma. Lixpitey. London never en- 
joyed such a galaxy of concerto players. This is another powerful 
proof of the encouragement instrumental performance receives. 

Thus through all its branches there appears to be a general love 
and cultivation of the art gradually diffusing amongst the popu- 
lation of England, and its universal influence even the increasing 
bands of street musicians, who are now found both to sing and play in 
concert, especially serve to demonstrate. From what we have ob- 
served of these musicians itinerant, we are apt to think a large sum 
is daily contributed by the middle and even the poorest classes of 
the industrious, to their enjoyment of the gratifications of music. The 
predominating taste is, however, decidedly leaving English for Ger- 
man and Italian compositions. We have been present this season at 
one benefit concert, in which nota single English piece was perform- 
ed. Our native composers will, we hope, rouse themselves for the 
the honor of the English Minstrelsy, for while their country gives 
such manifestations of the desire to reward merit, it would indeed be 
not less dishonorable than lamentable, were the prize borne away by 
men of foreign lands. To this end, however, genius must address it- 
self to the loftiest objects of the art. 


* At the Chapel in Warwick-street there are two galleries, to one of 


which a shilling, and to the other sixpence, is regularly demanded for 
admission. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


ELEMENTS OF VOCAL SCIENCE. 


Cuarrer 3.—Of Intonation. 


Be intonation or tune in singing is meant the faculty of forming 
the voice to the notes of the scale with precision, or preserving 
through all the varieties of a composition the exact distance sounds 
bear relatively to one another, without varying from the pitch which 
the tone or key-note ordains to the rest of the scale. 

This description is given without reference to instruments, be- 
cause the divisions of perfect tune ought, we apprehend, for such a 
purpose, to be considered according to their mathematical denomi- 
nations, and are not to be measured by any other standard. In 
singing to an organ, piano forte, or a band, the voice generally con- 
forms itself in a good degree to the accompanying instrument, but it 
is possible that a performer may sing finely in tune, though from 
its own imperfection by no means in accordance with an instrument. 
Fixed instruments are in their best state of tune but partially per- 
fect, and heat or cold occasions continual fluctuations in the pitch of 
notes. Other instruments depend upon the skill of the player. 
These therefore cannot be considered to afford a competent standard, 
although tune is generally spoken of with relation to the accompany- 
ment of whatsoever kind it, be. 

Intonation is the result of a oontined act of the ear, the organs of 
sound, and of the judgment. It is a common notion that one who 
sings out of tune is deficient in the natural power of hearing and dis- 
criminating the exact pitch of sounds. This is by no means true in 
all cases. On the contrary I believe, that imperfect intonation 
arises more frequently from defects of the throat than of the ear. 
I ground this supposition upon the following facts:—All per- 
formers do at times, and in a greater or less degree, sing out of 


tune. The act of hearing is simple, in comparison with the utter- 
VOL. 11. NO. VIII. $e 
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ance of sound, which consists of many motions of many parts.— 
Hence we may safely infer, that the organs of hearing are less liable 
to temporary physical obstruction than those of sound. But if these 
be.not esteemed proof sufficient, it is a known fact that persons who 
cannot sing in tune are yet sensible to the slightest variation from 
the pitch in others. These distinctions apply only to occasional 
defect; where failure is constant, it results from one of three 
causes—first, a naturally imperfect ear—secondly, naturally imper- 
fect organs of sound—and thirdly, erroneous notions of the scale or 
of a composition sung from memory; with the last only we have to 
do; for the two former little or nothing can be effected. The first 
duty of a master isto ascertain whether nature has fitted the scholar 
for tuition ; to determine this, several modes are in use.—The first is 
to discover whether the pupil can sing any given sound with ac- 
curacy. Those who sing too sharp are generally condemned at 
once. Another criterion of a sound ear is the counting time in all 
the various modifications. One who can perform this well is gene- 
rally considered to be sufficiently gifted by nature in this.respect ; 
both of these tests seem however to be uncertain. All knowledge of 
sound is acquired by imitation and comparison: no verbal defini- 
tions of tune, unassisted by practical demonstration, can ever con- 
vey any precise ideas; nor docs the ear arrive at the power of dis- 
tinguishing without much practice. This faculty is therefore scarcely 
to be considered simply as an act of the ear. We compare two 
sounds, indeed by means of that organ; but we remember certain 
rules by which we are to determine, and which must be founded 
upon ideas acquired from art. A singer never fails to adopt the 
scale of that instrament by which he has been taught; scholars are 
addicted to even the faults of their masters ; it is therefore apparent 
that in the formation of the ear, more depends upon instruction than 
upon nature; and the excellence or defect of that organ cannot be 
distinguished but upon repeated trials, and in the progress of a 
competent tuition. 

Temporary imperfections in point of tune arise from—First, occa- 
sional disease, impediment, or fatigue of the organs of hearing, and 
of sound— Secondly, erroneous notions of the passage to be sung— 
Thirdly, conformity to parts of an accompaniment, which modulate 
suddenly. and remotely—Fourthly, not accurately hearing the ac- 
companiment from the noise in the head, which a great volume of 
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voice creates in its passage through the mouth—Fifthly, change of 
tone, with a view to the expression of a different sentiment—Sixthly, 
over exertion to increase power, or failure in the lungs to supply an 
adequate quantity of force—Seventhly, insufticient command of the 
throat, in sustaining, swelling, or decreasing tone—Lighthly, chang- 
ing the form of the mouth during the prolongation of a note, and in- 
creasing or diminishing the aperture. And last, not least, imperfect 
conformation of the organs of the throat, owing to practice badly con- 
ducted, or of insufficient duration upon the scale, which is the foun- 
dation of all good singing. If this be abandoned before the organs 
are so fixed by habit as to make imperfect execution next to impos- 
sible, the whole superstructure of the subsequent execution is endan- 
gered, and indeed rendered absolutely uncertain. The cure for all 
these evils, disease excepted, is to be found in that well directed exer- 
cise, which while it strengthens and confirms all the natural powers 
renders their obedience to the laws of science exact and undeviating, 
by the acknowledged force of habit. 

Any distracting sound is liable to disturb the guidance of the ear ; 
and the ear, if diverted, uniformly misleads the voice. It is a fagt 
worthy of remark, that if three or more persons are singing in parts 
and one of them flatten, the others will conform to his failing, and 
gradually sink in their pitch.* Few performers have sufficient steadi- 
ness of organ, and of memory, in retaining the original pitch, to 
resist such a deviation. A continued attention to a fixed instrument, 
or to.the surest and best practised singer is therefore a necessary cau- 
tion in part-singing. Thin voices are more apt to be out of tune 
than voices of greater‘-volume. The higher the pitch the mofe easily 
discernible is the deviation. Females are in their incipient attempts 
more.liable to fail than men. 

I can but. regard intonation to be if not the highcst requisite in a 
singer yet as the most indispensible. I have often considered the 
main impediment that stands in the way of fixing a perfect intona- 


* I knew a wag who used to turn this fact toa ridiculous account. He was 
fond of frequenting country churches, wherever a company of singers (as they 
term themselves) were to be found. Having informed himself whether the 
bass or the counter tenor was most liable to fail in high or low parts, he would 
place himself with them, and singing with one or other, continue to rise or sink 
in a degree, perceptuble only to himself, note by note, till he fairly brought the 
others to.a stop, to the utter confusion of the poor psalm-singers. 

3z2 ° 
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tion to reside in ignorance of the desired interval. There is certainly 
a sort of received opinion that to sing the scale in perfect tune is as it 
were an act of simple uninformed nature, whereas in.trath, it is pure- 
ly an act of imitation. I have therefore thought that to blend the 
tuning an instrument with the practice of the first elements or even 
satisfying the judgment by such a process previously, might havea 
beneficial effect. I speak from experience when I aver my belief 
that a variation from the pitch frequently proceeds from an erroneous 
notion of the interval rather than from any failure in the organ to 
obey the will, and so inveterate has confirmed habit rendered occa- 
sional error, that I have known more than one singer, of considerable 
attainments, unable to correct an original misapprehension of a par- 
ticular passage or note, caught from first learning the air by an in- 
strument out of tune. It is astonishing how much depends upon the 
communication of the first principles in the first few lessons. Most 
amateurs are destroyed at the outset. To the attainment of the know- 
ledge of intervals, some assistance may be afforded by the power of 
numbers, and by an acquaintance with the arithmetical differences 
between the notes of the scale—for although figures will convey no ac- 
curate sensible idea through the ear, yet a knowledge of the precise 
relations will instruct the mind and act as a coadjutor to that organ. 
By the method I have suggested, a general notion of temperament 
might be conveyed—the beautiful effects of particular songs, upon a 
fixed instrument, illustrated, and the necessary compliances or devia- 
tions pointed out. Though we admit the general truth of the rule, *¢ all 
keys are alike to a singer,” we apprehend that a conformity to tempe- 
rament is not only frequently necessary but that it often heightens the 
expression of asong. If it be not so, why do composers select parti- 
cular keye—why prefer A with flats to A with sharps, or vice versa. 
The lugubrious effect of the one and the brilliancy of the other are 
entircly produced by the temperament. A defect therefore it should 
seem may be softened into a beauty, but the possession of this power 
can orly consist with an accurate understanding of the differences, 
which can be communicated by no other means so rapidly and so 
certainly as by practical tuning. 

Of the same nature is the knowledge of the powers and compass of 
the instruments usually employed in accompaniment. It is con- 
cerned with the quantity of tone necessary to be used, and more espe- 
cially with intonation. Without such knowledge a singer will fre- 
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quently be distracted by the discrepancies between the fixed and 
the stringed instruments in the remote keys. Tost considers it ex- 
ceedingly possible to a well trained singer to sharpen or flatten a 
comma (the ninth part of a tone) at pleasure, and especially cau- 
tions the master to instruct his scholar to make that distinction in 
the interval used as D sharp and E flat indifferently on the harpsi- 
chord, in order to accommodate himself to the more perfect tune of 
the violin. 

I have observed in certain voices a deadness, and in others a bril- 
liancy of intonation, which I am inclined to suspect proceed from a 
tendency to sing too flat or too sharp, in a degree scarcely perceptible 
to the ear otherwise than through this general quality. Fine or ring- 
ing tune attends, I am persuaded, upon the nearest possible accord 
with the pitch, yet inclining to be sharp rather than flat.* Most 
singers have one note which is at all times liable to fail. This is de- 
signated by the name of the false note, and is generally that which lies 
at the upper extremity of the natural and the lower of the falsette 
voices. In sopranos it lies usually on C, D, or E. In basses on D, 
E, or F. In tenors on G, A, or B. Counter-tenors generally evade 
this imperfection by using the falsette entirely from C upwards. To 
avoid the evil two methods are employed—the one is strengthening 
the faulty notes of each voice, separately and distinctly, so as to use 
either at pleasure, with the same quality of tone and degree of vo- 
lume—the other is blending the two so as to pass from the one to the 
other when power is wanted to be increased or diminished without 
any perceptible breach. Such attainment is however rare,t+ but as 
the difficulty and the failure, with respect to intonation, not less than 
tone, lie on this particular, the utmost attention must be addressed 
to overcome the impediment which nature has placed upon the junc- 
tion of the two voices. 

I cannot conclude without insisting upon the importance of fine 
tune. A just intonation will compensate for deficiencies in tone and 
even in expression, but no superiority in any other requisite of vocal 


* I am greatly mistaken if Mu. Bantceman,and Mas. § i:mwon more par- 
ticularly, do not owe their effect to this - Mar. Var onan exceeds any 
other individual I can call to mind in the universal accuracy of his tune, Mss 
Cona1’s intonation is also remarkably fine. 

+ Mr. Branam possesses both means in the utmost possible perfection.— 
one eaee wee a time, when, I believe, every resource of art was within 

grasp. 
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art can supply a deficiency in this grand respect. ‘The. instructed 
ear cannot endure, and the uninstructed is scarcely less sensible to.the 
effects of imperfect’execution, while the. fine tune, even of instru- 
ments in every other respect badly played, has been known to draw 
tears of extacy from persons highly alive to the power of sounds. 
1 an, Sir, 
Yours, faithfully, 
TIMOTHEUS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIGAL COMPOSITION. 


No. 3. 
Sir, 


Tre means of moving the affections which music possesses are, in 
melod y—inflexion or variety of intervals, continuity of tone, accent 
and rhythm, change of measure, velocity, or time ; in harmony, sim- 
ple aggregation of sounds. 

The intervals which the finest composers have applied to expression 
appear to me to afford a curious and extensive subject for the contem- 
plation and analysis of philosophical enquiry. There are certain 
adaptations of sound to sense which we call fine expression. We even 
go further, and are accustomed to pronounce that it is impossible to 
give a more perfect expression to particular sentiments than certain 
composers have reached. Thus noone would probably attempt to re- 
set ** J know that my Redeemer liveth,”* or Deeper and deeper still,”+ 
afterHanpet. Nor is the conviction confined to the sublimest writings 
of this composer.. He would be a bold man who should venture to 
give the world a new air to “ She never told her love,” or “ My Mother 


* Messiah. + Jeptha. 
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bids me bind my hair,” after Haxpx.. One would therefore be led to 
suppose that there is (if it could be discovered) some particular pro- 
perty in the intervals, modulations, and time, conjointly chosen for 
those things, which have in them some intrinsic analogy to the lan- 
guage of the passions they so perfectly express. In my present essay 
I shall confine my enquiry to the structure and effects of melody, since, 
though I am. quite sensible to the powers of harmony, it would open 
too wide a field. 

In the natural language of passion it is true that volume, tone, ve-. 
locity, and pitch are all concerned and have all important operation. 
But as in reading the melody adopted by the reader is the prime 
consideration, since neither quantity nor quality of tone, sweetness, 
or rapidity can reconcile the ear to false intonation or incongruous 
melody, it is obvious that the intervals employed in the structure of 
music must be the prime cause of our emotions. The compass allowed 
to speech is much more limited than that permitted to musical com- 
position, but still it is obvious that the principle, though extended, is 
the same. It is perhaps questionable whether music has not a reci- 
procal and even a greater influence upon speech than speech has 
upon music. Our first attempts to speak are the effects of imitation, 
and we know .not how or when the modifications, inflexions, and varie- 
ties which now characterize a language were begun. It is, I believe, 
true that there is a progression in the melody of speech, for the tones 
of savages are more guttural, and distinguished by imperfect melody 
in a far more considerable degree than those of civilized nations. This 
difference implies an advancement which is the result of cultivation, 
and that.cultivation is in itself musical. 1 am thendisposed to think that 
the effects of music upon speech are much greater than those of speech 
upon music. Thus, though one be entirely ignorant of that science, 
he nevertheless partakes of the knowledge through its diffusion 
amongst others; the ear seizes in earliest infancy and even in mature 
life, upon such modifications as are the most striking and agreeable, 
and, he modulates accordingly. Hence there is an universal partici- 
pation of musical instruction mediately, though not immediately 
given, and hence it is probable that the modulations of the passions 
are both implanted and secured by music. 

The simplest employment of intervals is in their application to the 
description of tranquil scenes or to raising gentle emotions. It will 
be obvious that for these purposes a regular succession of tones and 
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semitones, arranged according to the order of the diatonic scale, vary- 
ing their succession but little, and preserving the smoothness and flow 
by avoiding the use of distant removes, whether rising or falling, is 
consonant to our ideas of the natural expression of beauty, sweetness, 
tranquillity, and even plaintiveness, both in the natural or the moral 
world.* It is thus Hanpst has united beautiful scenery with plain- 
tive emotion. In the opening of bis well-known air “ Verdi prati,” 
nothing can be more agreeable to the tender and gentle emotions ex- 
cited than the closeness of the intervals employed. — 

The same great composer affords the next step in our progress 
through his air in Semele, “ Where’er you walk.” Here, as in the for- 
mer instance, local scenery of undisturbed beauty is the subject of des- 
cription, but not unmixed with the notion that all this beauty is pre- 
pared by the hand of attachment. Hence then we have a somewhat 
livelier and warmer expression, and accordingly we find the melody 
occasionally broken with intervals.a little more distant. There is, 
however, still the same smoothness, the same flow, the same preserva- 
tion of the regular intervals so long as the repose of the scene con- 
tinues. Upon the words “‘trees where you sit shall erowd into a shade,” 
the composer has introduced a new'interval, but it is in the nearest. 
relation to the original key, and consequently to the original suc- 
cession of sounds. In the second movement of the song he illus- 
trates not only the meaning of the word rise by the wide interval of 
the dominant seventh, but he also conveys by the accidental sharp 
the emotion of surprise which is supposed to attend the sudden ap- 
pearance of flowers in the path of Semele. On experiment it will 
be found that no other interval could have been chosen to raise the 
same ideas so happily. 

In the order of sentiment, I shall next take pure unmixed feelings 
of devotion. And here we shall find, that great masters have devi- 
ated a little, and but a little, from the suavity of expression, that I 
conceive is best signified by intervals not lying very mach apart. 
The deviation from this general expression is, I think, to be found 
in occasional elevation, which happily ascends with the gentle rise 
and swell of the mind, when lifted up to the Creator. Thus, Hanne, 
~ in “ Lord to thee each night and day,”+ gradually exalts the degrees 
interval by interval, a contrivance which is made more effective by 


* See vol. 2, page 151. + Theodora. 
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the intermediate descending -passages, and particularly upon the 
words “ Strong in hope we sing and pray,” at the close of the first 
musical sentence. 

I ‘have always been particularly struck with the fine strain of 
devotion, not unmingled with awe and adoration, to which Harpy 
has set the -words, “ On thee each living soul awaits.”"* Herein we 
perceive a like succession of elevated intervals upon the accented part 
of the bar, which especially marks the distant notes, (I speak of the 
melody in the upper part.) For by this circumstance, the others 
are diminished into mere notes conducting to those of force, and serve 
indeed ‘to fill up the y, but are not essential to the expres- 
sion; thus the properties of the distant intervals are more distinctly 
preserved. I attribute a very principal effect to the pitch and to 
the continuance of notes, of which this strain appears to me to be a 
firie iflustration. ‘If the reader will turn to the passage, he will find 
with what! a discrimination Haypw has allotted both the time and 
the pitch of the intervals employed, to the importance of the words. 

- OW Res Gee Bling sol watelts? from Ge, O Lord, they beg their 
meat!*' © 

The word‘ Thee’ is distinguished by altitude and duration, and is 
placed ‘upon the emphatic part of the bar. The first syllable of the 
word “tiping”’ is rendered subordinate by being placed a third lower ; 
“soul” Gccupies the same position with “thee.” The first syllable of 
“awaits” sinks, while the last rises to a repetition of the same note. This 
arrangement at once bestows the fine flow, the pure expression, and 
above all the equanimity which the words convey. In the second 
member of thé sentence, the same intervals are repeated on the words 
“ on’ thee';” while from the word “Lord,” which bas a long note 
assigned to it, ‘the intervals are arranged in such a gradual progres- 
sion, as to accord’ with the gentle solemn elevation produced by 
prayer. I shall content myself with this first strain, because the rest 
of the terzétto, which ranks amongst the most exquisite works of ele- 
gance tifid : expression, belongs to a more complicated part of our 
subject’ than we tiave’ yét arrived at. 

Of ‘devotion’ ‘mingled ' with’ resignation, we have an example in 
Hanpei’s “Angels ever bright and fair + but here an emotion 
contrary ‘to ‘that taised by “Lord to thee,” is to be expressed. 


* Creation. + Theodora. 
VOL, II. NO. VIII. 3F 
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Here the. intervals, somewhat more broken, follow the depressed state 
of the mind. After the invocation, the passages descend, but the 
intervals are still not distant. In the second strain there is, as the 
words necessarily imply, a continued ascent; * Speed to your own 
courts my flight,’ but still the intervals lie close to each othes, which 
is, perhaps, not quite conformable to the idea of rapid motion, In 
this example, however, the generally pensive cast of the whole song 
affects the expression, and the notion of swift ascent is modified by 
the plaintiveness and solemnity of the imprecation. 

I have said enough, it will be thought, upon this the plainest and 
most level style of composition, and may now pass on to a more 
varied study. Hamnex, in “ Pious orgies,”* has depicted a more 
poignant sorrow, with an humble yet hopeful reliance upon the 
power and goodness of the Creator, through the efficacy of prayer. 
Here more passion is introduced, and accordingly we find new inter- 
vals continually added, as the shades change or deepen. Ip the first 
two strains, * Pious orgies, pious airs,” the smooth and gradual succes- 
sion is preserved, but upon the word “ decent,” as preparing the mind 
for “ sorrows,” the minor third is introduced. This song is very 
illustrative, and I invite especial attention to its progress, as we shall 
hereafter see the rules which may be drawn from such examples. 
The next strain is one rising series of notes to express * will to the 
Lord, ascend and move.” Here the singularity consists is sharpening 
the dominant 7th of the key most nearly allied, and conveying by 
means of that interval, very strongly, the effect of the rising hope 
which the passage is intended to inspire. Upon the words “ his 
pity,” the minor third is however continued, and in the repetition, the 
inverted interval of the diminished fourth augments the plaintiveness. 
Again, when in the next phrase, “ decent sorrow” occurs, the use of 
the minor second, direct and inverted in immediate succession, car- 
ries the wailing effect to its acme. 

One of the most singular and perfect compositions that I am 
acquainted with, is Haypn’s pathetic adaptation of Suaxezs- 
PEARE’s “She never told her love,’ these words present such dit- 
ficulties. that they. were the very last I should have imagined a 
composer would have selected. The music is, however, equal 
to the poetry. Throughout the entire piece we may remark so 
continual an employment of diminished intervals, that the effect 

* Judas Maccabeus. | 
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tarns entirely, so far as intervals are concerned upon that expedient. 
The only exception is on the second syllable of the word ‘‘ damask,” 
where perhaps the sinking effect is increased by the accidental which 
changes the key. 

Hanpev’s air—“ Waft her Angels through the skies,” one of the 
most beautiful and affecting of all his compositions, classe} with the 
Species we are now considering, and at the same time enlarges the 
materials of expression. The subject will need a short explanation : 
Jephtha having determined upon the fulfilment of his vow by the 
sacrifice of his daughter, concludes with the following adjuration :— 

Waft her Angels through the skies, 
Far aleve yon azure plain; 
Glorious there like you to rise, 
There like you for ever reign! 
In the first place it appears impossible to sever this song from the cir- 
cumstances which precede it; if it could be so separated, by far 
the greater part of the propriety would be destroyed. The entire 
form’ and manner of its expression seem to be moulded upon the ana- 
logy | between the subsiding agitation in the mind of the speaker, its 
gradual. ascent from the depression occasioned by the recess of pas- 
sionate agitation, aud easy undulating motion, implied by the word 
“ Waft.” A. more marked accentuation, interrupted motion, and 
distant intervals areemployed in the opening of the symphony to 
shew the mental transitions. These soon subside into more equal, 
more tranquil motion, and the melody begins with a prélongation 
of the first note, which naturally indicates the fixedness of mind 
that accompanies prayer. The distance of the intervals aud the 
position of each ascending note upon the accented parts of the bar 
assist the general and ‘leading idea of springing into air. We find 
also the same use of the dominant here as in former instances. It is 
employed toconvey more forcibly the idea of elevation, and particu- 
larly upon the word ** above,” where the accidental sharp introduces, 
for a time, anew key. In the succeeding part of the melody the pro- 
gressive rise of the intervals by equal notes finely describes a species 
of progressive motion, not perfectly equable, but such as may well be 
supposed to accord with the breezy rise and fall, the occasional ac- 
celeration and delay that are, perhaps, included in the ideas, con- 
veyed by the word “waft,” and at the same time picturing a mind 
neither conipletely trangail nor mach disturbed. And it must'he re- 
Sr 2 
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marked also that we must take the expression of the whole in order to 
understand that the design of the composer is to avail himself of the 
impression conveyed by such whole, rather than by parts, and at the 
same time to manifest how poor and insignificant any more subtle 
divisions would really appear, since upon the word “ rise,” although 
the first few notes of the passage ascend, yet the passage concludes 
by a descent of more than an octave, while upon the word “plain” 
there is the uridulating succession of ascending intervals before al- 
luded to. This is important in as much as it proves it is the whole, not 
the minuter parts of a composition, which seizes the mind and fixes the 
impression. The use Hawpew here makes of divisions may serve also 
to convey a notion of their legitimate application. They are em- 
ployed to protract and to continue a particular mede of expression, 
and it is, perhaps, curious, that the words to which divisions are at- 
tached “ plain”, “ rise,” “ reign,” and “ ever,” have all the significa- 
tions of motion or duration. The accompaniment bears the marks of 
the same leading principles. 4 
I am not acquainted with any song that contains more sublime, 
more simple, more perfect adaptation of sound to sense, than Han- 
DEt’s airand chorus from Saul, well known, but not by any means 
so universally as it deserves—“ In sweetest harmony they lived.”* It 
will be necessary for our examination to transcribe the words. 
‘¢ In sweetest harmony they lived, 

Nor death their union could divide, 

The pious son ne’er left his father’s side, 

But him defending bravely died, 

A loss too great to be survived ; 

For Saul, ye maids of Israel mourn ! 

To whose indulgent care 

You owe the scarlet and the gold you wear, 

And all the pomp in which your beauty long has shone. 

O fatal day, how low the mighty lie? 

O Jonathan, how nobly did’st thou die, 

. For thy King and Country slain ! 


_. * Mars. Lacy was the only singer I have ever heard who gave the 
expression to this song, which indeed she rypuistayns yar rie g vere 


- take rank with the few artists who have the sublimity of intellectual 
conception with the purest and most finished technical attainment. There is 
one amateur singer, a lady long known in the highest musical circles, who is 
said to reach the true pathos and grandeur in a no lesseminent degree. 
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For thee, my brother Jonathan, how great is my distress t 
| What language can my grief express ! ive 
' Great was the pleasure I enjoyed in thee, 
And more than woman’s love thy wond’rous love to me. 
O fatal day, how low the mighty lie! ' 
Where, Israel, is thy glory fled— 
Spoil’d of thy arms and sunkin infamy, 
“How can’st thou raise again thy drooping head ?” 

I must again advert to the necessity we shall find for omahlddting 
this Composition as a whole, since if ‘we narrow our view to ‘parts, 
independently of the grand design, our illustration will be inter- 
rupted by small cavils and incomplete. Hanne has not regarded 
the sense of particular words, but the bearing of the whole; and 
hence the expedients he employs appear to be frequently at variance 
with the interpretation which Gwe words bear in their separate and 
insulated sense. 

We shall pass by the agua of this song with the observation 
that its two leading divisions well announce the succeeding senti- 
ments, because our business lies more particularly with the combina- 
tion of words and notes. The first three words are most pathetically, 
because most simply expressed by the same sound, that sound being 
the major third of the key which gives the sense of a sweet and 
gentle elevation.* This note is repeated in such times as to mark 
the quantities of the words, except that the last is protracted, in 
order as it appears, to convey the “ dying fall” by the diminuendo it 
empowers the singer to employ, which so melancholy an annunciation 
-equires. The two notes which follow upon theword “ they,” have the 
lugubrious effect which attends the introduction of a single short 
note higher in its pitch than those which precede it, and followed 
by one stilllower. These two notes partake moreover of the nature 
of the anticipation by which the best Italian singers express plaintive 
and tender sentiment. The succeeding intervals, the major third, 
which by inversion becomes the minor sixth, (a diminished interval) 


* Ifthis be not perfectly intelligible, perhaps I may make the idea better 
understood by another instance. Let the reader take Prncoesi’s song, 
adapted to the words “OQ Lord have mercy upon me,” which Bantteman 
sings so. admirably. Instead of descending to the key note the con- 
clusion, let him sing ‘¢ Thou art my God,” ascending to the of the key. 
He will immediately perceive the beauty of the expedient and the value of 
the interval in expression. 
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are still more'strongly appropriate to the words “ nor death,” as well as 
to the meaning of the entire sentence of which they are a part. 
" Their union could divide’’ isexipressed by.close intervals and by equal 
accentuation. The same leading ideas are continued through a re- 
petition of the words, with this additional circumstance however, 
that upon the word “death,” where it last occurs,' an accidental 
diminishes the interval. ‘‘ The pious son ne'er left his father's side” 
still protract, and by iteration make the sentiment (one solemn 
settled tone of sorrow) more intense, while the regular descent upon 
the last five words have scarcely less depression. ‘The words which 

~ succeed, ‘* but him defending,” and the contrasted sentiment (temporary 
elevation of soul) are powerfully marked by a quick and ascending 
passage, while the repetition of “ bravely,” thrice with all the force 
of accent and of equal notes, completes the purity as well as the 
strength of the adaptation. 

“4 loss too great” is augmented in its pitch of sorrow by thesingle 
high note, which is very analogous to the natural expression of 
violent grief. The next four lines are distinguished chiefly by the 
notes being more broken into short quantities, adapted to their de- 
clamatory import, while the tone of severe grief is still preserved by 
the addition of a new diminished interval. The repetition of the 
passage with which the song begins, by the chorus upon the worls 
“ () fatal day,” is interrupted by the single voice with the words 
* O Jonathan ;” and with such a passage converting the major intoa 
minor key, an expedient again depending upon the diminution of 
intervals, as has scarcely its parallel. Were I to carry my analysis 
further, I perceive I could but repeat my exposition of the leading 
features. I have already endeavoured to illustrate. Having then 
given the clue, I can only beg to recommend the consideration of 
these resources of art, so conspicuous in the remaining part of this 
inmost pathetic and beautiful composition, to the study of that class of 
readers to. whom my remarks may be acceptable. 

Here I must for the present stop, and that we may not lose the 
recollection of the ground we have passed, I shall beg to recapitulate 
the principles I have endeavoured to establish—they are these :— 

1. Passages of intervals that lie close to.each other, that are 
smooth and flowing, and consonant to our sense of beauty and tender 
passion. The gentle elevation and’ depression; the occasional con- 
tinnity and the occasional acceleration of tone, are analogous to-the 
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undulating outlines perceivable in forms and to the harmony of 
colours, varied occasionally, but never rudely nor violently by 
nature in her objects. These perceptions accord with the rising 
and falling of the mind, when it entertains ideas either of natural 
prospects, or of emotions which gently affect without greatly 
agitating the soul. 

2, The livelier intellectual perceptions, and those which compre- 
hend a touch of impassioned feeling, are expressed by a similar acce- 
leration of the measure, a more changeful application of intervals, 
and a stronger accentuation. 

3. A still greater degree of elevation is expressed by an analogous 
elevation of sounds, and chiefly upon the accented parts of the mea- 
sure. 

4. The livelier touches of passion are expressed by increased, the 
more sad by diminished intervals. 

5. Agitation is expressed by distant intervals, interrupted measure 
or unequal accentuation, thus corresponding with the hurried state 
of the affections. 

6. Iteration is finely employed to express perfect consent of soul 
or the continued effects of sorrow—sudden and quick elevation— 
fortitude and action. In the first instance the sounds accord with 
the tendency grief has to dwell upon its particular object—in the 

‘other, the agreement is between the sudden swell and elevation 
which we experience in the process of excitation. 
I am, Sir, 
Your’s respectfully, 
M. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


ON THE PROPER SOUND OF “THE” IN SINGING. 


Sir, | 


Tue right pronunciation of the particle the in singing having often 
been the subject of conversation in my presence, I have been induced 
to endeavour to ascertain some rule for the guidance of those less ex- 
perienced: in this’particular, and to that extent I have examined a 
multitude of instances, and compared the practice of great singers. 

I know not how otherwiseto convey the two modes of pronouncing 
the word, than by designating the more general (in singing) the open 
and the les¢ frequent the close pronunciation of the; and if 1 add, 
that the latter is the mode in which we pronounce the, (in speaking,) 
when standing single and alone, and the former, that we use when it 
precedes as an article such words as mode, method, &c. &c. perhaps 
I shall be understood. 

It appears, then, that the open pronunciation is universal before 
words beginning with a consonant—the close general before those 
commencing with vowels.-The letters H and Y are in this case to 
be held as consonants, When the precedes such words as immense, 
earthjor any more open sound, it is nearly matter of indifference 
whether the close or open manner be cmployed. Words beginning 
with uw, I think, may be taken as an exception, and the open pronun- 
ciation adopted before them. 

To one who is aware of the importance of nice distinctions to the 
fine arts, there needs no apology for this brief attempt to elucidate 
an often-discussed if not a very difficult or abtruse branch of the 
elocution of singing. 

I an, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


H. 8. 
June, 15, 1820. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


ON THE NATURE AND PROPAGATION OF SOUND. 


Sir, 


I am induced by the note at page 256 (7th number) of your 
Musical Magazine, to offer to your attention a few cursory observa- 
tions on the Nature of Sound. 

Daring a long absence from England and books, I have forgotten 
many points in the different branches of philosophy, with which I 
was formerly acquainted : and my notes, which I left behind me, 
together with other more valuable matters, have suffered (as I learn 
by letter) shipwreck. My present “res circumstantes” do not allow 
me the opportunity of consulting such or so many volumes as the 
subject would require ; neither have I leisure te pay much attention 
to style or method. 

Under these unpromising circumstances, I trust that I shall be ex- 
cuséd if I should attempt to establish facts which are already sub- 
stantiated, or to combat theories which have already been refuted. 

Ist.—Sound is the effect of a vibratory motion communicated to the 
air, which strikes upon the tympanum of the ear ; and is thence commu- 
nicated to the sensorium, by means of the auditory nerve. 

2d.—In the intensity of the stillness of midnight, or the “ Sum- 
mer’s noontide air,” that nerve perceives the pulsation of the arte- 
ries im the region of the ear; but at the chirrup of the cricket, or 
the humming of the night fly, or the soft falling of the “ minute drops 
from off the eave,” or any other sound, that sound is heard no more. 
The mind cannot attend to both objects at one instant. This isa 
metaphysical fact. Physically speaking, the air is equally struck by 
both impulses, and sound is produced ; that is to say, vibration is ex- 
cited in the air, and on the ear too, though it be not perceived. 

3d. The ten thousand thousand impulses which are thus commu- 
nicated to that elastic fluid by the rustling of leaves, the singing of 

VOL. 11. NO. VIII. 3a 
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birds, the fall of waters, the lowing and bleatings of cattle, the grating 
of wheels, and every other mode of producing sound, proceed at one 
moment in all possible directions. A confusion of sounds produces 
noise and dissonance. The spread of any single sound may be 
familiarly explained in the following manner : 

4th.—Throw a pebble into the still surface of a lake, and it pro- 
duces concentric circles, exactly formed, to an incalculable extent. 
In the same manner, let there be motion communicated to the air by 
the impulse of a string ; the collision of two hard substances ; the 
impetus of air passing through a narrow orifice, (as the throat of an 
animal, the pipe of an organ, or acrevice in a wall,) and concentric 
circles of- vibrating air are also formed to an incalculable extent. 
The difference is, that the resistance of the water permits the undu- 
latory motion to act but a little way below the surface : whereas the 
more subtle air receives it freely in al/ directions, ‘* above, about, and 
underneath.” 

Should the motion of the water be interrupted by the intervention 
of any solid substance (as a pier or pile of wood or stone) the circles 
in that direction are broken; but they gradually re-form and pro- 
ceed, with very little change, after an interval proportioned to the 
quantity of the fluid put in motion, and the surface of the resisting 
solid. 

Thus it is with sound.—Every solid substance that intervenes be- 
tween the punctum primum mobile of sound (as I shall venture to term 
it) and the sensorium, (if the substance do not vibrate) becomes an ob- 
stacle ; if it do vibrate, it becomes a vehicle of the original stroke given to 
the air ; in the same manner as any number of ivory balls suspended 
from a common centre in part of the circumference of a circle com- 
muniecate motion, from the first ball to the last ; while the intermediate 
balls remain unmoved. This is a mechanical fact; and it is one of 
the proofs that ‘‘ action and re-action are equal and in opposite direc- 
tions,” as has been abundantly demonstrated by Sir Isaac New- 
TON’s experiments, enumerated in Desagulier’s Natural Philosophy, 
and other subsequent works on the mechanics. 

5th. Every particle in a vibrating substance, (as glass, wire, wood, 
iron, and most other metals, &c.) receives this vibratory motion, and 
communicates it again; and, it is remarkable, that by this process 
sound is absolutely generated ; for asmall impulse at the “ primum 
mobile,” (as I have begged leave to term the point, where the first 
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vibration commences) by communicatiag motion to one series of par- 
ticles, and that to others, and those to more, and so forward, the sum 
of vibration is multiplied, as may be proved, by applying the end of 
an iton bar or beam tothe ear, and striking the further end of it with 
a stick. The more massy the bar or beam the deeper is the tone, and 
the donger it is the louder and the shriller is the sound; for shrill 
sounds i.e. high notes in music) travel, in all directions, faster than 
lower notes, because the vibrations are less undulatory (less indented) 
than those of the bass. 

6th.—Light travels faster than a cannon ball; and a ball faster 
than sound ;—not only because the original impulse is greater, but 
because light travels in direct strait lines, a ball in a curve, and 
sound in zig-zag undulatory vibrations. Hence it happens, that we 
see a flash of a gun before we hear the report, and that the ball has 
already passed us before we hear its sound. 

7th.—Light, 1 have said, travels in direct straight lines ; it is also 
reflected in direct straight lines, and at all possible angles, except a 
right angle.—Sound travels most freely in concentric circles, in all 
possible directions, when there is no interruption: should there be 
any opposing body, as any sort of partial screen, so far as this 
extends it is an impediment ; but the circumambient circles quickly 
unite, and proceed as in the case of the surface of water; but sound 
ascends, descends, and moves in all directions. Many, i.e. a number, 
of these checks and impediments produce a dullness in the sound, 
provided that the opposing substance be not vibratory, as is the case 
in woollen substances, and indeed all substances in the same propor- 
tion as they are non-conductors of Caloric. 

8th.—Sound is said to ascend, (par excellence.) —I believe that this 
proceeds from the mechanical circumstance of there being fewer of 
these impediments in the passage of sound, in proportion as we get 
from the surface of the earth and above the heads of our hearers. A 
congregation in a gallery will hear a reader from the desk distinctly, 
when those upon the floor do not hear him so well. 

9th.—Sounds of a graver tone Do NOT TRAVEL so far as those of 
a shriller kind; because the original impetus is exhausted by the 
greater depth of its undulations: a whistle is heard further than a 
drum. ’ 

10th.—In addition to this I am lead to believe, from the experi- 
ments of Sia Isaac Newron, as it is stated in the second volume 

36 2 
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of Sin Joun Hawk1ins’s History of Musie, that what is called.a note 
in music is not a simple sound, but that every note is a congeries of 
sounds, as every ray of light (usually so called) is in reality a pencil 
of rays; and that as the strongest ray alone (the red ray) forces itself 
directly through the densest part of the prism by the laws of refrac- 
tion, while the feeble rays cannot pierce but at some point nearer the 
apex of that triangle; so the higher sounds pierce the resisting 
medium, communicate vibrations, and overcome impediments with 
more facility than the remaining tones of what is called a note. 
11th.—Sound is therefore communicated from the “ Punctum 
primum mobile,” to unequal distances, somewhat in the manner of 
the radiations of an artificial star worn by our Nobles. It travels 
easier on a plain than over an unequal surface, and most easily over 
water; and therefore with least facility among the pillar’d walls, the 
multitudinous arches, the intricate pews and mural niches, the 
fretted roofs and the crowded congregation of a Cathedral church. 
It travels forward, and back again from a rebounding surface at 
all angles, (even the right angle) but most readily in the immedi- 
ately opposite direction, as in the case of an echo; but with no 


increase of volume, unless the reverberating surface be of a solid 
nature and of a curvilenear form, as is the inside of a dome or the 
whispering gallery at St. Paul’s, in which circumstances one wave 
of sound gives existence to another; and sound is absolutely gene- 
rated and augmented from the clapping to of a door to the loudness 
of thunder. 


The practical Inferences from these Observations are: 


1st.—A singer or speaker, or performer on any instrument, should 
endeavour to be placed in that middle point between the uppermost 
and lowest platform of his hearers, so that the voice or sound may 
travel with the same facility (as far as is feasible) to all parts of his 
auditors, and every allowance be made for the more numerous im- 
pediments of ** the groundlings.” 

2d.—Nothing can be more unfavourabie to a singer who accom- 
panies herself on the piano, than the circumstance of that instrument 
being placed against the wall, by which means the voice is made to 
strike against the wall, and of course reverberates immediately upon 
her own ear, by which the internal organs of hearing must be at 
constant yariance with the esternal, and the vibrations of the air 
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continually liable to that ringing sound which is always produced 
by kindred notes. 

3d.—A glass or stretched string, it is well known, will vibrate in 
unison with any note of the same key; and the same is true, in a 
greater or less degree, with all vibrating substances. The doors and 
floor of a room (for instance) will vibrate in consonance with the 
strings of a buss viol, and the pews and pulpit of a church in con- 
sonance with an organ and full band. 

Every room, therefore, has its key note ; and, by ascertaining the 
pitch of that note (when the room is filled with the ‘‘,walking dra- 
pery” mentioned in your first Number, together with an atmosphere 
loaded with warm vapour, and vibrating with ten thousand beating 
pulses and gentle respirations, the rustling of silks, and the turning 
over of the leaves of books,) the speaker will ascertain the proper 
pitch of his own voice. 

4th. There are also local circumstances to be attended to in pro- 
ducing all the effect which any given power of voice may be able to 
produce. In the Cathedral Church of Norwich it is necessary that 
the preacher should not only not speak af the loudest, but that he 
should be rather under the limits of his usual delivery, and in par- 
ticular that he should address himself to the part of the grand skreen 
(or rood loft where the organ stands), which is immediately over the 
seat of the Dean and (on the opposite side) of the Prebendary in 
residence. 

5th.—T he commonest observation teaches us, that by placing the 
hand between a candle and the wall, a certain number of the rays 
emanating from the candle are intercepted by the intervention of the 
hand, and that the shadow of the hand which is so produced is in the 
inverse. proportion to the distance of the hand from the candle, be- 
cause that the rays of light diverge from a centre in straight lines, 
and that the nearer the hand is placed to the candle the more rays it 
must intercept.—This is not the case with regard to sound, unless it 
should issue from a very small orifice, as that of the mouth, and 
that it be absolutely closed by the hand, because the circles in 
which sound travels are in every direction at one instant. The singer, 
therefore, or speaker, is heard with nearly equal distinctness by those 
behind him and by those before him, if he takes care to give a pro- 
per interval for the reverberatory motion of the sounds to pass him 
before he commences a new series, Pulpits therefore are placed as 
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nearly as is convenient for the view of the altar table in the body of 
the main aisle of the church, and at the distance of about one-fourth 
from that end of the aisle where the altar .stands.* 

4th.—Every one who has in the least attended to his own sensa- 
tions is aware of the mellowing effect of water upon sounds, and has 
perceived the peculiar appropriateness of wind instruments to that 
element, and their decided preference over strings. This has been 
attributed to the effects of the humidity of the atmosphere upon the 
strings; but it is not so. It is the consequence of the nature 
of the surface of that fluid, for an artificial atmosphere ‘might be 
produced in the cabin of a pleasure barge, but the effect of the 
tones of the instruments would be the same; and this effect proceeds 
from the vibratory motion of the air, receiving at every flexure a 
gentle resistance, and only a gentle resistance, from the surface of 
the kindred fluid.—The sounds are therefore deadened, but they 
travel far. 

The most nearly similar effect is that of a lawn or of smooth pas- 
ture land, over the surface of which the voices of two young female 
singers have been distinctly heard at the distance of a mile. Overa 
dry heath, and especially over a broken gravelly surface, the sounds 
would not travel so far, and only the shriller notes would be heard at 
any great distance. 

Therefore in the construction of rooms for music attention should 
be paid to the smoothness and evenness of the walls and roof; and 
where buildings (as churches) are already contrived with every dis- 
advantage towards the production of sound, care must be taken 
that the pitch of the instruments and voices be such as to make allow- 
ance for the non-conducting nature of the surface of its walls and 
roof, and the refractory non-vibrating texture of the substance. 

7th.—The voice of a singer practising at an instrument on a ground 
floor always appears something too flat to an ear in the room over it, 
because the vibrations of the air are smoothed down by the plane of 
the ceiling and the walls; and because but few of the circumambient 
and concentric circles of those vibrations can pervade the crevices of 


* In the parish chrch of Blael, in Norfolk no exertions nor any atiice 
of the preacher can make him audible to the congregation, in consequence of 
the structure of the building, (which is }) the smoothness of the well- 
whited walls, (which is Caitable,) and position of the pulpit, which 
appears to be judicious. —“ orede.” 
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the doors and windows; and too, because the voice proceeds only 
from the mouth, and therefore in one direction, and that generally to 
the wall, whereas the string vibrates along its whole length, and com- 
municates its vibration to the wooden frame, and that to every thing 
which can vibrate in unison. 

For the sake therefore of correctness of tune, the singer should en- 
deavour to discover every similar impediment to the consentaneous 
vibration of the voice and instrument, and to direct the principal 
volume of the voice to that part of a building where it shall be retain- 
ed and reverberated, and not dissipated in the labyrinths of side 
aisles or the entanglements of drapery. 

8.—In a deep subterraneous cavern of chalk the voice is so deadened 
that no effort can give an imposing solemnity of effect to the recita- 
tion of the finest passages in Mitton’s Poems; whereas the same 
passages recited by the same persons under a lofty arch of stone, have 
appeared to shake the frame by the powerful impulses of, as it were, a 
body or flood of sound. . 

Should the singer therefore, or speaker, yet unexperienced in these 
accidents, be placed by one of those accidents in either of the situa- 
tions, or any one nearly similar to it (as is too often the case,) let him 
not presume in the one instance nor despair in the other.—Sperale 
miseri, cavete felices. 

Your’s, 
CREPITACULUM. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


ON THE ATTAINMENTS OF MUSICIANS. 


Sir, 


Orn age is a liberal age, but there are prejudices still clinging to 
it; and these prejudices sometimes, nay very commonly, adhere to 
persons whose, powers and attainments would naturally dispose them 
to a.love of truth, but whose views are narrowed by circumstances. 
. Thus it happens that educated men, whose professional habits lead 
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them out of the reach and society of artists, (and of musicians in par- 
ticular) are too apt to adopt the ideas that the love or the practice of 
what they have been taught to esteem a frivolous pursuit, cannot 
consist with other attainments. Something like poor old Justice 
Woodcock in their notions, a musician is still a fidler, “ a twangling 
Jack,” and nothing else: more like a great law Lord, who declared 
himself so immovable by the concord of sweet sounds, that he would 
not give five shillings to hear Catatawi sing for a quarter of a year. 

I was present the other evening at a party, where a gentleman, 
much acquainted with eminent professors, was expatiating on their 
personal characters, when a learned divine and scholar, and a man 
who had earned high university honors, but who “had no ear for 
music,” stepped up, and asked him gravely, whether he found musi- 
cal men possessed of any other species of knowledge ?” “ because,” 
added he, “ we have always considered them as men devoted only to 
their art.” 

I shall gondense the substance of my friend’s replies to the several 
interrogatories that arose in the course of the discussion. 

“ There are, of course,” said he, “ among musicians as among all 
other classes, various degrees of proficiency, both in the learning of 
their own and in other sciences. But, Sir, it seems you are yet to know, 
that the employment of eminent musicians lies amongst princes, the 
nobility, and the gentry, amongst the natural aristocracy of the land, 
and of course as their intercourse is frequently of a more familiar na- 
ture than you may at first perceive, their acquirements must at least 
bear the outward stamp and mark of polished manners and demea- 
nor. Great musicians are rarely content without extending their 
personal acquaintance to the science of other countries. It is now 
rare to meet with a professor of the first class who has not visited 
Italy and France, and perhaps Germany and Russia. Abroad they 
are received into even higher esteem than in England, because music 
is more generally cultivated, and because the nobility are almost 
uniformly performers. Hence musicians are commonly known in 
person to foreign princes, and conversant with the languages and 
usages of foreign courts, to-say nothing of the general advantages of 
travel, and of the other worldly knowledge they thus acquire. It 
would now, Sir, be thought a disgrace toa musician not to under- 
stand the history and the theory of his art, and these lead to a more 
universal knowlege of historical subjects,- which though not imme- 
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diately connected with music, necessarily are caught up in the read- 
ing indispensable to perfect them in their own science. Music is 
ecclesiastical and dramatic. It is practised in the finest cathedrals, 
churches, and theatres in the world. Hence musicians pick up the 
scattered notices of a taste in architecture and painting, with which the 
habitatofmusic abounds. They are naturally led to the society of artists 
in general, for talent is gregarious. Hence this taste receives a de- 
cided direction, and they imbibe a love for the sister profession, and a 
mare correct idea of the principles orally as well as practically demon- 
strated, than is commonly accessible to men less gifted than them- 
selves.——This direction is improved agreeably to the disposition of 
the man; but the result of the whole isa mind accomplished in a 
degree far beyond that of the mere mathematician, the mere phi- 
lologist, or in short, beyond any man whose opportunities are not far 
above the ordinary abilities and means of life. Thus music con- 
nects its professors with taste, with science, and with language— 
with manners, with elegance, and with rank, and dall indeed must 
he be whose genius will not take the high polish which such 
collision can hardly fail to offer. If instances be desired, I could 
give many of both males and females, who, to a profound and com- 
plete technical knowledge of the theory and practice of the branch of 
the profession they are especially devoted to, add a competent ac- 
quaintance with the powers of instruments, are generally deeply erudite 
in the musical learning of antient and modern times, and possess the 
power of writing and speaking correctly the French, the Italian, and 
the English languages, and in one or two cases a respectable acquain- 
tance with the Greek, the Latin, the German, and the Spanish. I 
can quote some musicians who study astronomy and others who are 
fine draftsmen, and I know many whose reading is both classical 
and extensive in the Belles Lettres. 

Let me assure you, Sir, added the defender of music and musical 
men, that you will find probity and character, eloquence and cco- 
nomy, united in many professors natives of and now resident in 
England, and moreover from the loips ef musiciaas have sprung 
some of the military, naval, and of the learned professions, who are 
distinguished ornaments of the country. Nor, Sir, are rousicians 
without the exercise of the kinder charities and the softer affections. 
I could take you to families where you would be delighted with the 
virtue, the accomplishment, the —- that distinguish their 
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several branches, and last, not least, I could prove to you that 
musicians have feelings towards the distress of others that dignify 
human nature. I speak of no more than I personally know.” 

I have thus, Mr. Editor, detailed the substance of my friend’s 
answers, and I can myself avouch for his truth and the justice of his 
examples. But let it not be thought that such attainments are not 
rare. They are rare, but yet possessed by many more than is known, 
in considerable proportions. My object is not to eulogize the pro- 
fession—it is, Mr. Editor, to shew its advantages, and what may be 
attained by its jast pursuit and estimation—it is to hold up to the 
young professor what ought to be the course of his studies, and 
what may be the certain reward of unabating industry; and not less 
‘than these it is to dispose men, who are absorbed in one pursuit, to 
learn and understand, that however honorable that pursuit may be, 
neither themselves nor their profession are rendered more estimable 
by their continuing toentertain degrading notions of the accomplish- 
ments of another, concerning which they are cut off from knowing 
the real merits and attainments. 

I am, Sir, 
Your Friend and Servant, 
SPECTATOR. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


/ 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Sir, ' 
Tx has been for some time past a very general usage for an amateur 
to employ a professor in the choice and purchase of an instrament. 
How much the professor is liable to bias from private friendship, or 
more frequently from the different amount of per centage allowed by 
different makers, it is not my present purpose to enquire) | Phat 
these circumstances necessarily have great influence in “promoting 
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the sale of inferior instruments must be apparent to every one who 
for.a moment considers the usual motives by which the human mind 
is actuated. But these are not the only or the most prevalent rea- 
sons why so many bad iastruments are every where to be found; the 
general cause is, ignorance in the requisites of a good instrument. 
A professor residing in a town obtains the assistance of an instru- 
ment maker, for tuning and every kind of repair, with so much 
facility, that there is little excitement for him to make himself 
acquainted with the mechanism. Hence arises the general and 
acknowledged ignorance on this subject. Dx. Burney, who ap- 
pears. to have devoted more of his time to this enquiry than the 
generality of his brethren, has manifested in his writings (more 
particularly in his description of the German organs), that his me- 
chanical knewledge was very imperfect. Indeed he used to confess 
that he knew just enough of the mechanism of the organ to keep 
him in continual jeopardy while playing, lest any part of the 
movement should fail. A more complete knowledge would have 
convinced him of the almost physical impossibility of failure, and 
have set his nerves at rest. 

Having employed much time in the study of the construction of 
keyed instruments, practically as well as theoretically, I wish to fur- 
nish a few hints, which may enable any one, however ignorant of 
the mechanism of an organ or piano forte, to avoid choosing one 
which has any irremediable defect. Of the latter it will not be 
necessary to say so much, because its perfections and imperfections 
are more obvious to superficial observers, than those of an organ. 
The quality of tone is in most instances simply a matier of taste, 
some persons preferring a rich and mellow, others a brilliant tone— 
all however are pretty well agreed in disliking a thin, wiry instru- 
ment, Again with regard to the action of the keys, some persons 
prefer.a light and others a heavy touch, but all are agreed in dis- 
liking that which is sluggish and wants elasticity: Of these two 
essentials, tone and touch, a professor,:from his extensive experience 
of different instruments, will probably be most competent to judge. 
But there is another requisite in.a! piano forte, and one of the first 
importance, which is very frequently overlooked—I\:mean the 
capability of being tuned. In nine cases out.of ten, an instrument: on 
sale is found to be out of tune, and the vendor assures the purchaser 
that it will be much improved when tuned. My advice to the buyer 
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is, to ascertain by experience whether it is capable of being tuned 
whether the temperament, when once fixed, will reniain the same 
throughout the taning—and whether the treble and bass will stand 
for half an hour in the same pitch. This is in my opition the’ ofily 
criterion of the soundness ofaninstrument; meaning by sowndri eas the 
being constracted with seasoned materials and good workmanship: 
These then are the principal limits to which I would difect' the’ at: 
tention of the purchaset of a piano forte :—First, firmhess of tone, 
whether rich or brilliant—Secondly, elasticity of towcl, whether 
heavy or light, and—Thirdly, capability of being tuned. I will add 
a few words of advice to those about to buy a second-tand insttw- 
ments :—Many persons ate inducted to givéa high prite fot an ap- 
parently worn-out piano forte, with the hope that new leatheting the 
hammers wili restore the tone to its original quality. ‘The result of 
this experiment is very uncertain—where the hammers are becofie 
hard merely by much use, new leathering will sueceed—where the 
hammers are hardened by imbibing damp, the instruments will be 
found to have suffered irremediable injury from the same cause, and 
an attempt to restore the tone by new leathering the hammers, will’ be 
unsuccessful. It is rather a difficult matter to ascertain whieh: of 
these two causes may have affected a piano forte; but by careful in- 
spection a person may discover small blue specks upon: the belly of 
the instruments, which ate some indications of daimp, ° If the belly 
be free from these marks, and the hammers be deeply ‘suleated with 
the wires, it is probable that new leathering will; fai ‘a 1 apeenpan 
degree, restore the tone. 

The organ is an instrument so mach more sosigttetsbtatiivanaakl 
nism than the piano forte, that it will be necessary to 'givea bricf‘ac- 
count of the several parts and their uses, previous to’any diseassiont 
on the requisites of a good instrument. I purposed when I firetsat 
down to write this letter, to have furnished a somewhat elaborate de- 
scription of the mechanism of an organ, and of the offices which the 
several parts are required to fulfil, but I found it impossible to ac- 
complish this in a satisfactory manner, without the assistance of cuts; 
the introduction of which would be incompatible with the général 
plan of your publication. My description thercfore pervegerer ised 
be of a very general nature. 

The several parts of an organ are he blows, the ptr th 
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sound -board; and wind chest, the keys and key movement, the draw 
stops and draw stop movement, and the pipes of the case. 

Bellows are of two kinds—single and double; the formet ate com- 
monly ased in chareh organs, the latter in chamber organs. Single 
bellows consist of two oblong boards connected at one of the énds by 
a joint of web or leather, and at the othér three sides by thin folds of 
wool, joined together with leather: The lower board is fixed, the 
upper moveable. In the lowér board are two ot more apertures, co- 
vered With valves, (téchitically called pallets) opening inwards.— 
Near the point is atiother aperture, éoveted by a hollow box, oné 
side of which projects beyond thé lowet board of the bellows: and 
throtigh this box the wind enters thé port-vent. A levér is attached 
tothe uppet board, by which it can be raised. The action of simple 
bellows is precisely similar to that of those in commioh tse in 4 
kitehen. The lower board is fixed—the uppet board moves; the 
air enters at the pallet hole in the lower board, and is forced out at 
the mouth by the pressure of weights placed on the uppér boatd.— 
It is obvious that it is necessary to have at least two pairs of bellows 
of this construction, to keep up a constant supply of wind. Most of 
our large charch organs have three, and many of the German organs 
(De. Burney informs us) have twelve and even sixteen pairs of 
bellows: Double bellows are made with three boatds, calléd the 
risen, middle, and feeder boards, connected, like the former, with 
wooden leavés, joined together with leather: The action of these 
bellows is very like that of those belonging to a common smith’s 
forge. A considerable improvement has been made of late years in 
their construction, by connecting the risen and middle boatds with 
leaves equally wide in all parts, so that the risen moves parallel to 
the middie board: These are called horizontal bellows, in contra- 
distinetion to those which move diagonally. Other improvements, 
still more modern, in the disposition of the leaves and the number of 
the feeders, are-now very generally adopted by our best builders; 
but it is impossible to explain these without plates. 

The sound board is made of an oblong frame, the upper side of - 
which i¢ covered by a stout board. In the two longest sides of the 
frame, and in the under side of the board, grooves are dug, in which 
ate fixed a number of bars of wood, dividing the box thus formed 
into parallel channels. A number of holes, corresponding with the 
number of ranks of pipes of which the organ consists, are bored 
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through the upper side of the sound-board into each channel. The 
number of channels is regulated by the compass of the organ, there 
being usually a channel to each finger key. 

The wind chest is attached to the under side of the sound board. It 
isa box made air tight in all parts, so that the wind which it receives 
from the bellows through the wind trunks, cannot escape except 
through the channels of the sound board. Each of the channels 
within the wind chest is covered with a pallet, which opens down- 
wards, and is closed by the pressure of a spring of brass wire.: All 
the under side of the sound-board, which is without the wind chest, 
is covered with leather or parchment. 

Upon the upper side of the sound board are placed thin slips of 
wood, extending the whole length of the sound-board, and _picreed 
with holes corresponding with those bored through the sound-board 
into the channels. These being moveable in grooves, in a transverse 
direction to the channels, admit or exclude the wind from any rank of 
pipes. Lastly, upon these stand the stock-boards, which are also 
bored with corresponding holes, in which the feet of the pipes are 
placed. The pipes are open pipes of the same pitch. 

The key movement is a combination of rollers and levers, so con- 
tinued that each key, when pressed down, may open its correspon- 
ding valve in the wind chest, and admit the wind to the pipes which 
stand over the channel in the sound-board, which the valve covers. 

The draw-stop movement is also a combination of rollers and 
levers, so continued that each draw-stop may open or shut its corres- 
ponding slider, and admit or exclude the wind from that_ rank of 
pipes to which the draw-stop belongs. 

Those ranks of pipes, which in the construction of the instrument 
are so connected as to be subservient to the action of one draw-stop, 
are called stops.—A stop, consisting of one row of pipes, is called 
simple—of more than one, compound. The pipes are of four kinds, 
stopped, half-stopped (with a funnel or chimney at the top), open 
and reed pipes. Various materials have been used for their con- 
struction, but the most common practice is to make the stopped pipes 
of wood, and the open and -reed pipes of a metal composed of tin 
and lead. . 

As it. is quite impossible to give an adequate idea of the construc- 
tion and mechanism of organ pipes, withont a reference to plates, I 
must direct the attention of your readers, for information on this 
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subject, to the article Organ in Rexs's Cyclopedia, or in Cuam- 
pers’, where the whole is made very clear. 

The stops in common use are named as follows :—The stopped 
and open diapasons, which are the foundation of the organ; the 
principal and stopped flute, an octave above the diapasons; the 
twelfth, fifteenth, tierce, sesquialtera, mixture and furniture, which 
are the harmonies of the note to which they belong; the trumpet, a 
reed stop of the pitch of the diapasons—the clerion, an octave above 
the diapasons, both used in the full organ; the bassoon, hautboy, 
and vox humana, imitative stops of the pitch of the diapasons; and 
the great cornet, consisting of five ranks of pipes, viz. stopped dia- 
pason, principal, twelfth, fifteenth, and tierce, used only as a solo 
stop. 

The organ has from one set of keys in chamber organs to four or 
five sets in the largest church organs. Each of these sets of keys acts 
upon a separate organ, which has nothing in common with others, 
except the case and bellows. Besides manuals or keys for the hand 
there are, in large organs, pedals or keys for the feet, commanding 
the double diapasons, which are tuned an octave below the diapasons. 

Organs which have but one set of keys have also usually a pad to 
shoot off the loud stops. 

The first requisite in an organ is a full and rich tone, particularly 
in the diapasons and the lower part of the scale. This is generally a 
sufficient guarantee for the goodness of the pipes, as it is impossible 
to obtain a just tone from pipes which are unsoundly made of bad 
materials or deficient in substance. A good tone affords also gencral 
assurance that the pipes are not too much crowded together, and that 
a sufficient quantity of wind reacheseach pipe. But I would recom- 
mend to a purchaser to ascertain this circumstance by separately ex- 
amining every note of each stop of pipes, and if he find any defect, to 
enquire into the cause, whether it be remediable or not. 

The capability of being tuned depends in an organ conjointly on 
the bellows, sound- board, and pallets. To ascertain whether the bel- 
lows afford an equal pressure at all times, let a single stop be drawn, 
(the open diapason or principal for instance) let any two notes, form- 
ing an imperfect concord (middle C and the G above) be put down 
when the bellows are full, and held down till the bellows are empty. 
If the beats continue of the same quickness throughout the fall of the 
bellows, they may then be pronounced perfect as to equality of pres- 
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sure. Next let all thestaps be drawn, and eighi or ten notes in the 
lower part of the scale be held down. If the bellows will supply the 
organ without any violent exertions of the bellows’ blower, and with- 
out heaving or jerking, they may be considered as sufficiently large. 
To ascertain whether the sound-board and pallet-holes convey a suffi-" 
cient quantity of wind to feed all the pipes belonging to each note, 
let a note be held down (in the bass, for there is the defect in most 
cases) while all the stops are drawn successively. And let it be ob- 
served whether those stops which were first opened, grow flatter or 
fainter in tone, asthe rest are successively drawn. If this be the case 
there is # fandamental defect in the construction of the instrument, 
which renders it quite incapable of being tuned. 

The touch should be elastic and free from noise, and just so light 
that.a turned shake can be easily executed in all parts ef the scale, 
except, perhaps, the lowest actave. 

The draw-stops should move readily and step so decidedly as to 
leave no manner of doubt on the mind of the performer whether his 
staps be drawn the whole way or not. 


I will venture te say, that any person, directed in his choice of an 


instrument by these rules, will not be open to that kind of deception, 
too commonly practised by instrument-makers, sometimes fraudulent- 
ly, more frequently ignorantly. 


Your obedient Servant, 
OPIFER. 
June 30th, 1820. 





As foreign books of magnitude and expence are not easily ac- 
cessible, we think it may advance the general acquaintance with the 
opinions entertained by the learned of the various countries of 
Europe, to give from time to time such portions of their works as 
exhibit any distinct division of their subject entire. The following 
essays are from M. Cuoron’s “ Principes de Composition.” We 
however submit them to young composers rather as an exercise for 
examination than as rules incontrovertibly settled and received. 
la the works of other theorists, as well as in the music of the immor- 
talized composers, they will find subjects of comparison and instruc- 
tion. , 


“ON COMPOSITION AND COUNTERPOINT IN 
GENERAL, 


By the term Composition, in Music, is generally understood the 
art of making music;—by that of Counterpoint, the art of writing 
in several parts on a given subject. 

Of composition there are two species—free and strict. In the for- 
met'the composer, surrendering himself entirely to his imagination, 
considers but one principal part, where the ideas are only connected 
by the rules of taste and coherence—rules which may even be sacri- 
ficed to expreseion, effect, or some other motive, and where all other 
parts are merely accessories. In strict pieces the composer adopts 
a principal subject, to which he may oppose one or more counter- 
subjects, deduced from the first, according to precise laws; all the 
parts of the composition being equally strict, tend, it is true, to pro- 
duce a smooth and general effect, but without any one being consi- 
dered as principal, unless it may’ be desired to grant this title succes- 
sively to each, according as it includes the principal; and this 
consideration bas a reasonable foundation, as the subject should be 
always prominent. ‘There are also other kinds of pieces, such as 
(for example) those free compositions where the principal part is 
submitted to the laws of connection—where all subsequent ideas imi- 
tate in melody, and principally in rythm, a first idea, which then 
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becomes what is termed the Motivo: this species is cultivated with 
success, particularly in instrumental music. 

The object or result of Counterpoint, then, is to give to each part 
and to the whole of the composition the most appropriate forms and 
proportions; it is therefore clear that counterpoint is, in relation to 
music, what design is to painting, taken in its most extensive sense : 
this comparison is extremely correct. 

A composition may contain many parts. The number is generally’ 
specified by the terms, Compositions in one, two, three, four parts; 
but where there are more than four, they are generally comprehended 
in the term, Composition in several parts, Among these latter, that’ 
_ in nine parts is considered the most perfect: this includes ‘all the 
others, and when it is well understood, is easily extended to twenty, 
thirty, and even farther. We consider this species of composition 
as the most perfect, because here the different parts, in passing from 
one chord to another, consist of notes of equal value; and if it be’ 
afterwards desirable to extend the number of parts, it is only to be 
attained by modifying some one of these elementaty progressions. 

All composition is vocal or instrumental, free or strict, and of a 
determinate number of parts. 

In vocal music, the first point is to mand the compass of the 
voices. In pieces in the severe style, in fugues and, choruses, this, 
compass, ought, not to exceed a-tenth, because. beyond this limit the 
choiristeris screaming in alt, or cannot be heard below. In airs and 


other free compositions this limit may be extended to a twelfth.—. 


But in all cases the voice must.not long remain upen very lew nor 
on very high notes; such should only. be taken en passant.. With 
respect. to the licence used. by many composers, an.extension to two 
octaves may be allowed by the facility and extraordinary powers of 


some particular singer. We here treat-of ordinary cases- In instra-. 
mental music the extent of the parts bas no other rule than the limits. 


of the instruments. 


The law of variety forbids the repetition ofa note ia melody, and 
a chord of any length in harmony, unless it. be for some, particular 
reason. 

The more partsa composition poeta the: more difficult it. is, 
particularly in vocal music, without .iafringing the laws of .har- 
mony, to give wide intervals.to any ofthe parts. Aftera pause a 
part may. have a gteater interval, but im.general lesser intervals. must 
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be preferred to greater; above all, a composer should avoid making 
two parts take wide intervals at the same time, and when one of them 
does this; the other should proceed by degrees, or at least by closer 
intervals. 

»Alb difficult. intervals are in vocal music entirely excluded from 
mélody, ‘at least in the: strict style. In the ideal style they may, 
when circumstances require it; be used, but with precaution. But 
this mustnever be in the bass, which rejects them without exception. 
These difficult intervals are the superfluous second, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth, the»major seventh, and all intervals greater than the octave. 
The superfluous third and its inversion, the diminished sixth, are 
prehibited:in all kinds of melody. 6 
- Im instrumental music as well as in vocal, in the bass and interme- 
diate parts, instead of the above-nained intervals, their inversions 
must be employed, that is to say, the diminished seventh, fifth, 
fourth, and third. In vocal music they must be cautiously used; 
this observation» may be applied to the major sixth and minor 
seventh, 

In speaking of the fourth it must be remarked, that in vocal music 
more than two may not be used in succession in the melody—this 
only in certain cases and.in ascending; several successive fourths 
are insufferable, nor can they be employed in descending. 


The hasmony of a piece ee to tend to the same expression as 
the melody. 


Two or more parts of the same kind, that is to say, two contraltos, 
two sopranos, &c. or even two intermediate parts, such as a con- 
traltéand a ténor, may cross each other when it is necessary, or 
whén any particular result is intended. 

The upper part ought rarely, and never but in case of urgent ne- 
cessity, to be stitmounted by an inferior part. An intermediate part 
ought never to be below the bass. 

In instrumental ‘music it is laid down as a rule that the fenor or 
viola should never be above the second violin. ‘This rule needs explana- 
tion. In all strict pieces it is permitted to place the viola above 
the second: vidlin, as the tenor aliove the contralto, when necessity 
requires} tind when! by any other disposition the melody of the parts 
would be desttoyed} bat for example it is prohibited to place the 
alto above ‘the secotidvidlin, When the former proceeds in octaves 
witli the bas3; ‘becausé'in this case the ear no longer embraces this 
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doubling as a reinforcement of the bass, but asa succession of bad 
octaves. This would also happen if the violoncello were: placed’ 
above the tenor, and should this disposition be defended by saying 


that a double bass was required, and that it is this instrument that 


shonld support the harmony, it may be answered, first, on this occa- 
sion the fundamental part would not be at a proper distance from the 
others; secondly, there would be a disproportion in the force and 
effect of the instruments. In short, the effect would here be ex- 
perienced, when the tenor, proceeding in octaves with the violon- 
cello, is place above the second violin; that is to say, bad octaves 
would be the result. 

In every species of composition, after having determined the key 
and time, the bass should commence on the first of the key, the upper 
part on the octave or fifth, rarely on the third, and never by any 
other interval. 

In composing a bass, the harmony must be varied as much as pos- 
sible, and a well-formed, strong, and vigorous harmony must be pre- 
ferred to one that is soft, languishing, awkward, or ill constructed ; a 
succession of thirds and sixths must be avoided—these consonances 
must be skilfully intermingled with fifths and other intervals. 

Not only dissonances should be avoided in the bass, but even the 
third, and particularly the major third. 

The fewer the parts ina composition, the slower they should be; a 
great distance between them makes the harmony appear thin. 

In those pieces where it may be suitable, there should be as many 
imitations between the parts, as may be introduced without affecta- 
tion and effort. The parts ought never to proceed as if by chance, 
but should have a design proper to each, and each should form a 
contrast to the other. 

The melody of any one part should never be suspended on a note 
preceded by one that is pointed. 

If one part is.to pause, its last note should be consonant with all 
the others. All the parts must never be syncopated at once; one of 
them at least must have a regular progression. 

In vocal as well as instrumental music the different parts. must 
from time to time pause. These rests are necessary, not only. to the 
voices, but also to the ear and the mind; they must observe a certain 
rythm. This rythm, which is very perceptible ip the ideal style, ap- 
pears to be less so in severe pieces, such as fugues, chorusses; never- 
theless it really exists. 
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General Rules for Composition in Two Parts. 

Composition in two parts includes, besides simple counterpoint, 
three distinct species, which are as follows :— 

1. The duet, properly so called, for two voices or two instru- 
ments, equally obligato, and employed in the same manner without 
accompaniment. There are excellent compositions in this kind for 
voices, by Pent1, Baresana, and others; for the flute, by Teve- 
MANN; and for the harpsichord by the celebrated Sesastian Bacu. 

2. Solos for the voice, violin, or flute, with an accompaniment 
for the bass. 

8. Duets. for voices, in two parts, with full accompaniments ; 
suchas those in operas, &c. 

The following are tae principal rules which concern the duet, 
properly. so called :—- 

1. The. lowest part should not proceed like a bass, but in the 
same style with the principal. . 

2. The cadence atthe conclusion of duet ought not to be formed 
in the manner of basses in general, unless it be for a soprano, &c. 
and bass: it ought, on the contrary, to end in a sixth or minor third. 

The reason for this rule is, first, that the sixth and third are more 
harmonious than the fifth; second, that in the duet the two parts 
should be equally employed. It the upper part makes, for example, 
a shake on the second or seventh of the key, the lower part would 
be obliged to make one on the fifth. In the first case, fifths would 
result between the parts; in the second, the modalation must be 
altered by changing the fourth note of the scale, or, by omitting to 
change it,} a false relation ensues. We beg the attention of singers 
to this point—never to shake on the dominant, but to reserve this 
power for a better purpose. 

3. In a final cadence the parts should end on an octave or in 
unison. Horns and trumpets only are allowed to finish on a third 
or sixth, 

4. Union and imitations, judiciously placed, are the best orna- 
ments of the duet. 

5. The octave and especially the unison, should be avoided on a 
beat, particularly .in slow movements, because these consonances are 
not harmonious. ee however employed in pursuance of 
any design. 
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6. The distance of the parts in a duet is a tenth; it may be ex- 
tended to a twelfth, ‘and even by necessity to a double octave. 

7, Complete successions of thirds and sixths may be: employed. 

8. If at any time the bass contains a passage of imagination, ‘the 
composition should be so disposed that. the higher parts may aficr- 
wards repeat it. 
. 9. As much use as possible must be made of contrary motion. 


On the Solo with a Bass Accompaniment. 


The similitude of employment between the parts is so. freely per- 
mitted. in; the. solo accompanied: by a bass, that those authors who 
have been most illustrious in this style, have always been careful to 
fill. this kind,of composition with learned. imitations, or to give the 
bass a design which is strictly followed up; it is not therefore'neces- 
sary that the bass should be subjected to proceed on long and equal 
notes, leaving every thing to the other part. 

When. in a solo of this kind the accompaniment be given to the 
piano, more liberty may be taken: in a duet properly socalled. It 
ig this circumstance therefore that demonstrates how much singers, 
violin and flute players, are deceived, who from caprice will be accom- 
panied by thevioloncello without a pianoforte. It will easily beima- 
gined that they do not understand composition ; others, thinking to 
do still better, choose to be accompanied by the tenor ; but the effect 
of this.is wretched. It is difficult to find out ifithe piece bea duet or 
an accompanied sole, to say nothing of the bad successions which 
are produced by the tenor passing above the second violin. 

In the duet for voices Erg gwen following rule must 
be observed :— 

1. Equal voices should always be near each: other, and never be 
at a wider distance than an octave. 

2. Fourths must be avoided between the parts as much as possi- 
ble, and should be only employed in short passages of connection ; 
this interval,,placed between a succession of sixths, whether ascend- 
ing or descending, has always an unpleasant effect although it is 
tolerated, olf 

. 3. The second part should never move like a bass. 

4, When-the , voices are. unequal, as for example, a soprano or 
alto and tenor, and are consequently rather distant from each other, 
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the accompaniment should fill the space in order that the harmony 
may be effective. 

5, ia.the termination the parts should fall in unison or on an 
octave, 

The other. rules to be given on duets for voices concern rather 
phrase and rythm; we here treat of composition in parts. 


On Composition in Three Parts. 


Composition in three parts is generally regarded as the most per- 
fect. . This opinion is founded upon two reasons :—The first of 
which is, that it is this style of composition which represents com- 
plete harmony, the second a consequence of the first, is because of all 
species of composition, it produces the greatest effect. The following 
are the principal rules to be regarded :— 

Ist. Ineach chord the third, fifth, or the sixth must be introduced 
in one of the higher parts. Nevertheless at the close all the parts 
should fall om the unison or onan octave; yet, when circumstances 
require it, the octave must be introduced in the middle part in order 
to preserve its melody. 

2. The trio should never exceed two octaves in extent; the 
limits generally prescribed to it, principally relate to the intermediate 
part, which, without precaution, would become too high or too low, 
and would sometimes perform the functions of a tenor, sometimes that 
of analto. Ifthe two parts are rather distant from each other, care 
must be taken that the middle part should not be too near one of them, 
bat. that it equally divide the distance. 

3. When the higher and middle parts form a fourth between 
them, it is better to approximate the middle part to the bass, except 
in. the, case of connection, when it is as well in the bass as in the tre- 
ble ; as to the rest the fourth in three parts is better in close than in 
free harmony. 

By close harmony is understood, that in which the parts are so 
near that so other, belonging to the same harmony, may be intro- 
duced between them. _ , 

4. Concerning the progression of intervals, it is right to know that 
the movement of a third sayes.two fifths; nevertheless, it is better 
not to make use of this facility, particularly between the extreme 
parts, because it isnot elegant. _ 
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On Composition and Simple Counterpoint, in Four Parts. 

1. The entire extent of the parts can hardly be more than two 
octaves. Nevertheless they must not be so contracted as to preclude 
their moving conveniently ; for in this case the composer is liable to 
irregularities in intermixing the parts which would be felt both in 
the harmony and melody. 

2. Each chord should at least contain a third, and in its absence 
a fifth or sixth. 

3. The cadences and closes should be made with all the conso- 
nances, yet, if in the perfect cadence, the disposition of the parts will 
not allow them all to be employed, the third and fifth must be pre- 
ferred. 

4. When the rules for doubling the intervals are found to be in 
opposition to those for the harmonic progression and the desirable 
movement of the parts, the latter must always be obeyed in preference 
to the former. A composition that sings well in all its parts, is pre- 
ferable to full harmony with bad melodies, even in the harmonic 
effects. 

5. The harmony should neither be always close or always free, but 
diversified by the use of both. 

6. In contracting the harmany, the leaving bad spaces Betws 
certain parts must be avoided. For example, it is a bad distribution 
for the inferior parts to be in the third and fifth, and to put the oc- 
tave at the distance of an eleventh from the fifth. 

7. It is generally better to make the upper parts close, and to leave 
a great space between the tenor and bass, than to contract the lower 
parts, leaving the space between the soprano and alto. 

8. When three parts proceed by equal motion, whether ascending 
or descending, the fourth should take a contrary movement, or re- 
main stationary. It is considered as a fault, for all the four parts to 
proceed at the same time in equal motion. 


On Composition in Five and a greater number of Parts. 

We shall unite under one head all that concerns composition in five 
and a greater number of parts, because the licences taken in this style 
are Common to all the others. These licences, however, are not to 
be employed without judgment. In order to simplify them, we 
bring them under one point of view. ~ : 
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i. When necessity compels, and when it is impossible to do other- 
wise, two fifths may be employed in contrary motion. In composi- 
tions for five or six voices, one is not reduced to this extremity; but 
it begins to be necessary for seven voices. Nevertheless, whatever 
may be the number of parts, those who wish to commit no faults 
should endeavour to avoid this resource. They may succeed by the 
following means :—1. Forming such a regulation that there shall be 
one note common to two consecutive chords.—2. In never changing 
achord on each bar, but giving each chord at least two bars. 

Concerning the fifths and octaves, which are employed by con- 
trary motion in composition in several parts, it must be remarked, 
Ist. that these octaves are in most cases only good at the end of 
pieces, in order to avoid doubling the third and fifth too often in the 
final chord. 2. That this use of the fifths may occur as well in the 
course of the piece as at the conclusion. 3. That this species of oc- 
taves or fifths mustnever be employed between the extreme parts, but 
only between the middle parts, or between one of the extreme and 
one of the middle parts. 

The reason why these successions are thus permitted in composi- 
tions in many parts is, that they are here sufficiently covered. 

2. Disagreeable fifths or octaves are not considered in composi- 
tion for severa! parts—they must be avoided as much as possible be- 
tween the extreme parts. : 

$. The leaping of a third, and for a still stronger reason, that of a 
fourth, fifth, &c. prevents fifths and octaves ; this resource must not 
be recurred to between the extreme parts. 

4. Two major thirds or two minor sixths may succeed each 
other. 

5. In compositions for several voices, the intermediate parts may 
cross each other; if it were otherwise, there would be too great a dis- 
tance between them, and no voices could be found capable of execu- 
ting extreme parts; and even should they be found, no advantage 
would result from it, because there would be ne agreement between 
parts so distant. In all compositions, whatever may be the number 
of parts; the voices ought not toembrace more than three octaves, or, 
in an extraordinary case, three and a half. Hf, therefore, this inter- 
mixing were not allowed, there, would be no room for evolutions, 
By the aid of this crossing, erroneous doublings of the parts are ayoid- 
ed, not to mention other advantages acknowledged by experienees 
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and yet this licence may not be employed, except where it is impos- 
sible to do better, otherwise it would be a fault. 


6. The more considerable the numbér of voices are, the longer 
should the notes be. All successions of harmony are not equally 


favourable to many parts. 
dissonances. 


Consonances have a better effect than 


In five parts the compass should not exceed a seventeenth. Ca- 
dences, and principally final cadences, should be made with all the 


consonances . 


In six parts the extent of the voices is a nineteenth—this must be 


exceeded only by necessity. 


In seven parts the compass is the same as the preceding. 
In eight, the parts may extend to three octaves, but it is difficult to 


give them more. 


The extent of compositions in nine parts is the same as that in 
eight; it may however be increased to three octaves and a half. 


EXTRACT FROM THE M.S. OF FRANCESCO BIANCHI. 
Continued from Page 305. 


On the least Terms. 


From the equality of relation 
between the amount of several ra- 
tios with one of the given ratios, 
another is derived which gives a 
ratio in high numbers. In order 
to know distinctly the relation of 
the said quantities, the given ratio 
may be simplified as often as the 
antecedent and consequentean be 
divided by the same number; and 
this is what is called the reduc- 
tion to the least terms, and is equi- 


On the least Terms. 


Reducing an interval to its 
least terms is approximating a low 
sound to a high one, ora high to 
a low, transferring one of them to 
one, two, or more octaves. 

For example, an interval of a 
twenty-sixth, as from the lowest 
Do to the most acute Sol, thus 
‘transposing the low sound to its 
third ectave higher, to place it 
near to the most acute Sol, or vice 
versa transferring the Sol to its 
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valent to the expression, simple 
numbers, but which signifies the 
same relation. 

Wishing, for the sake of exam- 
ple, to know in what ratio the two 
following numbers, 153 to 136, are 
found, a number must be sought 
which will exactly divide both, 
and in this case it is 17; divided by 
17 the ratio of 9 to 8 results, be- 
cause the I7 is contained exactly 
9 times in the 153, and 8 in the 
136; from thence this relation be- 
tween them is more completely 
known. Consequently the expo- 


nent of 193: 136 is 3, that is 9 di- 
vided by 8, which is equivalent to 
saying that the greater, namely 
153, contains the lesser 136, once 


and an eighth part, whence the 
exponent is one and one-eighth. 
That number which exactly 
divides two quantities, is called 
by geometricians, the common 
divisor. 
On Multiples and Sub-multiples. 
If a sonorous string contains 
another of a less length more than 
once which measures it exactly, 
the long one is called the mul- 
tiple of the short, and the short 
the sub-multiple of the long. If 
the long contains the short twice, 
as four contains two twice, it is 
said that these two strings are in 
a double ratio; if it contains it 
thrice, a triple ratio, and in the 
same manner quadruple, quintue 
ple, sextuple, &c. and the shortest, 
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third octave below to approximate 
it to Do, the interval of a twenty- 
sixth is reduced to an interval of 
a fifth, thus— 
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On Multiples and Sub-multiples. 
To those who do not consider 
proportions by means of figures, 
the knowledge of the multiple and 
sub-multiple is unnecessary. 
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as for example two, is called the 
sab-multiple of the long four, be- 
cause it is contained exactly twice 
in the four. 

If the submultiple is contained 
twice, it is called a subduple ra- 
tio, and so on in succession, sub- 
triple, subequadruple, &c. Ex- 
am ple—double ratio, triple, quad- 
ruple. 

12to6, 12:4, 12:3, 
sub-duple ratio, sub-triple, sub- 
quadruple. 
6tol2, 4:12, 3:12. 

On Aliquot, and Aliquant Parts, 
and on the Residuals. 

If a quantity is taken from a 
string which divides it exactly, 
this quantity is called an aliquot 
part. If, on the contrary, a 
quantity is taken which does not 
exactly divide it, but there is a 
remainder, it is called an aliquant 
part, since something must be 
added to divide it exactly. 

Take a string of 12 inches—if 
from this a quantity be subtracted, 
which may be 2, 3, 4, or 6 inches, 
each of these divides it exactly, 
since two is contained 6 times in 
12—and, 3, 4 times—4, 3 times— 
and 6 twice; consequently 2, <, 
4, and 6 are aliquot parts of 12, 
because they are all sub-multi- 
ples—that is to say, they mea- 
sure the 12 exactly. If, on the 
contrary, the quantity 5 be taken, 
although it is contained twice, 
yet there remains two, and thus 
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it is the same with the 7, 8, or 9, 
which are contained once, and 
leave a remainder; these there- 
fore are called aliquant parts. 

If either an aliquot or aliquant 
part be cut off or taken away 
from a string, the part that re- 
mains is called the residual, which 
is the complement of the entire 
string; therefore, if from several 
strings parts be taken away, the 
remaining parts are called the 
residuals, or the complements of 
the said strings. 

On Proportions in general. 

Proportion arises from com- 
paring two ratios ; and therefore 
as two terms form a ratio, so two 
ratios form a proportion. After 
understanding perfectly what are 
ratios and all their qualities, it 
becomes much less difficult to 
comprehend what the analogy is 
which constitutes the proportions, 
since they are in substance but 
two equal, or similar ratios form- 
inga proportion. 


On Arithmetical Proportions. 
When the difference which oc- 
curs between the antecedent and 


consequent of a given ratio is 
equal to the difference between 
the antecedent and consequent of 
another ratio, these quantities are 
said to be proportional. 

Take four strings, the — of 


3 
which may be 7 to 4 and 5 to 2. 
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On Proportions in general. 

Proportion is derived from the 
comparison of two intervals, which 
are equal or similar, as for ex- 
ample—the interval from Do to 
Fa, repeated by two instruments, 
that is Do to Fa, as the same Do 
to the same Fa or Do to Fa, as 
Re to Sol, which are two similar 
intervals of the fourth. Thus as 
two sounds form an interval, so 
two intervals form a proportion, 
because the said intervals being 
equal or similar have the same 
exponent. 

On Arithmetical Proportions. 

When the distance of a 2d, 3d, 
or 4th occurring between the first 
and second sound of a given in- 
terval, is equal to the distance 
occurring between the first and 
second sound of another given 
interval, these four sounds are 
said to form an arithmetical pro- 
portion. 
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It will be seen that 3 is the same 
difference between the 7 and 4, as 
between the 5 and 2: and as the 
difference between the antecedent 
and consequent of the two given 
ratios only is compared, it is said 
that these quantities are in arith- 
metical proportion, because the 
exponents of the two ratios are 
equal. The same result is ob- 
tained, if instead of 7 to 4 and 5 
to 2, it were 4 to 7 and 2 to 5. 


On Geometrical Proportions. 

When the antecedent of a given 
ratio contains its consequent more 
than once, or is contained in it, as 
many times as the antecedent of 
another ratio contains its conse- 
quent, or is contained in it, it is 
said that the quantities are in geo- 
metrical proportion. 

Take four strings, the length 
of which are 12 to 4 for the first 

' expagent 
ratio, and 9 to 3 for the second, 
As the 12 contains the 4 three 
times, and the 9 contains the 3 
three times, so they are two simi- 
lar ratios; and if it be then exa- 
mined how often the antecedents 
contain their consequents, it will 
be found that. these quantities are 
in geometrical proportion, be- 
cause the two ratios have equal 
exponents. It would be the same 
thing if instead of the proportion 
12 to 4.as 9 to 3, it were 4 to 12 
as 3 to 9, because the antecedents 


Take the following sounds, La 
to Do, as Mito Sol. As the dis- 
tance between La and Do is simi- 
lar to that between Mi and Sol, 
which sounds form two intervals 
of a minor third, the two intervals 
therefore having their exponents 
equal, the four sounds aforesaid 
are consequently in arithmetical 
proportion from their distances. 


On Geometrical Proportions. 

In the preceding proportion we 
have already said, that the two 
intervals La : Do, and Mi : Sol, 
are in arithmetical proportion, 
because we have merely examined 
their distance; but we must here 
remark that geometricians do not 
consider the mechanical distances, 
but the length of the strings which 
produce the sounds, and there- 
fore these four fore-mentioned 
sounds are in arithmetical pro- 
portion to their distances, but are 
really in geometrical proportion 
to their length. For those who 
do not care to learn the propr- 
tions by means of figures, it is 
sufficient to know that four sounds 
are in proportion when the two 
intervals are equal, or similar; 
and these sounds may be termed 
both in geometrical and arith- 
metical proportion. 

We haye already seen that if 
two sounds are necessary to form 
an interval, four are required to 
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being contained equally often in 
the consequents, that is to say, 
}, or 3 divided by 9 equal to a 
third, consequently their expo- 
nent would be equal. 

From these examples it results, 
that if two terms be required to 
form a ratio, four are necessary 
to constitute a proportion, as for 
example: 





First Ratio. Second Ratio. 
8 is to 4 as 6 is to 3 
Istterm @dterm.  Sdterm 4th term. 
Ist Antec, @d Conseq. 2d Antec. 2d Cons, 

A proportion may nevertheless 
be formed by three terms; and in 
this case, the consequent of the 
first ratio, which is the second 
term, serves also as an antecedent 
to the second ratio, and the third 
term becomes its consequent— 
that is to say, as if the second 
term were repeated or taken twice, 
as in the following example : 
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consitute a proportion, as may be 
better understood from the fol- 
lowing example : 





Second Ratio, 
or or 

First Interval. Second Interval. 
Do is to Mi as Fa is to La. 
Istterm @dterm, S3dterm 4th term, 
Ist Antec. IstConseq. 2d Antec, 24 Cons, 

A proportion -may also be 
formed by only three terms or 
sounds, making the consequent 
of the first interval which is the 
second sound, serve as antecedent 
to the second interval; and in 
this case the distance of the first 
sound from the second is equal 
to the distance between the. se- 
cond and the third, as for ex- 
ample : 

Do 4th, Fa 4th, Sib, which 
sounds form two fourths. 


First Ratio, 





First Ratio. Second Ratio. 
2 2 
12 to 6 to 3 
Ist term 2d term 3d term 
Antecedent Consequent 
Antecedent Consequent, 
The example shews itself to be 


the same as the following : 





First Ratio. 
4th 
Do Fa 
Ist term 2d term 
Antecedent Consequent 
Antecedent Consequent 
The example shews itself to be 
the same as the following : 


Ath 
8i b 


3d term 





Second Ratio. 


2 
12 is to 6 asthesame 6 is to 3. 


First Ratio, 


istterm 2d term Sditerm 4th term. 
Aateced. Conseq. Anteced, Conseq. 


In all the proportions, instead 


Co 


First Ratio. Second Ratio. 


Ath 4th 
Do isto Fa asthe same Fa isto Sib 
Ist term 2d term Sdterm 4th term, 
Aateced. Conseq. Anteced, Conseq, 


In all the proportions, instead 
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of writing in words, the quantity 
12 has the same relation to 9 that 
the quantity 9 has to 3; or, in- 
stead of writing 
12 is to 9 as 9 is to 3, 

points conveying the same mean- 
ing are used for abbreviation ; 
and these points are differently 
used for the two proportions— 
arithmetical and geometrical — 
For arithmetical proportions they 
are thus written : 

13:7 3:.8:8 
and thus for geometrical pro- 
portion : 

12:4 : 8:3 

Geometrical proportion is also 
written with this sign <= between 
two ratios, thus : 

12:4 = 9:3 
which sign signifies equality, that 
is to say, the ratio 12:4 is equal 
to the ratio 9:3. These propor- 
tions are sometimes writien after 
the manner of fractions, as ‘f : 2, 
signifying, as 12 is divided by 4, 
so 9is divided by 3. 
On harmonic Proportion. 

Although harmonic proportion 
may in music be more apparent 
than substantial, and consequent- 
ly more accidental than intrinsic, 
we shall nevertheless treat of it 
superficially, pointing out its qua- 
lities. 

If, three terms being given, 
their arithmetical difference is in 
the same geometrical ratio as the 
first and last term; these three 
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of writing with words, the sound 
Do is found at the same distance 
from. Fa as the sound Fa is from 
La, or as follows : 

Do is to Mi as Fa is to La. 
Points are used instead of words 
for the sake of abbreviation, and 
as we shall treat more of geome- 
trical proportions than of others, 
we shall give an example how 
they are written, which is in the 
following manner : 

Do: Mi : Fa: La 

Geometrical proportion is also 
written with this sign = between 
two ratios, thus: 

Do : Mi = Fa: La 
which sign signifies equal or simi- 
lar, that is to say, the interval 
from Do to Mi is equal to that 
from Fa to La. 


On harmonic Proportion. 

It is not possible to understand 
this proportion by the means of 
distances and without the aid of 
figures > it is not of much use in 
music, and consequently not of 
the first importance to know in 
what it consists and of what it 
treats. 

A mechanical idea may never- 
theless be given of harmonic pro- 
portion, in order te know the 
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quantities are said to be in har- 
monic proportion, 

Take the following strings— 
15, 12, 10, the difference between 
15 and 12 is 3, and between 12 
and 10 is 2; the first term 15 
contains the third term 10, once 
and a half; since then 3 is to 2 
as 15 isto 10, these three lengths 
are in harmonic proportion.— 
Example— 

First difference Second difference 
difference 3. difference 2. 
6; 12, 10 
Analogy. 

3 3:10°" “3:2; 

os & 2 ': 0; 
Thus.it appears that harmonic 
proportion is a mixture of arith- 
metical and geometrical—since 
if the two differences be arith- 
metically subtracted, and if the 
two last be compared, from which 
a second ratio is formed, and 
afterwards geometrically com- 
pared, the harmonic proportion 
will hence appear remotely ana- 
logous to geometrical proportion. 

Of extreme and middle Terms. 

In every proportion, whether it 
be of three, four, or more terms, 
the first and last are called the 
extreme, and all the others are 
called the middle or the centre. 
If the proportion be of three 
terms, the first and last are the 
extreme, and the second the mid- 
dle or the centre. If it is of four, 
the first and the fourth are the 
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or 
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chords which are found in this 
proportion—these are the major 
3% 
third and perfect fifth, as Do, 
Mi, Sol; the fifth and octave, as 
Do, Sol, Do; the minor fourth 
and #3d, as Sol, Do, Mi; the 
Sth = Sth 
octave and twelfth, as Do, Do, 
Do 5th, Sol; the # 2d, and $ 3d, 
as Do, Re, Mi. 


Of extreme and middle Terms. 

In every proportion, whether 
it be of three, four, or more 
terms or sounds, the first and last, 
are called the extremes of the 
proportion, and all the others the 


middle. Ifthe proportion be of 
three terms, the first and last are 
the extremes, and the second the 
middle or centre. If it be of 
four, the first and fourth are the 


3.1L 
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extremes, and the second and 
third are the middie or the centre. 
Examples— 

ore SO. 8 wed 
Istterm @dterm S3dterm 4th term 


Ist extreme Ist middle 2d mi:‘die 2d extreme 
Middle or centre. 








extremes, and the second and 
third the middle or centre. Ex-- 
amples— 

Do : Mi :: Sol : Si 

Istterm @dterm Sdterm  4thterm 


Istextreme Ist middle 24 middle 2d extreme ’ 
Middle or centre, 





Extreme. P Extremes, 
S. .4: 4». 3 Sol Do Fa 


let term 2d term 3d term 
Middle or centre, 
ee 
Ist extreme 2d extreme 


Extremes, 
i , 


Istterm @dterm 34 term 
Middle or centre, 
ae 
Ist extreme 2d extreme 
Extremes, 





v 





Of Homologous Terms. 

In proportions of 6, 4, or more 
terms, the antecedents with the an- 
tecedents, & the consequents with 
the consequents, are called ho- 
mologous or homogencous terms, 
which signify, of the same species; 
hence if there are four terms, the 
homologous are the first and third, 
and the second and fourth; if 
there are more terms, they follow 
the same rule—that is to say, all 
the antecedents are together ho- 
mologous, as are all the conse- 
quents. Examples— 





a + 
Homologous antecedents 


Ist 3d 
8>»»+é@~- 6:8 


2d 4th 
Homologous consequents 


, <a ee 





The example shows that the 
first and third are homologous 


Of Homologous Terms. 

In proportions of 4, 6, or more 
terms, all the- antecedents with 
the antecedents, and the conse- 
quents with the consequents, are 
called homologous or homogene- 
ous terms, which signify of the 
same species. In a proportion 
consisting of four terms, the first 
and third sounds are homologous, 
and the second and fourth; and 
if there be more intervals, they 
follow the same order—that is to 
say, the antecedents are together 
homologous, as are all the con- 
sequents. 





a. ”~ 

Homologous antecedeots 

Ist 3d 

Do : Mi *. Sol : Si 
2d 4th 


Homologeus consequents 
N = 





It is extremely necessary to 
know which are the homologous 
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antecedents, and the second and 

fourth also homologous conse- 

quents—these have great place in 

simultaneous harmony. 

On Continued and Discrete Pro- 
portion. 

If among all the terms of a 
proportion there is always the 
same difference or exponent, it is 
said that these quantitics are in 
continued proportion—as for ex- 
ample :— 

2 2 @ 

8 to 4 to 2 tol 
these are in continued proportion 
because each term contains twice 
that which follows ; that isto say, 
the ratios have the sameexponent. 

If on the contrary the differ- 
ence between the first and second 
term be similar to that between 
the third and fourth, but not to 
that betwecn the second and third 
these differences are said to be in 
discrete proportion, because the 
exponent of the first and second 
ratio is equal; but not equal to 
that of the consequent of the first 
ratio with the antecedent of the 
second, as for example— 

8:4 6:3 

It is here seen that the 8 con- 
tains the 4 twice, and the 6 the 3 
twice; but the 4 does not contain 
the 6, but is contained in it once 
and ahalf. Thesame would oc- 
cur if it were 

4:8 3:6 
or any other, whilst in this case 4 
3 
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terms, since they have gteat place 
in music, and especially in simul- 
taneous harmony. 


On Continued and Discrete Pro- 
When among three, four, or 
more proportional sounds, the 
same distance always occurs, wile- 
ther they ascend or descend these 
sounds are said to be in continued 
proportion, as for example the 
following— 
4th, Ath, 


4th, 4h, 


Re to Sol to Do to Fa &c. 
which are all ascending fourths, or 


4th, = 4th, Ath, 

Fa to Do to Sol to Re, &c. 
all descending fourths. 

If on the contrary there be the 
same interval between the first 
and second as between the third 
and fourth, but not the same dis- 
tance as between the second and 
third ; these four sounds are then 
said to be in discrete proportion, 
because the exponent of the two 
intervals is equal—but not equal 
to that of the consequent of the 
first interval, with the antece- 
dent of the second interval, as for 
example :— 

Do Mi : : La or 

Do : Mi =: Sol : Si 

In the first example it appears 
that there is the distance of a ma- 
jor third, between the first and se- 
cond interval, but between the se- 
cond and third, which is Mi and 

L2 


Fa 
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is contained an equal number of 
times—as 3 in 6; but that the 8 
is not contained in the 3, and in- 
stead, the 8 contains the 3 once 
and three eighths, that is—1 & j 
whence it is called discrete pro- 
‘portion. 


On Direct and Inverse Proportion. 
When the first term is either 
gteater or less, or equal to the 
second, as the third is greater or 
less, or equal to the fourth, these 
four quantities are said to be in 
direct proportion—as 

8:4 :: 6:3 

or4:8 :: 3:6 

or8:8 :: 6:6 

Here the antecedents of the 
first four are equally greater than 
their consequents; in the second 
four they are equally smaller ; 
and in the last four are exactly 
equal, 

The inverse proportion is when 
the fourth term decreases from 
the third as much as the second 
increases upon the first, or vice 
‘versa, when the fourth increases 
upon the.third, as much as the 
second decreases from the third. 

2:4 inversely 6:3 
4:2 inversely 3:6 

These four quantities are in in- 
verse proportion for the above- 
named reasons. They ate said to 
be inverse when by reversing the 
two first or the two second terms 


Fa—there is the distance of a 
major semitone: and in the se- 
cond example there is the distance 
of a minor third between Mi and 
Sol, whilst there is a major third 
between Do and Mi, and Sol and 
Si. Thesefour sounds are there- 
fore said to be in discrete pro- 
portion. 

On Direct and Inverse Proportion. 

When the intervals, as well in 
continued as in discrete propor- 
tion all ascend or descend, that is 
to say, the first ascends to the 
second as the third to the fourtli, 
or descend equally, or are equal, 
the four sounds are said to be in 
direct proportion—as 

Do: Mi :: Fato La 
orMi:Do :: La: Fa 
orDo:Do :: Fa : Fa 

In the first example, the ante- 
cedents are greater than their con- 
sequents; in the second they are 
less, and in the third they are 
equal. 

If of the two intervals com- 
posing a proportion the first term 
ascends to the second, as the third 
descends to the fourth, or vice 
versa, these four sounds are said 
to be in an inverse ratio, as in the 
following examples: 


Ascending Descending 
Tones. Tones. 
Do : Re inversely Sol: Fa 

Descending Ascending 
Tones. Tones. 


Re : Do inversely Fa + Sol. 
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- the inverse proportion becomes di- 
rect: that is, if 410 2 and 3 to 6 
are in inverse proportion, by wri- 
ting it thus and turning the last 
two numbers it becomes direct. 


¢ 


On Compound Proportion. 

Proportions, both direct and in- 
verse, are called compound when 
the homologous terms are more 
than one; that is to say, when the 
antecedents or consequents aretwo 
or three, or when they are both 
the produce of two or more num- 
bers—as for example : 
2 with4 8: Swith6: 12; or 


2: 4: with8:: 3 : 6withl2; or 
2with4 : Swith6 :: Swith6 : 12 with9, 


These examples show the di- 
rect compound proportion, for all 
the antecedents are of lesser ine- 
quality, and it would be the same 
if they were of greater inequality 
or of perfect equality. By trans- 
posing either the first or the se- 
cond ratio of one of the given 
examples the direct proportion 
would become inverse—as for ex- 
ample: 

2 with 4 ; Sinversely 12 : 6 with 3. 
These proportions are much used 
in music, particularly in artificial 
compositions, such as in imita- 
tions, canons, direct and inverse, 
and also in fugues. 


¢ 


AAD 


These examples clearly shew 
the nature of inverse proportion. 
It frequently occurs in music, and 
requires great attention, since the 
greater part of the movements of 
harmony are founded on these 
proportions, and it is for this rea- 
son that contrary movement is so 
much recommended. 

On Compound Proportion. 

Proportions, both direct and in- 
verse, are called in music com- 
pound proportions when, for ex- 
ample, two proportional intervals 
like the following 

Do : Fa Sol : Do 
it is found that the antecedents or 
consequents, or both together, are 
composed of more than one sound, 
as in the following examples: 
Do with Mi: Fa:: Sol with Si to Do; or 
Do:Mi withFa:  ;: Sel: Si with Do; or 
Do with Re: Fa :; Fa with Sol:Sol withSi 

These examples demonstrate 
compound direct proportions, 
since all the intervals ascend, and 
it would be the same if, on the 
contrary, they were to descend. 

If the first interval ascend and 
the second descend, or vice versa, 
then these sounds would be in 
compound inverse proportion— 
as the following: 

oa tt — sab amy 
Do with Mi to Fa :: Mi with Do to Si 
Ath ascending of 4th descending 


—_ 


4 





Do with Mi: Fa with La:: Mi with Do:8i withSo 


6th ascending 
nes 


6th descending 
a * 


J 
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On Progression, or geometrical 
Series. 

When several terms are in arith- 
metical or continued geometrical 
proportion, that is, when all the 
terms have the same exponent, 
they take the name of progression 
or series; if the differences afe 
arithmetical, they are called an 
atithmetical series; if geometri- 
cal, geometrical series of progres- 
sion; if the series begins by small 
numbers and is followed by larger, 
it is called an increasing series ; 
if it commences by large and is 
followed by smaller, a decreasing 
series. Examples— 

Increasing arithmetical progression. 
Perea ey 
1369 12 15 18 21 2 &c. 
Decreasing arithmetical progression. 
. 4.8.8 S228 
24 21 18 15 129631 &c. 


Increasing geometrical progression, 


4e#e4 ¢@ 8 8 
1248 16 32 64 128 &c. &c. 


Decreasing geometrical progression. 


# @ @ @hat 
128 64 32 168421 &c. 


The exponent of the series is 
that number which indicates how 
many times a term of the series 
contains or is contained in ano- 
ther; whatever may be theterm, it 
shews, with that next to it, the ex- 


These proportions are continu- 
ally used in music, particularly 
for imitations and canons, both 
direct and inverse, and for fugues. 


On Progression, or geometrical 
Series. 


When there are many sounds 
which have constantly the same 
degree of distance between them, 
that is to say, the same exponent, 
it is called a progression or series, 
since all the sounds are in the 
same continued proportion. If 
the sounds ascend from low to 
high, it is called an increasing se- 
ries—if on the contrary they de- 
scend from high to low, it is called 
a decreasing series. 


Progression, or increasing series, 
4th 4th 4th 4th 4th 

8i to Mi to La to Re to Sel to Do &c. 

Progression, or decreasing series. 

Do to Sol to Re to La to Mi to Si &e. 
The exponent of the series is a 
given interval of the 3d or 4th, 
&c. which occurs between each 
sound, as in the above examples. 
The interval of the 4th or 5th is 
the exponent. 

Here it must be observed that 
the lowest sound being produced 
by a longer string, and the high 
by shorter strings, it follows that 
the above two series would with 
geometricians be exactly reversed, 
that is, the first increasing and 
the second decreasing. 

Progression in music may also 
be discrete, if the given sounds 
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ponent of the series, as in the by two and two have the same 
above examples, where in the degree of distance, that is to say, 
arithmetical series the difference the same exponent. Example—. 
is always three, and in the two Do; Faas Re: Solas Mi: La &c. 
geometrical series the exponent of 

the series is } ahalf, because each 

term is contained one half in the 

second, and in the second each 

term contains the next, twice. 
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MEMOIR OF GLUCK. 


Cnunistorner Guvcx was born in the Palatinate, of a poor 
family, about the year 1716 or 1717. His father died soon after settling 
in Bohemia, leaving his son still under age and without fortune.— 
The education of this child had been neglected, but nature had 
bestowed on him an instinctive love of music. This natural taste is 
common in Bohemia, where, in all the towns and villages, in the 
churches and in the streets men, women, and children sing in parts, 
and perform upon different instruments. Young Guuvck learned to 
play nearly on every one, almost without instruction. He travelled 
from town to town, subsisting only on the bounty produced by his 
talents; at Viennahe met with sufficient assistance to enable him to 
supply the want of education that his forlorn and neglected state had 
produced. He there learned the principles of composition, and 
composed several works, the success of which encouraged him to 
seek every means of perfecting his talents. In 1736 he determined 
to goto Italy—he was not yet 20. After four years of study, he felt 
himself capable of writing for the theatre. His first opera was 
Artaxerxes, which was performed at Milan, in 1741, where he suc- 
cessively gave Demofoonte, in 1742; Siface, in 1743; Phaedra, in 
1744. He also gave in these four years Demetrioand Ipermnestra at 
Venice, Artamene at Cremona, and Alessandro nell’ Indie at Turin. 
These works almost all succeeded, and placed him in the first rank 
of composers. He was invited to London, where he composed two 
operas in 1745. He returned to Germany, where he gave several 
theatrical and other works. In this interval he endeavoured to repair 
his defective education. He had a natural taste for poetry and let- 
ters as well as for music. He devoted himself to the study of the 
French and Latin languages; connected himself with the most 
distinguished literary men, and acquired, from their conversation, 
and from the best works, greater and bolder ideas than had 
ever yet been conceived on the effects that may be produced 
by the union of music with poetry. He early felt that those 
beautiful airs to which the Italians and their admirers appear 
to limit the principal powers of music, and whose charms resided in 
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the elegance of the forms and the suavity of the melody, were only 
calculated to delight the ear, or at most, to produce vague and weak 
emotions, and never to excite lively and profound sentiments. When 
any one talked to him of certain renowned airs, which they called 
pathetic—they are charming said he, but, adopting a very energetic 
Italian expression, “they do not draw blood.” 

In the operas he had composed in Italy, he always endeavoured, 
more than other composers usually do, to express the sense and cha- 
racter of his words ; but it was in England that he conceived the first 
idea of really dramatic music. 

Besides the two operas demanded of him in London, he was en- 
gaged to write a pasticcio. It is known that these are poems, to 
which pieces of music, chosen from other operas, are adapted. He 
selected from his works those airs which had received most applause, 
and adapted them, with his utmost skill and attention, to the poem 
given him, and which was Pyramus and Thisbe. At the representa- 
tion he was quite astonished to find, that those pieces which had pro- 
duced the greatest effect in the operas for which they were composed, 
had none when changed to other words and to another scene. 

Upon reflection he determined, that all good music must necessarily 
lose by being adapted, unless the new words have exactly the same 
character and rythm. He concluded, that it is hopeless to bestow the 
energy and charms of which music is susceptible, if it be not inti- 
mately allied with animated and simple poetry, which paints natu- 
ral and determined sentiments with truth; that music may become a 
language capable of expressing all the affections of the human heart ; 
but in order to effect this, the melody must exactly follow the rythm 
and the accent of the words, and the accompanying instruments 
should aid by their own expression either in strengthening the voice- 
part or by contrast, according as the situation demands. 

These ideas ripened when he heard Drypen’s famous ode on the 
power of music, executed at Vienna. It had been translated into Ita- 
lian verbatim, and consequently in a barbarous manner, in order to 
adapt Hanpeu’s music, syllable by syllable. Notwithstanding the 
words being frequently unintelligible, Guuck was forcibly struck 
with many effects, and principally with the general design of the 
work. He engaged a German poet to translate it into his own lan- 
guage, but with such alterations as he should esteem necessary. 

There is too much narrative in Day pen’s ode, which is only suited 
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to a cold and monotonous recitative. Guucx wished to give it a 
more dramatic form, by substituting for a part of the recital a lively 
and concise dialogue, and by strenthening ALEXANDER's expres- 
sions of enthusiasm, when he felt himself incited to battle by Trmo- 
THEUSs’s warlike music. His idea was executed ; he set this species 
of cantata to music, and is said to have produced the greatest effect ; 
but he himself was not satisfied. He perceived that it wanted ac- 
tion and theatrical movement; he always desired to treat the sub- 
ject as an opera; some poets have done so; but none fulfilled to his 
satisfaction the idea he had formed. 

His reputation recalled him to Italy in 1754. He gave at Rome, 
La Clemenza di Tito and Antigonus. He composed in 1756, Clelia 
for the opening of a new theatre; he then went to Parma, and wrote 
Baucis and Philemon, Aristeo, and Orfeo. “These operas,” he himself 
says, ‘had greater success than they deserved ; because, with the ex- 
ception of Orfeo, they were all composed in the Italian taste, and too 
defectively for the theatre.” 

He was more strongly convinced than ever, that the poems of 
Merasrasio, although full of the greatest beauties, not only of 
poetry but also in respect to the truth-of the dialogue and the con- 
ciseness of particular airs and duets, could not yet allow of the 
great effects of which the melodrame is susceptible. He particularly 
felt that it was necessary to introduce chorusses into action ; because 
nothing tends more to the fine and strong expression of theatrical 
music, than the sentiments produced by an impassioned multitude. 
He communicated his thoughts to M. Cauzasiet, a good poet and 
a clever man; who having himself reflected on the imperfections of 
the Italian opera, and being impressed with the same principles, was 
delighted to find a musician ready to undertake with him a striking 
revolution in this department of literature and the fine arts. It was 
in this spirit that M. CaLzasiai wrote the poem of Orpheus, and 
that Giuck set it to music. It was performed at Vienna in 1764. 
The first representation excited more astonishment than pleasure. 

Ears accustomed to the routine of recitative, and to the construction 
of the airs of the Italian opera, were disturbed by so new a style of 
composition. Nevertheless, the great musical beauties it is filled 
with, surprised the connoisseurs; its simplicity and its touching 
situations and expression excited new emotions in sensitive persons, 
who abandoned themselves to the impulse of their feelings. At the 
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fifth performance, all objections were silenced ; the opera was gene- 
rally applauded, and its success was increased and confirmed by the 
vast number of successive representations, as well as by its speedy 
revival. 

When, in the following year, Guucx was called to Parma, for the 
fete of the marriage of the Infant, he proposed to give Orpheus, but 
he found great opposition on the part of the whole court. The suf- 
frage of Vienna had no weight with the Italian amateurs, who did 
not conceive it possible to write better poems than those of Metas- 
TASIO, and finer music than that of Jomentu1, Saccuint, or Pic- 
cint. The first singer, Mituico, when he was requested to sing the 
part of Orpheus, said they wished to destroy his reputation. Guuck, 
however, surmounted all obstacles. He knew the people with whom 
he had to deal; and esteeming them more sensible than vain, more 
attached to their sensations than their opinions, he insisted, and took 
upon himself the risk of the event. The opera received universal 
support.on the first representation ; and when, after a certain time, 
they wished to perform another, Orpheus was loudly called fors it 
was given twenty-eight times in succession, and the Armida of Tra- 
ella, who was. engaged at the same time with Guuck, was not al- 
lowed to be heard. Orpheus has been performed since in almost all 
the theatres of Europe, with constant success. It was given in 1773 
at the theatre of the court of Naples, and in the third act a duet of 
another composer was substituted for the original. When the opera 
was performed in the public theatre, the new duet was heard but 
once, and the audience loudly demanded the restitution of the origi- 
nal by Giuck. This opera obtained the remarkable distinction of 
being the first Italian opera ever printed. ‘Till then the Italians had 
been content with copying the most heautiful airs. 

Some years after, a skilful Italian composer, M. Benton, was en- 
gaged to set the same poem to music, for the theatre of Venice. He 
did so with success. His score was engraved, but he insisted that an 
advice to the reader should be prefixed to it, of which the following is 
the literal translation :— 

‘It is not without fear that 1 have accepted the proposition of set- 
ting to music the opera of the celebrated Signor CaLzanici, after 
the applause M. Le Cuzvarize Guiuck has justly received in the 
same undertaking, among all the nations of Europe. On commencing 
the work, and finding myself deprived of the poet whom I might con- 
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sult at need, [ regard it as a circumstance as fortunate as it was useful 
to me, to have before my eyes the score of the composer, in order at 
least to follow his steps in the progress he has held. It is left to those 
of a just and delicate discernment to estimate the difference.” 

That which appears to deserve attention in this preface is to see an 
able composer, who had already, without the smallest fear, set poems 
on which Vinci, JomELi1, Buranetio, Hasse, &c. had dis- 
played all the riches of their art, experience this momentary alarm 
in re-setting Orpheus after M. Guuck; that he esteemed himself 
happy to have the score before him, in order to follow the progress 
and the general disposition which M. Gruck had traced; that he 
imitated the intentions, movements, and often even the subjects of all 
the interesting pieces in the original—and that this imitation had 
great success among the Italians themselves, who only appear to de- 
sire and enjoy novelty. I shall be content with stating the fact, and 
I leave to others to draw their own conclusions. 

The brilliant success of Orpheus induced the two authors to treat 
upon the same plan, a still more tragic subject, and yet more fa- 
vourable to the great effects of dramatic music. They composed 
Alceste, which was represented at Vienna in 1768, Never did any 
opera draw so many tears, or obtain so many plaudits. During two 
years no other drama was allowed at the court theatre, and they never 
ceased to play Alceste. It was engraved in 1769. Guucx prefixed 
to it an epistle dedicatory, where he gives an account of some of the 
ideas which led him to seek a new style in theatrical music. As it 
belongs to the history of music, and its progress, we here give the 
translation of this epistle, in which the musician shows himself a man 
of sense and of taste. 


Epistle Dedicatory to the Opera of Alceste. 

‘¢ When I undertook to set to music the opera of Alceste, 1 pro- 
posed to myself to avoid the abuses that the mistaken vanity of 
singers, and the excessive complaisance of composers had introduced, 
and which, from the most splendid and the most beaatiful of all 
spectacles, had reduced the opera to the most fatiguing and the most 
ridiculous, I sought to reduce music to its real function—that of se- 
conding poetry, in order to strengthen the expression of the senti- 
ments and the interest of the situations, without .interrupting the 
action, and weakening it by superfluous ornament. I thought 
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music ought to give that aid to poetry which the vivacity of colour- 
ing and the happy agreement of light and shade afford to a correct 
and well-designed picture, animating the figures without injuring 
the contour. I have therefore carefully. avoided interrupting a 
singer in the warmth of dialogue, in order to wait for a tedious ritor- 
nello, or to stop him in the midst of a discourse, to display the 
agility of his beautiful voice in a long passage.” 

' “Thave not thought it right either to pass rapidly over the second 
part of the air when it was the most impassioned apd important, in 
order regularly to repeat the words four times, or to finish where the 
sense does not conclude, in order to give the singer the power of 
shewing that he can vary a passage in several ways, and in his own 
manner.” ~ 

“In short, F have endeavoured to reform those abuses, against 
which good sense and good taste have long exclaimed in vain.” 

‘*T have considered that the overture should forewarn the spectators 
of the character of the action, and its subject—that the instruments 
should not be used but in proportion to the degree of interest and to 
the passions, and that it was principally necessary to avoid too 
marked a disparity in the dialogue between air and recitative, in 
order not to cut off the period against the sense, and not to interrupt 
in a wrong place the action and warmth of the scene.” 

“ I have also thought that the utmost labour should be addressed 
to the search after simplicity, and I have avoided making a parade 
of difficulties at the expence of perspicuity. I have attached no 
value to the discovery ofa novelty, unless it naturally arose from the 
expression; in short, there is no rule I have not thought necessary 
to sacrifice willingly to the production of good effect.” 

‘These are my principles. Fortunately, the poem wonderfully 
favoured my design. The celebrated author of Alceste, having con- 
ceived his own plan of the lyric drama, had substituted for flowery 
descriptions, for useless comparisons, for cold and sententious mo- 
rality, strong passidns, interesting situations, the language of the 
heart, and a constantly varied scene. The success has justified my 
ideas, and the universal approbation in so enlightened a city has 
proved to ‘me that simplicity and truth are the greatest principles 
of the beautiful, in the productions of the fine arts, &c.” 

‘The same motives which have induced us to translate this epistle, 
determine us to add ‘to it the translation of that which Guvck ad- 
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dressed to the Infant Duke of Parma, prefixed to his Paris and 
Helena—an opera which he gave after Orfeo and Alceste, but which 
had not the same success, his subject not being susceptible of it. 


Epistle Dedicatory, by M. Giucx, prefixed to his Opera of Paris 

and Helena. 

‘¢ | determined to publish the music of Alceste, simply in the hope 
it might find imitators. I dared to flatter myself, that in following 
the route I have opened, composers would have endeavoured to de- 
stroy the abuses introduced into the Italian theatre, and which dis- 
honour it. 1 avow with grief, that till now I have tried in vain 
to prevent it. The balf learned, the doctors of taste (i buongustai), 
unhappily too numerous a species, and in all ages a thousand times 
more pernicious to the progress of the fine arts than those who are 
totally ignorant, have united against a method which, in establish- 
ing itself, destroyed their pretensions.” 

‘It was thought possible to pronounce upon Alceste, after irre- 
gular, ill-directed, and werse-executed rehearsals; the effect that 
this opera might produce in a theatre was calculated in an apart- 
ment, with the same sagacity that in a city of Greece they pre- 
tended to judge at some feet distance of the effect of statues to be 

‘placed on high columns. One of these nice amateurs, who has 

transferred his whole soul to his ears, will find an air too hard, a pas- 
sage too much marked or ill prepared, without dreaming that in that 
particular situation this air and passage is the sublimity of expression 
and forms the happiest contrast. A pedantic harmonist will re- 
mark an ingenious negligence or a deficiency of vigour, and will 
hasten to denounce both as unpardonable sins against the mysterics 
of harmony; soon after a crowd of voices will unite to condemn the 
music as barbarous, savage, and extravagant.” 

* It is true that the other arts are hardly more fortunate, and your 
Highness will easily divine the reason. The more one is determined 
to seek after perfection and truth, the more necessary do precision 
and exactitude become. The traits which distinguish Raruaen 
from the crowd of painters, are in some degree imperceptible; slight 
alterations in the contour of a caricatured head would not destroy the 
resemblance, but they would entirely disfigure a beautiful face. I 
wish for noother proof of this than my air in Orpheus, Che faré senza 
Euridice ; make the least change in it, either in the time or the turn 
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of expression, and it will become an air for a puppet shew. Ina 
work of this kind, a note more or less sustained, increasing the tone 
or neglecting the time, an appoggiatura out of place, a shake, a pas- 
sage, a roulade, may ruin the effect of a whole scene. It is also ins 
dispensible to music, conducted on the principles I have established, 
for the composer to be present at the performance ; his presence is as 
necessary as the sun to the works of nature; he is the soul and the 
life; without him all is confusion and chaos; but he must expect to 
encounter such obstacles as are always met with in the world of those 
who, because they have a pair of eyes and of ears, of what kind 
is of no importance, think they have a right to judge of the fine 
arts, &e.” 

On the subject of this latter opera, we will relate an anecdote 
deserving preservation. Rovsseav’s admiration for the genius of 
Guvex as soon as he became acquainted with his works, is well 
known. He one day remarked, that the great merit of this composer 
was the giving a distinct character to the songs of each of his 
personages, which was never departed from throughout ; this atten- 
tion, said he, has caused him to commit an anachronism in his 
opera of Paris.and Helena. The songs of Paris have all the rich- 
ness and effeminacy of Phrygian manners, whilst those of [elena are 
constantly grave and simple; but Guucx has forgotten that the 
severity of manners was dated only from the legislation of Lycur- 
Gus, and that HeLena was born at Sparta long before Lycuncus, 
A common friend of Rousseau and Giuck, to whom the former 
made this observation, communicated it to the latter. His answer is 
remarkable. ‘‘I should be very happy, said he, if my works were 
always examined by such enlightened and scrupulous judges. M. 
RovussEavu’s reasoning is very ingenious, but it was not my own. 
Hevena loved Panis, but I find in Homer that she sought to ele- 
yate his mind, and to excite in him the desire of glory ; I see that she 
was esteemed by Hector, and the eulogium she drew from the vld 
men as she passed, supposes as much esteem for her character as ad- 
miration of her beauty. Thus by giving her a simple and grave 
style of singing, but one which I esteem elegant, it is not simply a 
Spartan woman that I wish to characterise, but a great and generous 
miod.” It must be allowed, that the intention of the musician 
and the criticism of the philosopher, suppose rather more elevated 
ideas than can be given by the work of ignorant composers, and the 
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jodgment of so many self-conceited amateurs, who appear to see 
nothing in music but sounds and chords. 

The following anecdotes, of the same philenephony are related by 
M. Corancez :— 

<¢ All Paris observed Rousseau, who for some time had frequented 
no public amusement, constantly attend the representations of Orfeo.. 
On this occasion he publicly declared, that M. Giucx had proved a 
proposition he had formerly advanced to be erroneous, namely, that 
good music could never be composed to French words.” 

“ T am far from being of opinion, he observed, that Giucx fails 
in melody. I find that it issues from all his pores.” 

“] one day, says M. Corancez, asked M. Giuck why, not 
being a musician, his works so drew my attention, that during their 
performance I could not bear the slightest interruption; and why, 
on the contrary, all other operas given before his time appeared cold 
and monotonous; .and why above all, in these operas, all the me- 
lodies appeared to resemble each other. That proceeds, said he, 
from a single circumstance, which is in fact a very capital one. Be- 
fore I set to work, my first care is to strive to forget that I am a 
musician. I forget myself in order to see-only my personages. The 
contrary defect unhappily poisons all the arts, the end of which is 
the imitation of nature. The poet, from not knowing how or not 
wishing to forget himself, writes a series of words, which are not 
really without beauties, but which weaken the action, because they 
are against common sense. The painter desires to improve nature, 
he becomes false; the actor endeavours to declaim, he becomes 
cold; the musician seeks to be brilliant, he produces satiety and 
disgust. ‘The pieces which you believe to resemble each other 
are not similar; you would not so designate them if you were a 
musician; you would not only see in them great beauties, but often 
beauties which would render you indulgent in spite of yourself. 
This does not however detract from the force of your observation, 
for if they appear to resemble each other, it arises from want of effect. 

A piece from Iphigenie en Aulide was one day sung at my house, 
“¢ Peuvent ils ordonner qu’un pere.” 1 perceived that in the first 
verse “ Jen’obeirai, point 4 cet ordre inhumain,” there was a long 
note on the Je the first time it was pronounced, and a short note 
when the same Je was repeated. I observed to M. Guuck that this 
prolonged note in the- melody was disagreeable to me, and I was the 
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mere astonished at it, as employing it the first time and not the 
second made it appear that he himself did not attach much value 
to jt. 

“ Had that long note, said he, which annoyed you so much at 
your own house, the same effect at the theatre.—I replied in the ne- 
gative.— Well, he replied, you may be content with that answer; and 
as I am not always with you, I beg you to make it whenever a simi- 
lar case occurs. When 1 have succeeded at the theatre, I have 
gained the end I propose; it ought to concern me little, and in fact 
so it does, to be found agreeable either in the chamber or the concert. 
If you have been in the habit of observing that good concert-music 
has no effect in a theatre, it is according to the nature of things that 
gooxd theatrical music will not often succeed in a concert. With 
respect to the long note upon Je, the first time that Agamemnon 
speaks, remember that this Prince is placed between two strongly 
oppasing powers, nature and religion—nature at last overcomes him, 
bat before he pronounces this terrible word of disobedience to the 
Gods he ought to hesitate; my long note constitutes the hesitation ; 
but this word once pronounced, let him repeat it as often as he will, 
there is no longer room for hesitation; the long note would then 
only be a fault in prosody.” 

“¢ Another time 1 asked him why the air expressing the rage of 
Achilles, in the same opera of Iphigenia, caused in me a general 
shuddering, and put me as it were into the situation of the hero him- 
self; whilst if I sung it myself, far from finding any thing terrible or 
menacing in the air, I perceived on the contrary only a melodious 
and agreeable progression. ‘* You must,” said he, “ first allow that 
music is a very limited art, particularly in the department called 
melody. One seeks in vain, in the combination of notes which com- 
pose a melody, a character peculiar to certain passions; there exists 
no such character. The composer has the resource of harmony, but 
that is often insufficient. In the piece of which you speak, all my 
magic consists in the nature of the melody which precedes it, and in 
the choice of the instruments which accompany it. You had for 
some time heard nothing but the tender regrets of Iphigenia and the 
adieus of Achilles ; the flutes and the lugubrious sound of the horns 
there make the greatest figure. It is not astonishing if the ear thus 
soothed, struck suddenly by the piercing sound of all the military in- 


truments united, should experience an extraordinary sensation, a sen- 
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sation which, in trath, it was my duty to produce, but which never- 
theless draws its principal force from an effect purely physical.” 

* It cannot be said that he had not prepared these great effects, 
and that he had not foreseen their success. It is well known that in 
presenting the part of the Danish Knight in Armida to Larrivee, 
he said to him, I expect of your complaisance that you will undertake 
this part, which from its contracted extent is beneath your powers ; 
but there is one verse which I hope will alone repay you; this verse 
is Notre general vous rappelle. Larrivee was not afterwards able 
to reproach M. Guuck with a breach of his word.” 

‘He was one day playing on his piano the part in Iphigenia in 
Tauride, where Orestes, left to himself in prison, after having ex- 
perienced his accustomed agitation, throws himself on a bench, say- 
ing, Le calme rentre dans mon coeur. Some one present thought they 
observed a contradiction in the bass, which prolonged the preceding 
agitation ; they mentioned it to M. Guuck, adding, Orestes is calm, 
he says so.—He lies, exclaimed Guuck, he mistakes calm for the 
exhaustion of his organs, but the fury is always there, (striking his 
breast) he has killed his mother.” 

“I one day took my son, yeta child, to a performance of Alceste. 
I had instructed him on the foundation of the subject. He did not 
cease to cry and alledged that he could not help it. I mentioned it 
to M. Guuck as an extraordinary effect.—He replied, “ that does 
not astonish me—he does not restrain himself.” 

‘ It has been seen that Giuck never abused the art he professed ; 
he had studied it too deeply; he knew moreover that the ear is 
easily fatigued, and once weary no effect must be calculated upon. 
For this reason he as often as was possible reduced all the subjects 
he undertook into three acts. He desired that all the parts should 
be allied to each other, and should yet present such variety that the 
spectator might arrive at the end without perceiving his attention to 
be captivated. He consequently had a style peculiar to himself. 
He often told me (these are his own words) that he begun by making 
the tour of each act ; then that of the whole piece, which he always 
composed in the middle of the pit; and that his work combined, 
and its parts characterised, he considered it as finished, although he 
had written nothing ; but that this preparation generally cost him a 
year and often a severe illness, and this, said he, is what many peo- 
ple call “ making songs.” 
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The reputation of Giuck_ was daily extended and encreased.-— 
Sovereigns loaded him with caresses and honours ; his contempora- 
ries named him the Michael Angelo of music; anf he deserved the 
following eulogy, as just as it is ingenious, from one of the most ele- 
gant writérs of his own country :—** Thanks to the powerful genius 
ofthe Cusvanier Guuck—we are arrived ‘at that epoch when 
music has regained itsrights. It is he and he alone who has re-esta- 
blished her on the throne of nature, from whence barbarity had 
banished, and from whence ignorance, caprice, and bad taste had, 
till now, driven her. Struck by one ofthe maxims of Py ruaGoras, 
“ He has preferred the muses to the syrens ;” that noble and valuable 
simplicity which, in the arts as in letters, was always the character of 
truth, grandeur, and beauty.” 

Italy was not less just towards him; and her suffrages must have 
had yet greater value in his eyes. In 1771 M. Guock not wishing 
to surrender himself to the solicitations of the managers of the thea- 
tre of Bologna, they performed, in his absence the opera of Orpheus, 
and the success of this work was so prodigious and drew so many 
strangers, that by the avowal of the magistrates it enriched the city 
with more than a hundred thousand sequins. 

Orpheus and Alceste would have been given at all the Italian thea- 
tres, if their performance had not demanded singers and actors, which 
it was difficult to unite, and the expence was such that the managers 
dared not hazard it. 

In Italy, however, Guuck was never mentioned but with the 
highest esteem. They who did not adopt his peculiar and new ideas 
upon melo-drame and music did not speak of him only as a bold inno- 
vator, butas a man of genius and a learned composer. A Neapolitan, 
a sensible man, and a man of taste, indignant at seeing music degene- 
rate in his country into an insignificant warbling, (M. Le Cueva- 
Lig® PLANELLI) printed, in 1777, a treatise on the opera founded 
upon the principles GLuck had marked out and practised. The 
learned P. Martini did Gtuck the justice to allow, that he had 
united in his compositions all the most beautiful parts of Italian 
music, and some of those of the French, with the beauties of German 
instrumental music. His doctrine was cited and commented on by 
the Italian journals; some writers combated it, but none spoke of it 
with contempt. It was in that country which had the worst music, 
and where he brought that which suited it best, it was in France 
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that it was reserved to him to sce himself treated with contempt by 
men, who endeavoured, by every means, to constitute themselves 
legislators in an art, of which they had not even studied the 
elements. 

Notwithstanding the success, the recompences, and the renown 
that the Cugvatier Giuck had obtained in Italy and Germany 
by his last operas, he felt that he could go still further in the career 
that was opento him; that a tragedy in music (of which the princi- 
pal parts were performed by Castrati) always wanted theatrical 
illusion and effect, that he could not fulfil to itsextent the idea he had 
formed of music really dramatic, unless he had regular as weil as 
tragical poems, a magnificent theatre, and practiced and intelligent 
actors, capable of uniting the art of singing with correct, noble, and 
pathetic action. He at the same time conceived that in France 
alone he could find all these means united. 

He communicated his thoughts to the Baillidu Roulet, who was at 
Vienna in 1772, attached to the French embassy. He was a clever 
man who understood the taste and habits of the French theatres, and 
who, notwithstanding his old prejudices for the form of the French 
opera, was forcibly struck with the new views of the subject present- 
edby Guiuck. He adopted them with warmth, and in concert with 
him chose the Iphigenia of Racine, as the most proper subject to 
unite all the interest of tragedy with the great effects of impassioned 
music and the splendour and variety of the lyric theatre. At this 
epoch the works of the Cutvatier Guuck cease to belong to Ger- 
many, it is to the French theatre and language that he has devoted 
his talents in the latter years of his life. He reformed that opera in 
all its parts, and bestowed on France a species of music which will 
always be the French music. . 

The Iphigenia in Aulide was composed and performed several 
times at Vienna, in the month of August, 1772, The Baillidu Rou- 
let then wrote to M, d’Auvergne, director of the opera, to extol M. 
Guuck, his music, and the poem. He finished, on the part of M. 
Guuck, by proposing his opera to the administration. The author 
was ready to undertake the journey to France if it was secured to him 
that his opera should be performed. 

The opera having engaged to receive Iphigenia, Mn. Guvuck ar- 
rived at Paris. He spent six months in preparing for the performance 
of his work, and for ils success. He had every thing to create in:his 
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actors and in some degree in the public. Studies, lessons, and private 
rehearsals effected the first object. Public rehearsals were a power- 
ful means employed for the second. The noise they made and the 
numbers they attracted is known, as well as the striking style of 
music they offered, (new to France,) and the singularities of the author 
yet more novel. 

Let the state in which this theatre was before his arrival be 
remembered, say the Editors of the French Excyclopedia, the cold- 
ness of the performers, the immoveability of the chorus, the unskil- 
fullness of the orchestra; let the warmth be called to mind which 
now animates all parties, and what moral activity and physical 
force were required to perform such a metamorphosis ; and it will be 
acknowledged that M. Giuck was precisely the man necessary to 
effect so fortunate a revolution. 

Iphigenia was given April 19th, 1774, and met with the greatest 
success, in spite of a lively opposition on the part of some old 
Frenchmen who found in it too much of the Italian, and of some 
exclusive amateurs of Italian music, who justly reproached him 
with too much of the French school. It is true that each of these 
parties forgave the work on account of the faults the contrary side 
discovered ; and this probabiy M. Guivuck anticipated when he com- 
posed his first work in a style resembling that he intended to destroy. 

He struck a harder and more decided blow in translating his Orfeo 
from the Italian into French. This is decidediy the best and purest 
of his works, although, with the exception of the part of Orpheus, 
the melody is in general much inferior to that of Italy. If the style 
of this beautiful part is quite Italian, the cause is evident: it is well 
known that the first-air, Piange il mio ben cosi, that of the three cou- 
plets sung byOrpheus to appease the demons, and that of the delighful 
rondo in the third act, were by Guapacn1, for whom the part was 
written. This is a well known fact, and between these purely Italian 
pieces, and the other parts by M. Guvck, it is easy to perceive a 
difference which sufficiently proves they are not by the same hand. 

The air at the end of the first act is not in the Italian division,— 
This act terminates coldly by recitative. The friends of M.Guuck 
endeavoured to prevail on him to add an air to it, and begged it 
might be a bravura. He pretended to comply with difficulty, 
declaring the contempt he entertained for this style, and its ex- 
treme facility. The beautiful air, L’espoir renait dans mon ame, 
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was composed so rapidly, that his friends could not recover either 
their admiration on their surprize. Doubts arose about this air: it 
was said to be by Berton1; and it is true that there is an old air 
of Berton1’s, the subject and passages of which are exactly similar. 
To prove the priority in favour of GLuck, it was avowed that this 
piece, so rapidly composed on account of the facility of the style, 
was an Italian air taken from another of M. Guuck’s operas and 
translated into French. The copies I have seen of Bartoni’s air 
bear a date anterior to that M. G.ucx himself assigns to the air he 
had first given as a new production. All these little traits, which 
are of minor importance in themselves, acquire consequence in the 
history of a celebrated man, and ought to find a place in that of the 
revolutions of art. 

Alceste appeared, and as it was established with more difficulty 
than Iphigenia and Orfeo, the panegyrists redoubled their enthu- 
siasm. Le Souper des Enthousiastes, by the Apne ARNnaup ex- 
ceeded all bounds, It went so far as to say that those who did not 
like Alceste were people who could look upon virtue in distress with 
a dry eye, and who were not to be touched by real traits of generosity 
and grandeur of soul. ‘‘ Observe,” he says, “ that Alceste chiefly 
gives pleasure to good people, to fathers of families, to tender mo- 
thers, to good friends, and to the youth of sensibility.” Such were 
the means employed to draw the public to this opera, full of great 
beauties; but its gloom and monotony had driven away a great 
number of spectators. It was performing a service to the art to 
point out to the inattentive French the austere beauties of the two 
first acts; but it was misleading judgment, and corrupting taste in 
its birth, not to change their tone in praising the third. 

I shall say nothing of Cythére Assiegée, which the enemies of 
M. Guiuck no longer remember, and of which his friends never 
speak. The success of this opera would have added nothing to his 
reputation—its fall could not injure it. 

Afier the appearance of Iphigenia, Orfeo, and Alceste, the musical 
revolution was far advanced. Some French operas were still per- 
formed, but it was impossible to hear them. In order entirely to 
gain the cause, it only remained to compose new music to some 
poems already set by Rameau or Luuty, in order that the same 
verses appearing with different music that question might be de- 
cided with a perfect knowledge of the cause, and without appeal, 
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which was no longer a matter of doubt. M.Gutucx determined to 
take Armida. : 

During the time he was employed upon this at Vienna, Piccin1 
went into France. He arrived in January, 1777, preceded by his 
great reputation, but not announcing himself by any of the means 
employed by M.Guiuck. The Government, who had treated with 
~ him before the death of Louis XV. conferred a salary upon him, 
and promised him favour and protection. The father of a numerous 
family, which he brought with him, devoted to his art, a stranger to 
intrigue, to ambition, to the manners, tastes, customs, and to the 
language of the country he came to inhabit, he passed a whole year 
shut up in a limited circle of amateurs and literati studying the 
French language* with the activity of a youth, making a rapid 
progress in it, attending principally to declamation and poetry, and 
dividing his days between the compositon of his first work and the 
perusal of the most celebrated French poets, operas, and philosophers. 

He had hardly commenced his opera of Roland, when the parti- 
zans of Guuck, and Guiuck himself, declared war against him.— 
These two artists might have been rivals without being enemies, and 
the character of Piccin1 rendered the union easy ; doubtless the 
science would have gained by it, and the delights of this conciliating 
and peaceable art would not have been troubled by wretched divi- 
sion. Each side was, as is usual, unjust and partial. They abused 
and hated each other heartily, and all for a few notes; the question 
became involved, and when the public had decided to attend to it 
no longer, the outcry was the greater. 

in this war, as in all others, the blame rests with the aggressors. — 
Those who find themselves unexpectedly and unjustly attacked have 
no choice, and are obliged to defend themselves. Here the aggres- 
sion was on the part of M. Guuck himself, as is evidently proved 
by what follows : 

At first a report was spread that he had begun to compose Roland ; 
soon after it was said that this opera was finished, which gave 
rise to a criticism that the Journal de Paris speedily published.— 
‘Do you know, said somebody in the pit, that Giuck is arrived 
with the music of Armida and Roland 2” ‘Of Roland?” said his 
neighbour; ‘‘but M. Piccini is now employed in setting it to 


* See our Memoir of Piccini, vol.2, page 39. 
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music.” ‘ Well,” replied the other, “so much the better—we shall 
have an Orlando and an Orlandino. 

A short time after, a letter from M. Gtucx, appeared in L’ Année 
Literaire, which contained the real declaration of war. ‘* You ex- 
hort me (he wrote to the Bailli du Roulet,) to continue to work upon 
the words 6f the opera of Roland ; this is no longer feasible, for when 
I learned that the directors of the opera, who were not ignorant that 
I was composing Roland, bad given this work to M. Piccrn1, I 
burned all that I had done of it, which perhaps was not worth much ; 
and in this case the public ought to be obliged to M. Marmonret, 
for having prevented them from hearing bad music—besides I am 
not a man calculated for controversy. M. Piccin1 would have too 
considerable an advantage over me; for, besides his personal merit, 
which is assuredly very great, he would also have that of novelty, 
and as I have given at Paris four works, (whether good or bad it 
signifies not,) that source of pleasure is in my case exhausted, and 
since.I have opened the path he has only to follow me.” 

“T will not mention his patronage. Iam sure that a certain poli- 
tician of my acquaintance, (M. Caraccion1, Ambassador of Na- 
ples, since Viceroy of Sicily,) will give dinners and suppers to three- 
fourths of Paris, to make proselytes for him, and MarmonrTeL, who 
is so capable of writing tales, will relate to the whole kingdom the 
exclusive merit of the Sieve Picctn1. I really pity M. Heserr, 
(then Director of the Opera,) for having fallen into the claws of such 
people, &c.” 

It will be allowed that this hostility was as sharp as it was uncalled 
for. It would be useless to seek to excuse this letter, which unhap- 
pily became too public; but it was, perhaps, printed without the 
participation of the author. 

The rest of this epistle is curious in another point of view; it isa 
fresh proof of the care taken by M. Guuck, to prepare for and in- 
sure the success of his works. 

“‘ M. Heserrt said he, is an excellent man, and therefore 1d do not 
refuse to give him my Armida, on condition nevertheless, that he 
shall allow me at least two months, when I shall be at Paris, to form 
my actors and actresses; that I shall have as many rehearsals as I 
may think necessary ; that they shall not suffer any part to be dou- 
bled, and that another opera shall be held in readiness in case any 
actor or actress should be unwell. These are my conditions, without 
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which I shall retain Armida. I have so composed it that it will not 
soon grow old-fashioned.” 

* You tell me, my dear friend, that nothing will ever equal A/- 
ceste ; but I do not yet subscribe to your prophecy. Alceste is a 
complete tragedy, and I avow to you that it wants but little to give 
it perfection; but you know not of how many shades and pro- 
gressions music is capable. The whole of Armida is so different from 
Alceste that you would not believe them to be by the same composer. 
I confessto you that with this opera I should like to finish my career. 
It is true, that more time is necessary for the public to understand it, 
than they required to comprehend Alceste. There is a delicacy in 
Armida which does not exist in Alceste, for I have found the means 
of making the persons so speak, that you will immediately know 
from their mode of expression, when it is that Armida or a follower 
is before you. I must conclude, or you will think I am become a 
fool or a quack.” 

Nevertheless he does not conclude. He hurls another sarcasm 
against M. Marmontet, whom he had doubtless no intention of 
making his friend. ‘ Nothing, said he, has so bad an effect as prais- 
ing oneself: it would not become the great CornneiLLe; but when 
Marwmonret or! praise ourselves, the world ridicules us and laughs 
in our faces.” 

He afterwards pays his court at the expence of Italian composers, 
and consequently of M. Piccin1, to two French musicians, whom he 
thus attached as partisans. “ You are very right in saying that 
French compositions are too much neglected, for I believe that Gos- 
sec and Puitipor, or I am much deceived, who knew the style of 
the French opera, would have served the public infinitely better than 
the best Italian composers, if they had not been led away by every 
thing that bad an air of novelty.” | 

In concluding, he again returns to Armida and Alceste, which he 
absolutely prohibits the Parisians from comparing on pain of being 
declared fools.” I almost tremble lest such different poems as Alceste 
and Armida should be compared, for one should draw tears, and the 
other cause a voluptuous sensation ; if this happens, my only resource 
will be to pray to God that the good city of Paris may recover her 
good sense.” : 

Armida was performed March 3d, 1777, with moderate success; it 
was the same with this as with Alceste; the public accustomed them- 
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selves to it by degrees ; with the exception of a few pieces, the author 
of Orpheus is recognized with difficulty, the merit of these pieces, 
the beauty of the poem, the richness and-variety of the scenery, have 
always since sustained it. 

The disputes between the friends of M. Guuckx and M. Precint 
were now at the highest. The circumstances that attended the ap- 
pearance of Roland have been already related in our Memoir of 
Piccin1.* 

After it had been in vain maintained that this opera was good for 
nothing, M. Piccin1 begaa another, when it was declared that Roland 
was and would always be his chef d’ceuvre, that there he had soft and 
rural descriptions suited to his talents, and to the genius of Italian 
music, but in Atys he must rise to tragedy, which he was incapable 
of attaining; that he might make a queen, a page, and even a knight 
speak, but he must strike another lyre than his own, to reach the lan- 
_ guage of the gods. 

Nevertheless, when A‘ys appeared, an elevation of ideas and of 
style, a noble and exalted simplicity were evident in the tenderness 
and grief of Atys and Sangaride, in the rage of Cybele, and chiefly in 
the enchantment of the dreams sent by Morpheus, which were in the 
eyes of the connoisseurs, the distinct marks of the genius of the mas- 
ter of this natural work, and which placed it in their opinion perhaps 
above the first. 

The strong and active party formed against him among the public, 
in the journals, and principally in the orchestra and in the servants 
of the opera, was not of this opinion. The first performance was 
but moderately executed and very coldly received. The chorus of 
the dreams was hardly heard ; the noise of the pit drowned the in- 
struments and voices. 1t was better heard and enjoyed in the after 
representations, but this beautiful work did not meet complete suc- 
cess till its revival some years afterwards. 

Between Roland and Atys Giuck had given two operas, Iphigenia 
en Tauride and Narcisse. The former redoubled the enthusiasm of 
his admirers, and the latter, notwithstanding its fall, could not cool 
it. The public were not at first of their opinion about Iphigenia en 
Tauride, but by keeping this work on the stage, being careful of the 
performances, adding superb ballets, and causing its praises to be 


* See vol. 2, page 42. 
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heard every where, they drew and preserved a numerous audience. 
* This second Iphigenia is considered as the master-piece of its author, 
by those of his partisans, who pretend that beauty, the graces and 
regularity of the melody, are not the most essential qualities of music. 
In fact, if three or four airs were taken away, composed some time 
before to Italian words, and which Guucx translated for insertion, 
there would remain so little melody that those who dare not accuse 
Guvek of weakness in this point, would have reason to think that he 
had systematically abstained from melody. 

Iphigenia en Tauride and Narcisse were the two last productions 
of M. Guvox. He lived several years afier at Vienna, where he 
peaceably enjoyed his reputation and his fortune. He had pro- 
jected and even commenced the opera of the Danaides; but after a 
first attack of apoplexy, feeling unable to continue it, he gave the 
poem to M. Sauieri, who has since produced it with success. 

Guuck died of a second attack of apoplexy, in November, 1787. 
No musician ever received more honours in France, excited more 
enthusiasm, or effected a greater or more useful revolution. Guiuck, 
in uniting the best part of the dramatic system of France, with the 
most excellent part of German instrumental music, and as much as 
was possible to him ef Italian vocal music, had formed a system, the 
success of which was permanently secured. But in the execution of 
this system he failed in that which forms the greatest charm of all 
musical works, and which did not appear in the greater part of his 
composition—namely, in pure, noble, easy, and regular, as well as 
expressive melody; in a word—the true Italian melody. 

This great man met with censors in Germany. At their head 
must be placed the celebrated Hanpet, who never spoke of him 
but with contempt. The Germans however afterwards considered 
Guuck as the first dramatic composer. _ 

In France the author of Alceste is only admired in words. The 
singers of the Academy of Music, and even the orchestra, have lost 
the traditionary mode of performing the operas of Giuck. 





PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON COUNTER-TENOR 
SINGING. 


Is the hope of imparting that portion of agreeable diversity which a 
limited subject requires us to seek with more than ordinary care, we 
have perhaps too long deferred to complete the series. f remarks on 
vocal art, contained in our first, second, and third Numbers, and ap- 
pended to the scientific characters of the greatest tenor, soprano, and 
bass singers of our time. We shall no longer delay to finish our 
slight outline of the progress of the several branches of singing, but 
connect the few observations we have to offer to our readers on 
counter-tenor singing, with a professional memoir of Mr. W. 
KNYVETT. 

From the introduction of the Italian opera into this country till 
nearly the close of the last century, this part of a musical perform- 
ance was sustained, as circumstances directed, by three different 
species of voice, though of the same general pitch—by Castrati, by 
females with low soprano voices, and by men using the falsette. 
The natural counter-tenor might also be enumerated, for we have 
heard those who could ascend to B in the natural voice, but the ex- 
amples have of late become so rare as rather to afford exceptions, 
than to fall in vith the rule. 

The compass of the counter-tenor is from A to C and D, or even 
to E, an octave and a fifth, but it is rarely so extensive except in 
females. The tone, manner, and the effect of those several species of 
voice were of course as various as their denominations. With re- 
spect to the first we have little personal knowledge or experience. 
We do not recollect to have heard any other singer of this class than 
Signor Rose ui, the last who appeared at the King’s Theatre. 
There are those alive who still remember the performance of Pac- 
cHIEROTTI, and both Mra. Ctementi and Mr. GreaTtorex, were 
the scholars of SanTARELLI, of Rome, who was himself an artificial 
soprano. The works of Sir Jonn Hawkins, Dr. Burner, andall 
the Italian treatises, abound with descriptions of the endowments and 
the style of such singers: for ourselves we can only say, that when 
the first impulses of disgust were once over, the tone appeared to us 
more capable of pathos than that of any other voice, and also of 
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brilliant execution. But musicians, on whose judgment the utmost 
reliance is to be placed, have assured us that no contraltos were equal 
to the best singers of this class. Even the finest females are said to 
have stood vastly below them—Ist, on account of the inferiority of 
voice—and 2dly, on account of the variety of severe studies they 
underwent during a period far more protracted than is now or per- 
haps ever was devoted to mere study by any other order of singers. 
They were placed under the ablest masters for six, eight, and even 
ten years, before they were deemed sufficiently prepared to enter 
upon their department in the Roman Church, where they were prin- 
cipally employed. The Pope’s Chapel* was the grand depository 
of art, and here forty-eight singers were to be heard, unaccompanied 
by any instrument. These singers were arranged in four responsive 
chorusses, and such were the admirable effects they produced, that a 
gentleman, who remembers to have heard only what were held to be 
the dregs of the old school, relates to us that even in that degenerate 
state he seldom listened to them without being moved to tears.— 
GuapbaGnt was the last of the first class our friend recollects. His 
voice had sunk to a contralto. He was a man of infinite taste, with 
a delicious and fine volume of voice. Of the low soprano the finest 
example in our time has been Mapvame Grassini.t The effect is 
singular, and the capital excellence, is the fullness, the roundness, 
and the rich quality of the tones, which the ear drinks with the same 
sense of delectable satiety, that the palate enjoys when we taste and 
dwell upon the flavour of the sweetest and most luscious fluids and 
fruits. 

The voice at present most in repute and most employed is the 


* It is known that females were never allowed to perform on the Roman 
Theatres. After the diminution of the artificial soprani, females were intro- 
duced into the churches of Germany, but never in Italy, boys being substi- 
tuted, Santi also introduced boys into the Imperial Chapel in Russia. It is 
a curious fact that the Russians have not good voices, and singers were sent for 
and sought out in the Asiatic dominions of the Czar. Our informant, who 
has heard the finest music of every country, says he no where recollects such 
superb bass voices as at the Imperial Chapel of St. Petersburgh, nor does he 
ever remember to have witnessed such beautiful execution of chorusses, 

+ There was for a short time a Miss Rennett, at Covent-garden, who 
played in Artaxerxes, when Miss Steruens first appeared in Mandane, and 
who had a fine low soprano voice. At present one of the Demorseties pr 
Linu is the most finished example. Miss Venes also (a pupil of Ma. Bettamy) 
has some powerful and round notes. 
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falsette, which is sweet and brilliant in its tones, but rarely power- 
ful, and occasionally apt to go out of tune. The few natural coun- 
ter-tenors we have heard have generally been coarse, and produced, 
as it appeared, by strong effort, impure and throaty, the expedient to 
which singers who wish to increase their volume have but too often 
recourse. 

It should seem not only from the compositions of the early part of 
this country, but from the musical history of that time, that the 
counter-tenor occupied a much larger space in the public esteem than 
it does at the present day.* In almost all HanpeEw’s oratorios this 
voice has an equal share with the rest, and.some of his finest produc- 
tions were expressly written for singers with low voices, or for 
low artificial soprani.—* He was despised,” and other songs in the 
Messiah, “* Return O God of Hosts,”+ “ Then long Eternity,” t are 
amongst the most pathetic and beautiful airshe hasever made. His 
operas abound with similar things—Dove sei and Verdi prati, from 
Rodelinda and Alcina, are amongst those best known. Nor was the 
range of the voice narrowed to the expression of sorrow or of ad- 
jaration. “ Heroes when with glory burning,” in Joshua, and “ Jeho- 
vah crowned with glory bright,” from Esther, are light and energetic. 
Even before HanpEt’s time Purceut had written for high voices. 
An ordinary tenor would be grayelled by “ Sing all ye Muses,” one 
of the finest of his compositions, though never sung, unless like Mr. 
Brauam he could assist his natural voice by his falsette, and con- 
vert himself in truth into a counter-tenor pro tempore. In the music 
to the Tempest Purce.t has also employed the counter-tenor in 
songs. 

But the usage has almost passed away, and the range of the coun- 
ter-tenor is by modern composers very much confined to glees. We 
presume the discontinuance arises from the thin and feeble effect 
which the falsette produces when contrasted with the power and 
fullness of soprano, tenor, or bass, in the large buildings, and to 
the very numerous audiences before whom singers are now a-days 
called upon to perform. Certain it is that we never experienced 
any of the grand effects described by the historians of music from the 
voices we hear; even in oratorios there is but slight commendation 


* The bass appears to have been the favorite for expression since Haypn 
wrote his Creation. 
+ Sampson. t Ibid. 
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bestowed upon the solo counter-tenor parts—they have no force, 
and therefore the effect is diluted to weakness and attenuated to a 
shade. 

It has then been a necessary consequence that counter-tenor song- 
singing has enjoyed little variety, being confined indeed to a few 
and a very few airs, and those not of moderndate. The most recent 
that we are apprized of are to be found in the collections of the 
music of the Romish Church, which have been enriched by compo- 
sitions by modern masters. There is one of pre-eminent beauty in 
Mar. Noveuo’s Masses, by Mr. Cuarves Evans; but this par- 
tial exclusion from the solo parts of performance has been in a man- 
ner compensated by the abundant employment which the prevail- 
ing taste for glees has introduced. It has been thought of late, and 
as we conceive justly thought, that the distance of the soprano from 
men’s voices militates against the complete assimilation or blending 
of tone, (the solution rather than the mixture, if we may apply che- 
mical analogy) which constitute one of the supremest excellencies of 
glee singing. There is certainly a comparative shrillness or sharp- 
ness even in the richest female voices that refuses to unite so happily 
with the tenor and bass as the nearer and more similar quality of the 
male falsette. Of late, therefore, the introduction of the real soprano 
has been very much confined to harmonized airs, where the subject is 
required to be more prominent, and where the other voices rather act 
as accompaniments to set off and support, than as portions of chords 
intended to combine with the upper part. The compositions of 
Srarrorp Smitu, Wesse, Stevens, Catcortt, and Horstey, 
as well as their contemporaries, have generally been for male voices, 
and have given the air for the most part to the counter-tenor. Thus 
if he has been abridged of his consequence in single song, he has re- 
ceived a new addition, and an addition of importance in concerted 
pieces. Of course we shall be understood to refer to the practice of 
our own age and country. 
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MR. WILLIAM KNYVETT. 


Me. Wi11am Kyyvvett is one of a family of musicians not less 
respectable than respected, during a long period of years in the metro- 
polis. Their connections in their several characters of organists, 
conductors, public performers, and teachers of different branches of 
the art, have lain amongst personages of the highest consequence 
and condition in the kingdom, by whom their talents have been sup- 
ported and their fortunes advanced, 

The natural voice of the object of our present notice is, as we have 
understood, a hase, bat distinguished by no superiority. Mr. W. K. 
therefore preferred to avail himself of the falsette which usually ac- 
companies the bass, and by indefatigable industry and sound science, 
he may be said almost to have created his counter-tenor. This spe- 
cies of voice has been extremely scarce for many years, but we ques- — 
tion whether the ratity may not be very justly supposed to proceed 
from the greater delicacy which the more polished taste of our own 
age requires to satisfy critical ears, than from any alteration in the 
dispositions of nature, or any change in the physical organization of 
the throat. The fact, we conceive to be, that the natural counter- 
tenors whom Purcett and Crort employed, (for in their days there 
appears to have been no scarcity,) were coarse in proportion as they 
were powerful. We have already shewn the gradations by which the 
public taste has been chastened with respect to this species of voice 
and the steps by which it has arrived at its present state of refine- 
ment; whether greater or less than in the time of the Castrati we 
shall not pretend to determine. 

The capital difficulty in the use of the falsette, and indeed of all 
thin voices, is to obtain and to preserve correct intonation. The 
falsette is, we have reason to believe, affected by physical circum- 
stances that operate upon the constitution, in a far greater degree 
and far more easily than upon any other kind of voice; perhaps to 
this extreme delicacy are owing its beauty and its defects, for what is 
very extraordinary, those accidents which injure the tone and lessen 
the power of the natural voice, are in a great many subjects found 
to heighten the quality and improve the flexibility of the falsette. 
This is a very curious subject, and seems to depend upon a consent, 
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as physiologists term it, which might afford an interesting object of 
speculation to the philosophica] anatomist. But however this may 
be, there is certainly great difficulty in acquiring and in keeping such 
a practical command over the throat, as to insure under constitu- 
tional accidents and changes, as well as under atmospheric differ- 
ences, accuracy of intonation, among those who employ the falsette. 
Mr. W. Knyvert has however attained this perfection in a degree 
rarely if ever exceeded by a singer of his class. 

. His compass of falsette appears to be about nine notes from C or 
D to the octave above. Tue Tone is pure, sweet, and brilliant, but 
in point of volume it is so limited, that one never hears Mr. K. in a 
song without lamenting its want of power. Force is certainly not 
the attribute of a counter-tenor, but there are songs, such for instance 
as “* Jehovah crown’d with glory bright,” from Hanpev’s oratorio of 
Esther, which so peremptorily demand to be sung with energy, that 
the feeble impotency of a falsette has no other effect in them than to 
produce an universal sensation of pity for the performer who is thus 
tasked above the utmost ability of his strength. No degree of polish, 
no quantity of science can diminish this universal feeling, nor com- 
pensate for the one great postulatum which the declamatory parts of 
singing must have to be at all efficient. There are very few compo- 
sitions which do not seem wanting from this deficiency ; we think 
the remark applies to most of Hanpew’s oratorios, and though we 
will not venture to pronounce with absolute authority, yet we cannot 
help suspecting that the greater part of them would be far more effec- 
tively taken by a low soprano and some even by a bass.* Certain we 
are that even the acknowledged science, taste, and polish of Mra. W. 
KNYVETT are uncqual to the task, and if he fails, where shall we be 
likely to find a successful substitute ? 

By this faculty, or rather by this property of tone, by power, is 
conception limited, for the moment we touch upon any of the species 
of strong expression that moment does volume become essential, nay, 
indispensable. We should be led to believe, that Mr. Kny vert 


* There are, on the contrary, some of Hanpex’s bass songs that require the 
tone of the soprano or contralto, to give the effect. ‘‘ Tears such as tender 
Fathers shed,” from Deborah, appears to us to be one of these. Mr. Bartiee 
MAN Sings it finely, as far as science goes, but he never affected us. We once 
heard it by a low soprano, (an amateur) and there was not a dry eye in the 
party. 
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possesses a quick sensibility and a lively fancy, but such are the re- 
straints which the nature and quality of his voice lay upon him, that 
the examples are very few, and they come before us in so minute and 
transitory a form, that we can only judge of the whole by a part, and 
indeed compute what might be, rather than what is. There is, how- 
ever, to be discerned in what belongs to the intellectual direction of 
art in Mr. W. Knyvetr’s singing, all that is comprehended in the 
| term, fine taste, by which we understand a perfect apprehension of 
, the sentiment, a complete adaptation of manner, and a curious selec- 
tion and application of ornaments. In all these requisites this gentle- 
man exhibits the clearest proofs of understanding, discrimination, 
judicious practice, and sound learning. The elocution of singing, 
as we have often said, is not to be considered as concerns only mere 
articulation and pure pronunciation. This term includes all that 
relates to the government of words, of tones, and to their multifarious 
combinations in the expression of passion. Such is truly the elocu- 
tion of singing. We are here again compelled to acknowledge the 
force of those restrictions which limited power lays upon the counter- 
tenor. From almost all the grander and more sublime displays of art, 
he is excluded by nature; tenderness and pathos are indeed within 
his reach, and his peculiar property; if then, we say, that Mr. W. 
Knyvett’s articulation is perfect both as regards words and notes, 
that his pronunciation is proper and scholar-like, and that he evinces 
so far as the limited circumstances we have described will allow, legi- 
timate conception and a sensibility alive to the beauties of expression, 
we shall do him no more than justice, though we are unable to spe- 
cify any particular examples, in which he can be said deeply to have 
affected his hearers. 

This singer is of a school and of a standing to leave no doubt as 
to his large acquaintance with the writings of the old and of the 
modern masters, nor of that degree of practical experience that has 
made all:styles familiar to his observation. The constant associate 
of Harrison, BaArtLeman, and Vaueuan, during so many years 
of trial, can hardly fail to have proceeded passibus equis, and to have 
at once assimilated and advanced those graces and that purity of 
manner which is above all things the attribute of their school. The 
last acquirement of fine taste is simplicity, and the ftll possesion of 
this the grand foundation as well as the highest finish of ‘the edifice 
of fancy, learning, and exercise, Mr. W. K. enjoys. Here we have 
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a test not on)y of science, but of that compound of the imagination 
and the judgment which we have called fine taste. 

The term execution, like all the other terms of art, has been 
gradually extended in its meaning, by the progress of art. Perhaps 
no department has made so enormous a stride of later years as this. 
It seems to be the almost universal passion and to have swallowed all 
the rest. When, therefore, we speak of execution as applied to Mr. 
W. Kuyvetrt, we must still entreat our readers to have regard to 
those distinctions and limitations, with reg»rd to power, quality, 
and compass of voice, which we have so often been < 
recur to in the course of our article. The falsette, though it aliows 
not of the range and scope through which the soprano and tenor revel, 
is yet compensated for the shortness of compass, by the delicacy, 
perfection, and liquidity,* with which by such a voice ornaments 
are performed. This power is particularly exemplified in the shake 
which is more complete in falsettes, and acquired with far less labour 
than by singers of any other kind. It is also to be remarked in 
the peculiar sweetness and minute delicacy of the compact but 
exquisite little ornaments which are from time to time, and fre- 
quently most unexpeciedly thrown in by the counter-tenor; for 
in proportion as the compass is contracted, the ingenuity must be 
exerted to invent and apply new turns to passages, while the voice 
ministers to the imagination with powers apportioned to the elegance 
which the style demands. Thus it is we perceive the adaptation 
which reciprocating influences produce in science and in art; for 
the voice in the first instance places the boundary upon the fancy : 
this limitation chastens both the physical and the intellectual facul- 
ties, and thus they come mutually to correct, to polish, and sustain 
each other. Such appear to be the rule and guide of Mra. W. Kny- 
vetT's execution. He seems to be impeded by no want of flexibi- 
lity—by no dullness of the imagination ; on the contrary, we should 
be induced to think that his fancy is more vigorous and playful than 
in most men. But purity reigns over all, and we see it particularly 
in the precision with which he regulates, appropriates, and per- 


. * This term, though in most frequent use, seems to want explanation. If 
we w ‘the word, it metaphorically applies to the movements of the 
voice that facility with which the particles of fluids are known to slide over 
each other, and thus conveys a very philosophical notion of the ease with which 
a singer of agility pours his notes. 
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forms the few but felicitous ornaments with which he embellishes 
his style. 

In our preliminary remarks we have observed that the counter- 
tenor is now principally employed in part-singing. Here it is that 
Mr. W.K.’s grand excellence consists.* Whoever has heard Mr. 
C. and W. Knyverr, Me. Vaveuan, and Mr. Bartiemay, ina 
glee, has heard the perfection of concerted singing in the species— 
the English Glee. It is in this department that the brilliancy and 
sweetness of his voice, his intonation, and his chastity of manner, 
not only are most visible, but the assimilation of tone—the exact 
light and shade—the distinct articulation, combined with such un- 
common accuracy both of words and notes, are so finely shewn.— 
Here Mr. W. K. manifests consummate skill. It is by his glee- 
singing indeed he must be judged, for here he is principal ; and by 
the talent he exhibits, the critical observer will discover to what his 
conception and science would have led him, had his voice been less 
limited in power, or of a pitch to have allowed the free use of that 
intellectual direction from which it derives, under the existing con- 
tracted circumstances, so much of beauty, polish, and effect. 


* Asa writer of glees, Mr. W. Knyverr has shewn the same predominating 
qualities of mind. His productions are airy, elegant; and full of feeling, and 


they have been generally estimated highly by the most polished audiences of 
the metropolis. 
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Tancredi, eine grosse heroische oper, in swey Aufeugen, von J. Rossini, 
mit Italienischem und Deutschem text. Mainz. B. Schote. 


The life of man presents only a continual endeavour to augment 
his pleasureable sensations, and all that is included in what the world 
calls civilization, is that transition from enjoyments violently or 
rudely procured, through the indulgence of grosser appetites and 
stronger passions, to the refinements by which the intellect is made 
to minister to sense, and by which more varied, more extensive, and 
more exquisite gratifications are attained without force and with lit- 
tle apparent personal hazard or fatigue; courage, enterprize, and 
hardihood being exchanged for knowledge, address, and opulence. 
We are not prepared to say whether the estimation in which the 
fine arts are held is precisely proportioned to this advancement, or 
rather to distinguish between the adventitious circumstances which 
fit the inhabitants of one region for a higher capacity of enjoyment 
more than those of another, the progress of civilization being the 
same or nearly the same; we have not, we say, sufficiently attended 
to this matter to hazard a conjecture whether nature may not have 
given a temperament so sanguine and a genius so lively, to one 
people in comparison with another, as not to be compensated by 
any other advantages—we rather incline to believe such to be the 
fact. But perhaps more time is yet necessary to enable the philoso- 
pher to discover whether those fine intelligences, which render the 
inhabitants of Middle Europe so sensible to the powers of the fine 
arts above their Northern neighbours, be the effect of physical struc- 
ture or of any particular period in the progress of manners and 
society. 

At present it is certain that the English do not approach to the 
animated interest which the natives of the Continent manifest for the 
arts and for artists. Of late, eminent literary characters have been 
treated with so much personal distinction as to prove that mind is 
gradually rising to the predominance mind must rise to in a state so 
cultivated as our own. As yet however the public, as the public, 
takes little if any part in conferring these favours; they have been 
rather hitherto from individuals. Whether we shall ever come to 
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bestow laurel crowns, whether our cities will be ever eager to enjoy 
and to reward the works of living poets, painters, and musicians, 
is a point yet to be determined. 

In music, however, the general and eanlted estimation of art gives 
the continental professor such superabundant encouragement over 
our own, as no other benefit can balance. With genius (we speak 
of it in all times and ages,) no reward will weigh against personal 
fame, public deference, and the private respect that usually accom- 
panies them. Hence the incitements which are administered to a 
musician of talent by the multiplied engagements the cities of Italy, 
Germany, and France immediately hold out toa man who rises to 
celebrity, complete what a regular education in science begins.— 
Hence these nations are the fertile parents of the arts and of artists. 
For ourselyes, whilst we are indulging this train of thought, we long 
to cast an eye into the coming on of time, and to ascertain whether 
it be granted to our own country to emulate them—whether nature, 
in the distribution of qualities, denies to one race what she has so 
liberally granted to another, or whether these differences are no more 
than modifications of the same physical principles, wrought by 
natural and moral changes in the revolutions of ages? 

Sienor Rossini has participated much and early in the en- 
couragement which so universal a diffusion of taste engenders, 
Naples, Rome, Bologna, Venice, and Milan, have all sought out 
and employed his talents. From them Germany and England have 
learned to esteem his works. He has been industrious and he has 
been successful. At the conclusion of our article on his Ji Bar- 
biere di Sivigla,* we enumerated many of his productions, and 
since that period he has not been idle, though we are unable to 
specify with exactness what he has done. 

Il Tancredi is the second of his serious operas which has been in- 
troduced into England, and its reception has been of a kind greatly 
to adyance his reputation in this country. The composer of a 
comic opera, however lively his thoughts and appropriate his pas- 
sages, with whatever spirit be animates and whatever vigour he pro- 
tracts the existence of his music, has yet no scope for expression in 
those departments which interest the strongest passions or the 
deepest feelings of mankind; he enjoys indeed no range through 


* Vol 2, page 66. 
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the sentiments that associate the recollection of his name or of his 
works with any thing perdurable. The impressions he makes, 
though lively, are transitory. Hitherto therefore Rossin1 had been 
regarded as a vivacious musician, and perhaps he had been con- 
sidered rather to have collected than created the brilliant and con- 
tinual flashes with which his operas coruscate, and to owe more to his 
powers of assimilation,* than to the fertility and richness of his inven- 
tion. Ji Tancredi has proved however that he is not without quali- 
ties more considerable and far more worthy esteem, though it is no 
small merit at this hour, to select and remodel with grace aad the 
semblance of originality, so nearly if not so entirely are new com- 
binations exhausted. But the poem which Rossini has now set is 
full of situations and transitions, of sentiments and of passions, to 
require and requite the labour and learning of a master. With 
delicacy is united force, with love and enterprize tenderness, des- 
peration, and a host of anticipations, that strongly excite our com- 
mon nature. But it is time to examine how these are combined and 
expressed, 

In order to keep alive the interest of the reader we shall not 
separate the story from the scene, but pursue the course of the nar- 
rative and the illustration of the music together. Thus much how- 
ever we must premise. The scene is laid in and near Syracuse and 
the characters are Argirio, the father of Amenaide the heroine, 
Orbazzano, a Syracusan chieftain, Tancredi himself, Roggiero his 
friend, and Jsaura the friend of Amenaide. The knights and the 
people of Syracuse make up the rest. 

The overture is connected with the opera by some relations, which 
if not novel are not frequent. Besides that general picturing of the 
greater divisions of the after-scenes, which the imagination is enabled 
broadly to sketch out from the qualities of the introductory music, 


* Even itti, itti, his favourite and beautiful terzetto in Ii Barbiere di 
iglia, bears so strong resemblance in its motivo to the air from Haypw’s 

ioe “« With eagerness the Husbandman,” that it may be said to be the 
same. But though the resemblance has occurred to us, we very much question 
whether persons of strong memory could not find similitudes from previous 
writers for any passage that could now be comosed. Where an old and 
single strain therefore has been translated and to as excellent pur-- 
pose as Rossini has used this phrase, even supposing it to be as intentional as 
it seems palpable, we cannot consent to blame the writer, and it is highly pro- 
bable he had no recollection or knowledge even of Havon’s song. 
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from the analogies which smoothness or rapidity, tranquil and melo- 
dious passages, contrasted with those of fire and agitation, or of 
* mournful and tender cast afford, besides those lights which lead the 
gifted sight to apprehend the distant beauties or the coming passion 
of the scene, the composer has introduced short but vivid pieces 
of melody, which afterwards appear in the body of the opera, thus 
leading the mind as it were to an understanding of the several stages 
in the journey, by which the ideal and incomplete may be compared 
with the perfect representation. One part of the overture we may 
thus be enabled to say, anticipates such a portion, and another refers 
to a subsequent part of the scene and passions of the drama. 

In the opening, the composer has availed himself of the several 
wind instruments, to which he has assigned brief but expressive notes 
in turn. -The Andante images the beginning of the piece. For the 
Allegro movement he has chosen a marked and spirited passage, 
having its pendant which is familiar to us though it has escaped us 
where it is to be found. The hurry and agitated incidents that fill 
the middle of I/ Tancredi, are here represented, and towards the close 
of this division of the overture, whether from any suppositions of 
analogy, or from a mere careless selection, the air of Ca ira, better 
known perhaps in England through the more popular form of “The 
Fall of Paris,” is borrowed. A little way on there is a bar or two, 
which afterwards appears in one of the chorusses. These are links 
of connection between the opera and the overture, which, upon the 
whole, is spirited and effective. 

Il Tancredi commences with a congress of the knights of Syracuse, 
in the Palace of Argirio, who, after the storm of discord, assume the 
vesture, and exchange assurances of continually preserving peace 
and amity. The short introductory symphonies to this chorus are 
marked by those flowers of melody with which Rossini delights 
to embroider all his tapestry. The chorus itself is chiefly to be 
noted for the same reason until the appearance of the principals, 
Isaura, Argirio, and Orbazzano. It is then interwoven with air and 
duet. “Ihe part of Argiric is extremely florid and the passages are 
of such a kind as have been usually appended by singers themselves 
as ornaments. A bass and tenor duet succeeds, emphatic in the 
lower and full of execution in the upper part. The spirit of the 
whole is thus kept up, and an additional lustre bestowed by the con- 
tinual alternation from the single to the concerted parts, and the en- 
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tire effect is brilliant. The contrast too is not only well supported, 
but is exaggerated by the instruments, which at intervals excite the 
mind by the introduction of martial passages, and rouse a corres- 
ponding energy in the chorus. 

In the course of a dialogue in recitative which follows, between 
Orbazzano and Argirio, it appears that to protect the State against 
treason, a decree has been passed, condemning to infamy and death 
any one who shall hold correspondence with the Moors, and Orbassano 
hints his jealousy of the public regard which still attends the name 
of Tancredi, who, sprung from royal lineage, is banished. Orbazzano 
has particular reason to dread his vengeance, because the Senate has 
granted to himselfthe confiscated possessions of the noble exile, and 
he is about to become the husband of Amenaide, the daughter of Argi- 
rio, and the adored mistress of Tuncredi. Argirio then summons her 
to communicate her intended espousal. 

She enters, accompanied by her attendants, and ushered in by a 
chorus. - This is light and still melodious; perhaps the construction 
of the bass is the most curious part, which is almost an entire alternate 
succession of the key note, third, and fifth, and the third, fifth, and 
octave of the dominant—when a modulation takes place the same 
order is observed, with respect to the new key. 

A cavatina by Amenaide succeds, in which she expresses consen- 
taneous feelings with those around her, but whispers to herself the 
fond wishes that prey upon her fancy, and associate themselves with 
every approach to pleasure. 

 E tu quando tornerai 

Al tao ben, mio dolce amor ! 
Se il mio bene 

A me non viene, 

Pace il cor sperar non sa!” 

The structure of this song is somewhat singular. It opens with an 
introductory part, which is neither simple nor accompanied recita- 
tive, nor a passage of mere riffioramenti, yet it partakes of the nature 
of all these, being conversational, exclamatory, and highly orna- 
mented. The air which succeeds is full of melody, and we think dis- 
tinguished for the curious employment of accent, and the unexpected 
divisions of the time. - The chorus occasionally relieves the principal 
from the heavy task of execution which the air lays upon the singer, 
but the passages are exceedingly brilliant, and are not entirely of the 
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modern school of ornament, for there is a slight recurrence to the 
divisions of former days, which mix — enough with those of 
the very latest fashion. 

The simple recitatives which follow carry on the story. They ex- 
plain the contract Argirio has made for her with his brother com- 
mander, and that Amenaide has dispatched a letter te Tancredi, in- 
viting him to return. The heroine is plunged into grief the most 
unexpected at this sudden declaration, which Orbazzano wishes to 
hasten to an immediate conclusion. 

The next scene conducts us to the sea shore, near the palace of 
Argirio. Tancredi, Roggiero and his attendant knights, land from 
a boat. The recitative andair which follow, O Patria and tu che 
accendi, first we believe made the name of Rosssn1 known in this 
country, and they are certainly elevated above the common, by a 
middle style between the old and little adorned declamatory ex- 
pressiveness of an earlier time, and the exuberant fancy which now 
threatens to attenuate and dilute mélody into mere ornament. The 
success which this air has had, and its universal reception, may we 
think be taken as a criterion of what modesn taste demands—the 
union of expression and melody. Haypx and Mozart touched 
the very perfection of this combination. The degeneracy of later 
days has been seen in the introduction of too florid additions. This 
however is almost the only song from the pen of Ross1n1 that we 
have seen which tempers the influence of his imagination and re- 
strains the license to which he is not only prone, but which at present 
has attached “to him the character of a musical figure-maker, in like 
manner as the eternal flowers of rhetoric have fastened this addition 
upon a favourite pleader of the sister island; but universal consent 
has accorded that this song is a work of genuine talent. 

In the course of this adjuration and address to his country, Tan- 
credi makes known that the motives of his return are to assist in the 
rescue of his native land and to prove himself worthy of Amenaide’s 
love, or die, He dispatches Roggiero to seck a private moment 
with Amenaide and convey to her, that a stranger knight solicits a 
conference, while he sends another to offer the services of an un- 
known warrior to co-operate with those of Syracuse. 

At this moment Argirio, accompanied by Amenaide, enters and 
tells her his decision, which a proposal from the soldan who de- 
mands her hand as a pledge of peace, has precipitated, viz. that her 
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nuptials with Orbazzano shall take place at noon. He informs her 
also that Tancredi has landed at Messina. Tancredi, who retires on 
their appearance, hears no more of the conversation than his name, 
and that death awaits him according to the late decree of the Senate. 
An undistinguished air by Argirio concludes the scene. 

Tancredi then discloses himself to Amenaide, who has been left by her 
father, and who immediately perceives the danger in which she has 
been placed by the transmission of the letter in secret. Overcome 
by her fears, both for herself and her lover, she simply entreats him 
to fly, without entering into further explanation. His solicitations 
that she will avow the constancy of her attachment, are only answered 
by her still more argent requests for his departure. This conversation 
gives rise to an impassioned duet, parts of which are very fine and 
powerful. The opening is a beautiful, sustained, yet declamatory 
passage, and we must remark the expressive use of the shake which 
occupies the bar preceding the close of the first musical period.— 
Passages of agitation, figured by divisions and arpeggio triplets, 
follow. Hitherto they are solos in replication, but the real duet here 
commences with a melody marked by strong accentuation, not less 
than by the ornamental parts. The succeeding solo, Quando O ciel, 
comes upon the ear with great sweetness, after the powerful employ- 
ment of the accompaniment picturing the preceding impassionate 
distraction of the sentiment. The style of this is purely that of the 
aria agitata, and though perhaps the composer has not written such 
a duet as will live in the memory, or such an one as will assist in 
preserving the recollection of his name, it cannot fail of effect 
in loco. 

The next scene is choral, and consists in the assembling of the 
nobles, the warriors, and the people, for the nuptials of Orbazzano 
and Amenaide. The chorus is in two parts—that of the nobles and 
that of the warriors, and both afterwards unite. The impression is 
heightened by the dramatic contrast of the peaceful and almost pas- 
toral prettiness of the first strain against the warlike measure (a tempo 
di marcia) of the military chorus. 

From this point to the close of the first act the dramatis personz 
are employed in one of those complicated and highly-wrought com- 
binations of vocal and instrumental effects with which the concluding 
scenes of an act usually terminate. Orbazsand having intercepted 
the slave who was the bearer of Amenaide’s letter, produces it to Argi- 
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rio and accuses her of a traitorous correspondence, not with Tancredi, 
but with the Soldan. The terms of the letter— 
“ T’affretta, in Syracuso atteso sei ; 
Gloria ed amor Vinvitano. Trionfa 
Degli inimici tuoi :— 
Vieni a regna su questo cor, su noi” — 
being of dubious interpretation, allows that which Orbazzano puts 
upon them. The horror of the father and the lover, the vengeance 
of Orbazzano, the fary of the people, are all finely blended, and 
together mingle such a variety and scope of impassionate expression 
as cannot be exceeded. There is nothing peculiar in the construction, 
but the modulation is sometimes singular. To express the words— 
Di terrore 
furore 


Geme 
Freme 


ingombro il core 


in sen piu fren non ha! 


which are intermixed in the various parts, the composer has em- 
ployed the following succession of harmonies :—Chord of D minor, 
of F with a flat 7th, of B flat, of E flat minor, of G flat minor, of B 
with five sharps, E minor, G major, C major, F minor, A flat minor, 
E flat minor, and A major. The modulation is not common, and 
highly calculated to express the sentiment. 

The second act opens with a dialogue between Jsawra and Orbaz- 
zano, which discloses that the Senate and even Argirio himself have 
signed the death of Amenaide. An air of the second class but pleas- 
ing, for a low soprano, is given to Isaura: the subject, a prayer 
to Hope. 

The scene which follows discovers Amenaide in prison and in chains, 
who in a soliloquy vents those feelings with which she contemplates 
the last hour of life, dwells upon the sorrows of her father, her own 
unmerited sufferings, and her desire that her lover should be at 
some future time apprized of the real state of her affections and the 
facts attending the accusation under which she is about to be sacri- 
ficed. Upon this part of the opera must rest much of Signor Ros- 
sint’s claims to the power of legitimate expression. The opening 
is an accompanied recitative, and it appears to us obvious that a 
strong recollection of the beauty of a passage in the celebrated quar- 
tetto in ParsteLto’s Nina, “ Come Ohime,” has given the per- 
vading idea. One short but peculiar phrase, which raises an intense 
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though tranquil melancholy, is employed both in the quartett we 
allude to and in this recitative to prepare the mind for the deeper 
woe that supervenes. The reiteration of this passage continues the 
effect, while the plaintive elocution of the voice part is heightened 
by it whenever it re-appears. The cavatina “ No che morir none” 
is amongst the plainest, if it be not the very plainest specimen we 
have yet found amongst the compositions of this master. It depends 
wholly upon fine expression, and is entitled to all the advantages 
which voice and manner can bestow. The simplicity is, however, 
elegant, and is set’ off by the accompaniment, which though not 
florid, yet confers an occasional illumination, and gives the voice a 
favorable support and relief. It appears to us to compete with the 
scena in La Clemenza di Tito, in which the air “‘ Non piu di fiori”’ is 
introduced. , 

The hour forthe execution of the sentence being arrived, Orbazzano 
and Argirio and the guards come to covey their miserable victim to 
her fate. At this moment, Tancredi appears, and though believing 
his mistress faithless, undertakes to champion her cause, still, however, 
asan unknown knight. Amenaide alone recognizes her lover; her 
transports and those of her father are lavished upon the hero. Or- 
bazzano accepts the combat, and the call of the trumpet summons 
Tancredi, and concludes the scene. The dialogue is principally 
conducted in recitative, but it terminates with a duet between Argi- 
rio and Tancredi. The construction of this duet is also far less am- 
bitious than the generality of Ross1n1’s writings. It consists of two 
movements, an andante and an allegro. The andante is simple at 
the commencement, and the peculiarity of it liesin the part where the 
voices are united. They take in succession an arpeggio of the 
chord, thus, the key note, third, key note, fifth, third, and octave, 
and this succession is twice repeated ; itis answered, however, in the 
fifth above, and the flat seventh is substituted in the replication for 
the ocatve ; such arpeggios are more frequent in comic than in seri- 
ous music, but we were notdispleased with the effect. It assorts with 
the genuine expression of agitation. The allegro is prefaced by a 
trumpet call, and is purely declamation militant; fire and force prin- 
cipally marked by notes strongly accentuated, are its characteristics. 

A brief interview between Isaura and Amenaide follows, and Argirio 
who joins them (accompanied by a chorus) begins to relate the begin- 
ning of the combat, when urged by the emotions originated by the 
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circumstances, Amenaide bursts into an emphatic prayer to the Deity 
to assist her champion in the fight, and to clear her innocence. In- 
spired as it were by the appeal, she chears those who surround her 
with the assurance of mercy she hetself now feels. Her prayer is in- 
terrupted by shouts that declare the termination of the conflict. 
The knowledge of the event is ingeniously protracted to heighten the 
interest, but in a short space it is announced that the champion is vic- 
’ torious and Orbazzano slain. 

Here again great compass is allowed to and great power demanded 
of the composer, who has tasked his imagination and put out his 
strength. Afier the simple dialogue recitative, he commences the 
important part by a brief accompanied recitative, to which an air 
(andante) succeeds. The opening of the air is cantabileand impres- 
sive. Towards the end of this strain, there is an ornamented passage 
of arpeggio which would have formerly been, ifit may not be now con- 
sidered more as instrumental than vocal. Weallude to it, because 
these are the little parts that frequently mark the novelties in art. 
This, however is more singular in its application than new. The 
prayer is interrupted by the shouts of the people, Amenaide exclaims 

Quel fragore ! 
Il mio fato é gia deciso ! 
From this point the chorus takes a prominent part in the scene, and 
it is carried on by interrogatories, and answers with short soliloquies 
or addresses from Amenaide. The words are few, but the composer 
- has availed himself nobly of them. ‘The means of expression he em- 
ploys are not less curious than they are varied. He ascends through 
the plainest passages to others most richly embroidered with what 
were once esteemed graces at the disposal of the singer, and 
which were confided to the science, agility, and feeling of the perfor- 
mer. But our anthor has determined to shew how a judicious use of 
mere rifioramenti may be pressed into the service of expression, and 
his adaptation to the words 
‘“¢ Ah d’amore in tal momento 
Sol lo sento a palpitar” 

is delicate and exquisite. The transition toa lower, more vehement, 
and light utterance of a more common joy is admirably calculated to 
set off the peculiar beauty of the former passages, and the entire ef- 
fect is kept up to the end by a succession of bravura passages, with 
which he has surmouated the chorus ia the part of Amenaide. The 
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reeurrence to his morceau of ornamented melody does not at all dimi- 
nish its original influence, for the mind follows the train and readily 
returns to the feelings by which what passes in the intima corda, in the 
secret recesses of the heart of Amenaide is best interpreted and under- 
stood. ‘Nor must we omit the curious analogical use of the air we 
mentioned as being among the themes of the overture, “ Ce ira.”, 
It is here brought in to indicate the popular joy. Upon the whole 
this scene a ppears to us to be as effectively written as any in the 
opera. 

Bat the source of the drama is not lowered as it approaches the 
catastrophe. The duet between Tuncredi and Amenaide in which he 
reproaches her with perfidy, while she asserts her unaltered fidelity, 
keeps alive both the musical and the dramatic interest. 1t commences 
with a short recitative. The duet opens in a fervid, agitated style, 
which is marked by the strong accentuation of the passages, and by 
the accidentals which attend frequent modulation. Nor has the 
composer neglected to employ bis talent in adapting ornament to ex- 
pression, There is a singular passage, which proves how various 
are the emotions which the notation will awaken, for any one will be 
satisfied by the experiment, that this phrase equally applies to joyful 
exclamation and to the agitation of mental fluctuation. The middle 
parts are the most expressive.—The words 

“ Ah che fedel quest? anima 
Serbo il giurato affetto 
Fosti, tu sei Pogetto 
Del tenero mio cor !” 
are set to such music as may serve to prove how particular feelings 
may not only be generated, but continually protracted, by the judi- 
cious use of division, and which is indeed their legitimate application. 
“© Si, tu sol crudel! tw set 
La cagion del mio dolor” 
are a less excellently adapted, particularly where the upper part 
has the long chromatic intervals with the running accompaniment of 
the under voice. Nothing can better accord with the poignant 
affliction of the one mind contrasted with the tumultuous desperation 
of the other. But what is principally excellent, is the unabating 
spirit with which the whole is maintained. 

The transition to a joyous air by Roggiero, the friend of Tan- 

credi, who has [ascertained the innocence of Amenaide, again relu- 
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mines and relieves the scene. This air is more familiar than any 
of the rest, but it is still buoyant with animal spirit and vivacity. 

The next scene presents Tancredi in the dismal solitudes of Mount 
Etna, whither he has wandered in his despair. 

A long instrumental symphony is employed to picture the ‘horrors 
of the place and the dark agitation of the hero’s soul. He vents his 
grief in a recitative and an ait, in which the cantabile and the florid 
styles are curiously mingled in nearly equal proportions. A part of 
the motivo is Cimarosa’s Frenar vorrei ; but probably no more than 
one of those casual recurrences with which Rosstn1’s compositions 
abound, and which prove that his memory attaches melody as soon 
‘as heard; to the same passage he subsequently applies descending 
ornaments, in order, we presume, to vary the phrase and to augment 
the expression. If the musical student directs his attention to these 
varieties, he may determine the value of Rossin1’s additions, and of 
the uses he makes of the florid style. 

From his solitary reflections Tancrent is diverted by the arrival ' 
of the ‘warriors, who seek him out, who describe the terror under 
which the city labours at the impending attack of the Moors, and 
solicit him to lead them ‘on. “Excited by their adjurations, love of 
country rises in his breast.* In a duet with Amenaide, he reproaches 
her with infidelity. He then plunges into the’ fight, returns victori- 
ous, and declares that Salamin, who has fallen under his sword, 
avouched the innocence of Amenaide, a reconciliation of the lovers 
takes place, and the opera closes. These scenesare well maintained, 
but scarcely with the same force that is to be found in some pre- 
ceding parts of the drama. 

We have thus conducted the reader, scene by scene, through the 
opera ; and all that we can add must be a recapitulation of principles 
in a more compact form. 

Rossini, we think, may faitly be considered, if not as founding a 
new school, at least as having carried what we shall take leave to call 


* There appears to be some variation in‘{these passages from the score, in 
the manner of representation at the King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, where 
ll Tancredi has been got up by Mapame Bextocur for her benefit. The cha- 
racter of the Hero was written for a low soprano, and was first performed by 
Mapame Apexaipe Matnorti at Venice, where it became so’popular that 
its merits were soon transported toGermany and Russia, and scores were printed 
to translations in each.of the languages of those countries. The opera has 
been received with great approbation in England. 
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florid expression to a far greater pitch than any of his predecessors. 
Perhaps he has.done not unwisely. For although it is to the same 
class of perceptions that the composer of the present day has to 
address himself, as he of half a century or a century ago, yet those 
perceptions have received a new modification from time. We are 
not entirely convinced (or rather we have a lurking belief to the con- 
trary) that our physical organization is precisely the sarve as it was. 
Our diet, our exercises, in short every thing included in the common 
term manners, declare that all our faculties have undergone an inde- 
finite change. We are satisfied that the progress of intellectual ac- 
quirement has superinduced, through our desires generated by our 
habits, a very different acceptation of the application of the art to that 
which obtained at any former period. The English themselves, if 
not a gayer people, are certainly a lighter and less attentive people. 
Those sentiments which formerly fixed an audience would now prove 
tiresome and ennuyants beyond endurance. We have imported a 
new language of passion, at least so far as music is concerned. It is 
difficult to determine in what degree nations are influenced by each 
other, but it is by no means hard to decide that England, in this art, 
has been materially governed and directed by Italy. When there- 
fore we haveexamined and compared the vast transitions, political as 
well as musical, which that sensitive people has lately passed through, 
we shall not probably entertain much surprize at finding short and in- 
tense, but yet more varied terms of expression incorporated into the 
original language of passion and of music, which seem to diversify 
and in so much to impreve the general style, and accord with the in- 
satiable appetite for progression contingent with the tenure of human 
existence. The main features of Russ1n1’s mind are undoubtedly the 
powerful assimilation of melodious passages, the never-flagging ani- 
mation with which he invests the whole tissue of his work, and the 
application of those gradual accumulations of fancy called ornaments, 
to purposes of expression, thus enlarging the sphere of the composer 
and contracting the intellectual without abridging the technical 
agency of the singer. But there is force and feeling in all he does— 
and. we have observed in this instance what every body has found in 
other similar operations upon the mind, that by the frequent contem- 
plation of the expedients this composer has adopted and almost em- 
bodied into a system, we come gradually to apprehend his meaning 
and to relish his novelties. We have been long preparing for this 
VOL. If, NO. VIII. Sr 
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last remove ; and if Rosstn1i has neither the strength and complica- 
tion of Mozart, nor the sweetness of Pazs1ELxo, he has a tact for 
collecting beautiful pieces of melody, and of mingling simplicity and 
complication in forms that are as imposing as they are pleasing. His 
isa mind intensely impressible by graceful images, his memory is 
full, and his imagination vigorous beyond the power of fatigue. At 
present we should say his strong animal spirits have not yet been so 
matured by reflection nor so saddened by the accidents which throw 
in the deep shadows of intellect as to fit him for the more sublime 
offices of the composer. But he feels, and he feels with the warmth if 
not with the essential concentration of passion that belongs to some 
minds. His picturings are more like Scorr than like Byron, if we 
may have recourse to a literary analogy. They havea natural rather 
than a preternatural force; even his darkest portraits are lightened 
by some touclies that betray the predominant benignity if not the 
irrepressible buoyancy of his spirit. 

If then we perceive he is not ignerant of the resources of his art, 
if we understand the influences that move and direct the exertions 
and the play of his imagination, we can at once appreciate the nature 
of his powers and follow their direction. We are mistaken if Ros- 
SINt will not for some time to come fashion the musical opinions of 
his countrymen, and of the musical theatres of Europe, by his appa- 
rent acquaintance with the pliancy incessant changes in the political 
state of Europe, the susceptibility to new impressions, and the neces- 
sarily slight tenacity thus engendered, have produced. Art more often 
follows than leads nature, and nature is moulded by circumstances. 
The circumstances of recent operation have been all of a kind to sub- 
stitute the love of changeful excess for those more durable impres- 
sions and relations of thought that were once the pride and the plea- 
sure of the civilized world—a sensibility rendered perhaps morbid 
by the progress of opulence and the arts which minister to pleasure, 
fits us for the reception of those sensations only which are moved by 
what is graceful and. stimulant, and above all, by what entails no 
severe thought.. With these postulata Rossin1’s music accords. 
—It is lively, melodious, pungent, highly ornamented, and sen- 
sually expressive. What it lacks of grandeur and elevation it makes 
up by elegance, variety, and spirit; and these we consider to be the 
terms and modifications imposed upon genius by the progress of 
manners and of art. 





Sonata for the Piano Forte, composed and dedicated to his Friend, Fred» 
Kalkbrenner, as a mark of esteem for his eminent talents, by Muxio 
Clementi, Memb. of the Royal Acad. of Music in Stockholm. Op.46. 
London. Clementi and Co. 


‘We have good reason more than to suspect that the title Sonata 
conveys to the million of amateurs, and even to some who aspire to 
the rank of composers, no definite idea of the real nature of such a 
composition, and that sonata, lesson, diyertimento, and other such 
names, are held tobe convertible terms, and to be employed ad libitum— 
at the pleasure of the ‘author, just as he imagines it will affect the 
sale or the honour of his publication. Having therefore before us a 
work which proceeds from so eminent a hand as to enable us with 
safety to extract the laws which ought to govern a regular composi- 
tion, and to compare them with the rules which have been laid down 
by great authorities, we shall take this opportunity of quoting what 
some of those authorities have said upon this matter, and of elucidating 
by Mr. Ciemenrt’s latest performance their practical application. 
It is perhaps to be enumerated amongst the deficiencies of our Eng- 
lish works on theory, that few or no directions have appeared for the 
methodical construction of the several species of composition. But 
the writings of foreigners supply the deficit, and from a German 
book, deservedly of high reputation, weshall principally borrow what 
we purpose now to say. 

‘¢ Sonata is the general name of compositions for instrumental 
music, in two, three, or more parts, consisting of some melodies of 
a various character, expressive of the feelings of a single individual, 
dr of several persons,* whence there is usually but one performer 
allotted to each part. 

“If every part of a sonata is to have a distinct character and to ex- 
press a certain sentiment, it must not consist of such loosely-connected 
scraps of melodies as the divertimento for instance, which convey an 
agreeable mixture of tones to the ear, but delineations so undeter- 
mined that the imagination may make of them what it chuses. The 

* Sonatas in two parts, having only one principai part, accompanied by a 
fundamental one, express the feelings of but one person. Sonatas in three, 
four, or more parts, express the feelings of as many individuals as they have 
poncinel pests Sr2 
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parts of a sonata ought to be formed of a melody perfectly connected 
in its subordinate members, which are developed one by the other, 
to preserve the unity and character of the whole, and to prevent the 
sentiment from diverging. Any composition that is to express a 
certain sentiment, does not intend slightly to touch, as it were, the 
nerves of that sentiment, but to pour it out in all its modifications 
and exhaust it to a certain degree. To make the hearts of the audi- 
ence share these emotions, the materials and the form in which they 
are clothed must be so attractive that the interest which they excite 
is continually increasing. It is not sufficient that the thema of every 
part contains a certain sentiment, but it must continually appear 
variously combined with new subsidiary ideas, so as to keep the 
feelings of the auditors alive and to arrest their attention. The pos- 
sibility of throwing so much interest into a sonata, and giving it such 
a distinct character, though it be mere instrumental music, has long 
since been demonstrated by C. Pu. E. Bacu’s sonatas, and is fully 
confirmed by Haypn’s and Mozart’s compositions of this kind. 

“ A sonata may be a monologue, in which an individual vents his 
feelings in plaintive tones of grief and sorrow, of pain and suffering, 
or in the lively tones of mirth and pleasure, of burning joy and 
cheerfulness. It may also be a dialogue, in impassionate tones, 
among equals, or among individuals of contrasted characters. It may 
delineate violent and stormy passions, the struggles of opposite feel- 
ings, or the smoothly-gliding current of soft and tender emotions.— 
Sonatas are of different species, according to the number of their 
parts; they are either solos, duets, or trios, quartettos, &c.” 

From the laws here laid down, we find that the sonata is limited 
to no particular passions; that it must consist of one principal sub- 
ject; that it may contain episodical matter—but that all its parts, 
like the arguments and imagery selected by an author for the eluci- 
dation of his subject, must be relevant, or like the parts of a conver- 
sation well maintained, must branch out of the main object discussed, 
and bear a just and natural relation toeach other. Such laws do not 
forbid excursions of the imagination, though they submit the fancy 
to the dominion of reason. We may now proceed to examine how 
the father of modern art in writing for the piano forte has illustrated 
these general principles in the sonata before us, 

This sonata is in the key of Bb. 

Tue IntROpvUcTION, expressive of a series of tender affections, is 
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a larghetto cantabile of great feeling and clegance, and only occupies 
sixteen bars. Falling gradually into the minor of the key, and re- 
posing on the dominant, the author now introduces the 

A.Luecro, which is of a very bold and open character, the sub- 
ject of which is worked with great spirit through twenty-two bars. 
In the twenty-third he again rests on the dominant, and then intro- 
duces his passetto,* in F, which though not taken from the principal 
subject, naturally flows from it, and after about a dozen bars of 
playful melody, towards the end of which he goes into the minor, 
pauses on the dominant of F. From this he suddenly makes a 
transition to the dominant of D minor, taking the first bar of his sub- 
ject and working it with a brilliant effect into G minor, which leads 
naturally to the dominantofF. This is effected ina very able man- 
ner by the same figure of triplets, and the same triplets differently 
combined, lead him thence to a pleasing suspended close. Here he 
takes the same materials for two bars, but enriched with additional 
matter in the bass, and varied by a chromatic series of discords. Af- 
ter a momentary touch on the minor of F. he now establishes himself 
fully in the key of F major, on which he makes a close. This ap- 
parent vaccillation at length fixing in a determined key, has a very 
admirable effect. Then follows one of the greatest beauties of the 
first part, for seeming to threaten the resumption of the passetto, the 
author artfully maintains its character only in a different melody, and 
converts it, with other materials, into a rich, spirited, and uncom- 
mon coda. 

The second part begins on the flat seventh of the key in which the 
first concluded ; which tone being equivocal, the author employs it 
as if he were already in G. minor. In this key he treats his subject 
in the same manner as he has done about the middle of the first part, 
introducing a pleasing passage, ‘analogous to the coda. Modulating 
into various keys on this passage, and others of a similar character, 
he at length makes a full pause on the dominant of G minor. Here 
he suddenly touches on the key of Eb, with an arpeggio in the bass, 
which is immediately followed by part of the subject of the coda and 
that of the passetto, so combined as to produce a most delightful ef- 


* By this term we mean to express the intermediate passage by which the 
principal subject is connected with what follows ; or, in other words, a second 
subject or episode, flowing naturally from the first part into that which suc- 
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fect ; for although the materials are already familiar to the ear, they 
produce from the novelty of the key and the mode of treatment, the 
effect of something entirely new. The passages which follow are spe- 
cimens of consummate art, exhibiting themselves in the character of 
unsolicited and voluntary nature. The materials of which they are 
constructed, are partly from the coda and partly from the third bar 
of the original subject, enriched by finely varied modulations, until 
the author fixes in the key of D minor. He has however no formal 
cadence, but after threatening twice to make one, he suddenly strikes 
the flat seventh to the dominant of Bb, and by a few analogous dis- 
cords returns to the same discord which leads him directly into 
his subject. This, during sixteen bars, is exactly the same as in the 
first part; the remainder is conducted in a similar manner, but with 
inverted notes, until he arrives at his passetto, which is in B. In the 
passetto the author has exhibited great skill in the amplification of 
such passages as had been before hut slightly touched on, and by the 
retrenchment of others, which, without this art, might have had the 
effect of redundancy. The modulations which follow are most inge- 
niously interwoven with part of the original subject and part of the 
coda, so as to bring on his cadenza in a.natural and casy manner. 

The cadenza we consider, (and it is so considered by all the musi- 
cians we have heard speak of it) as one of the most masterly that lias 
ever been written. In its construction, it is simple but rich—The 
playful manner in which the author introduces hy degrees part of 
the original subject, is continued in the bass, whilst the upper part is 
increasing in interest, until by a rising series of notes, and multiplied 
means.of progression in both parts, he at length warms himself into 
the greatest power and sublimity. From this he gradually descends 
into a sort of tranquillity; but such tranquillity as is compatible with 
the nature of what precedes, and the still more powerful and. brilliant 
effects which immediately follow, until he comes to his final close. 

The musical adept will not fail to remark the manner in which the 
author has constructed the tirade which brings him to the close; in 
which one of the highest points of the art is accomplished—that is— 
a most masterly combination of union and variety in the materials he 
employs. 

The coda is.a brilliant resemblance of that which finishes the first 
part. 

Tue avaaio is in ED—The subject in the cantabile style. 


mw ena a fe Bo 
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Nothing but the most profound experience, elegance of style, 
and consummate art, could have produced this movement. To 
analyze properly its construction, to shew the variety and unity 
which pervades the whole, to point out the refined ingenuity by 
which the most beautiful effects are produced, would require the 
separate analysis of almost every bar. We therefore recommend 
it to the serious examination of every true musician, as a fund 
of knowledge from which he may draw instruction of the most 
superior order; and by the proper investigation of which he will 
alone be capable of feeling the sentiments, which it has been the 
aim of the author to excite. It might be objected perhaps by ama- 
teurs of this country, that it is too long; forthey have been so much 
accustomed to familiar airs for this department of the sonata, that they 
can scarcely command attention enough for an adagio properly so 
called; but we believe there is not a musician of the true school, wha, 
after having heard this admirable composition, would not think it a 
species of sacrilege to cut off a single bar. With these general ob- 
servations we now proceed to the last movement. 

This is ALLEGRO Con FUOCO, and is most appropriately named, 
for we do not think it has been surpassed in energy and brilliancy 
of effect. . 

The first part of the subject is comprised in ten bars—the second, 
which is connected to the first by a short ornamental passage, consists 
of an equal number of bars. The bass then takes the characteristic 
motion of the subject, whilst the treble has a brilliant and singing 
melody, which conducts by a little modulation to the passetto in F. 

The executive passage which procedes the passetto is highly bril- 
liant, and quite original. The passetto itself isa beautiful conversa- 
tion between the right and the left hand, enriched throughout with an 
arpeggio. The author then playfully arrives at the dominant of F, 
and resumes the subject of the passetto an octave higher, where the 
notes of the arpeggio are both reversed and inverted. Falling unex- 
pectedly on Db but continuing only two bars in that key, he now 
takes the flat seventh to the tonic, and then making an enharmonic 
change, falls on the fourth and sixth of the dominant of F major, 
where he resumes the fine executive passage which led into the pas- 
setto, but treated in a different manner, and then comes to a close. 
Here comes a second passetio, most ingeniously constructed on the 
bass of the original subject inverted. This part becomes highly 
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interesting to the true musician; for whilst the author obstinately 
persists in his subject with the right hand, the left introduces by 
degrees, in a different part of the bar, a short imitation of it, making 
a combination tryly admirable, both for effect and contrivance.— 
This is again repeated, but in a more elaborate manner and with 
great warmth, until he gets into G minor, where he makes a suspen- 
sion. He now takes the chord of the extreme flat 7th to B natural, 
which introduces him to the 4th and 6th of the dominant of F major, 
on which he makes « short but fiery cadence. Here comes the coda 
with a running bass, on which he constructs a pleasing little passage 
on the three first notes of the original subject. 

The second part which begins in F, takes for a moment the ori- 
ginal subject, which is worked with great vigour into the dominant 
of F minor, where a suspension takes place. The author then re- 
sumes the subject for a moment an octave higher in F major. From 
this he glides artfully into the dominant of G minor, where be makes 
another suspension for the purpose of introducing a fine effect by 
suddenly producing his subject in Eh. In this key he remains a 
little stationary on an agreeable melody, which augments in anima- 
tion until he goes into Ab minor, which is soon transformed into G$ 
minor, for the sake of getting into E major, then, falling on the domi- 
nant of E minor, he introduces a most elaborate episode, in various 
keys, formed on the passage which led into the first passetto, which 
he treats with much delicacy as well as brilliancy. The part 
which falls into A} major has a most striking and imposing effect. 
—The richly ambiguous evolutions of harmony, which make the 
author at length establish himself firmly on the dominant of the 
original key, for the purpose of resuming his subject, form a chain 
ofthe most striking combinations we have ever heard. The subject 
is repeated during 24 bars, as in the beginning. A modulation is then 
made into E} minor, from whence he proceeds through various keys 
to establish himself on the dominant of Bb minor, when the strain 
which first introduced the passetto is again taken up. Then comes 
the passetto in Bb, a little varied from the first, and with the same 
modulation used in the first part he makes a close on the key note. 
The second passetto is now resumed with some variety, and leads 
into the cadenza, which is admirably formed on the original subject 
and the passage before mentioned, as introducing the -passetto.— 
This cadenza is of uncommon vigour and effect, and from the ver- 
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tebre of which, if we may use the term, springs out a most brilliant 
and animated coda. 

We have thus endeavoured to lay open, even to inexperienced 
eyes, the admirable art with which this sonata is constructed, and to 
shew what may not so easily be discovered until the clue is given, 
the order and connection of the thoughts, the amplification both of 
the original and episodical subjects, the grace with which true genius 
bends to science, and the beauty which results from the combination. 
When we look at this sonata, and call to mind that the first compo- 
sition of its author was published half a century ago, we cannot suffi- 
ciently admire that disposition of things, by which talent is gifted to 
perpetuate its strength through so vast a period (considered with 
reference to the common duration of human existence), and to sub- 
limate and refine its powers by the daily acquisitions of a studious 
life. And while the curious-complication of the work before us suf- 
ficiently proves the nice elaboration to which Ma. CLement! sub- 
jects his productions, we are most happy to learn that this accom- 
plished gentleman is still able to maintain the vigour of his pursuits 
with unabating fervor. The whole world of science will join with 
us in the cordial wish that this power may be long continued to Tue 
Fatuer or Mopern Art. 


Le Petit Tambour, a favourite French Air, with Variations, for the 
Piano Forte. Composed by T. Latour, Pianiste to his Majesty. 
London. Chappell and Co. 

A Duet, for Two Performers on the Piano Forte, in which is introduced 
the favourite French Air, Le Petit Tambour, with Variations. Com- 
posed by T. Latour. London. Chappell and Co. 


When we reflect upon the many terms which music commands and 
employs, the range of the piano forte, the several times of the mere 
notes, as well as the different measures expressive of the emotions and 
passions and even of national peculiarities, the changes effected by 
modulation and by harmony, it is not easy to conceive the possibility 

VOL. Il. NO. VIII. 3s 
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of exhausting the infinity of combinations which are at the disposal 
of the musician. Yet in spite of this prodigious latitude, we seldom 
take up “an air with variations” without an insurmountable dread 
of finding a recurrence to those set forms. which have inspired us 
with the prejudice that novelty is not to be expected. It is however 
the adherence to these set forms, which haste, cupidity, or necessity, 
orall three, working upon poverty of intellect and of resource, tempt 
composers but too frequently to content themselves withal, that 
permits, nay compels us to indulge what we every now and then are 
glad to perceive does partake of the nature of prejudice. Par ex- 
emple, the air befor us. Here we have, as its seems to us, a litile of 
both— a touch and only a touch of old trammels just galling us here 
and there, but a general and admitted talent working a pleasing 
subject into new, agreeable, and animating forms. 

Le Petit Tambour—the theme itself is striking, from its marked 
accentnation and from the simplicity of its character. Ma. Latour 
has wrought it into his introduction not only in spirit but in form, 
and (principally by means of modulation) has contrived to fix the 
entire air in the esteem of the auditor by a light, a judicious, and 
a melodious use of its parts. When, therefore, we arrive at the 
theme, its work is already fashioned. We are fully prepared to 
receive and enjoy it as a renewed and more complete pleasure. 

The first variation would have made us tremble, had we not known 
Me. Latovur’s power and habitude of producing scarcely any thing 
thatis not flowing, agreeable, and in good taste, for this is certainly 
amongst the faded forms. 

The second redeems the first, and the Polacca variation increases 
the elegance and the novel dress of the theme. In these there is 
moreover connection and diversity—a maze but not without a plan 
—the imitations and the involutions of the subject are not less agree- 
able than exciting to the mind. 

The fourth and fifth have not the same freshness, because they are 
less broken into variety of phrase, particularly the fifth—but in both 
of them the effects of the accent in preserving the energy by its con- 
tinually recurring inspiration, is particularly to be observed. 

In the allegretio, however, the composer appears to have produced 
his peculiar strength, which is a certain suavity and elegance, exalted 
by a gaiety that enlivens without endangering the universal grace- 
fvilness of his style. Mn. Latour is never coarse either in matter or 
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manner. Thus in this concluding variation he works up his subject 
with considerable fire, and what is even more effective, closes by fine 
degrees, and sinks into a sweet and pleasing calm at the termination. 

Mar. Larour has wrought the same or nearly the same materials 
into a duet, which has all the attributes of the air with variations, 
enforced however by the superior fullness and richness which the 
command of two performers gives him. 

These compositions fix the impression made upon us by all this 
professor’s works. They have the air of the beau monde, and the 
delightful ease of good taste. Mr. Latour’s compositions seldom 
fail to act upon us like the company of a well-bred man of a lively 
informed and elegant turn, We see him with cheerful satisfaction, 
converse with him with continually increasing pleasure, and pait 
with our friend in better spirits than when he comes in. 


When we two parted. A Ballad. Composed by Philip Knapton. 
London. Chappell and Co. and Goulding and Co. 


See where the falling Day. Composed by Philip Knapton. London. 
Chappell and Co. and Goulding and Co. 


Mr. Knapron is certainly by no means a song-writer of a com- 
mon rank. He has a capacity for expression, and his mind connects 
with this general purpose gracefal melody, which he introduces in 
such a way as to give a meaning to what he writes—the best substitute 


for the originality which must be often wanting to an age so ad- 
vanced as ours. 


The examination of these two songs, as well as of a former very 
beautiful air, published by him,* leads us however to conclude, that 
his peculiar talent is descriptive rather than impassioned music. But 
we give this opinion, subject to a certain allowance, for the three 
songs being written (probably) for a particular singer, and fitted to 
a particular species of performance, to which unquestionably this 


* See vol. 2, page 105. 
3s2 
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style of writing is the best adapted, what appears from this confined 
view to belong to the genius of the composer, may perhaps be a tri- 
bute to that of the singer. 

We are led to this supposition by observing, that although the 
subject of the first ballad and the poetry is of a much higher order 
than those of the second, they have failed to stimulate the mind of 
the musician in the same degree. We cannot fairly quarfel with 
“* When we two parted” —we cannot say it is not distinguished above 
the common run of ballads by a superiority and an air of mastery 
which we are unable precisely to describe, yet it fails to make any 
other impression than the acknowledgement we thus yield to its claims. 
But in the other song there is a flow and adaptation which begin 
with the first note and end with the last—yet the words (from Mas. 
BarsauLp) are feeble, and convey almost as little as so many cohe- 
rent syllables can perhaps be made toconvey. But, nevertheless, 
‘+ See where the falling day” is an elegant and even a beautiful 
chamber cantata. , It is divided into recitative and air. The recita- 
tive opens with a descriptive and well imagined symphony, and the 
voice part is something peculiar,. The air commences with an alle- 
gro moderato, with an accompaniament of chords, in equal times, a 
method that is pursued nearly throughout this movement. We con- 
jecture, that the entire style of the song and even of the separate pas- 
sages, are directed by the manner of the singer. There is therefore 
some execution ; rather however in the way of modern ornament than 
in the old character of division. The second movement is an andante 
con moto, sweet, regular, and cantabile. The compass is in no in- 
stance very extended, and Mr. Knarron has substituted passages of 
easy execution for those which requirea more than ordinary facility. 





A Grand Dramatic Sonata for the Piano Forte ; by F. Kalkbrenner. 
London. Chappell and Co. and Clementi and Co. 


In spite of all that can be said upon the subject, instrumental 
music must always have an indefinite and uncertain effect upon the 
mind of the hearer, and so sensible are composers become to this 
fact, that they now frequently endeavour to lead and direct the at- 
tention by affixing some descriptive epithet to their works. Hence 
probably we derive the title of the present sonata, which conveys to 
us that the origin of the piece lies in the author having been power- 
fully excited by the imagination or the recollection of some dramatic 
scenes full of variety and interest. Perhaps Mr. KaALKBRENNER 
may also mean to imply that the style is dramatic, which we inter- 
pret into a more free and bold expression, numeris solutis, of thoughts 
that are conversant with persons and with action rather than scnti- 
ments—perhaps he intends to combine both significations. A cor- 
respondent has transmitted to us a translation of a trio of Bert- 
HOVEN’s into words. He has described the scenes, persons, and 
sentiments, which he imagines might never passed through that 
composer’s imagination during ths production of his work. Had it 
not reached us too late we should have printed it in our present num- 
ber. It would certainly form a very curious addition, and secure to 
illustrate the philosophy of the art, could any emirient composer pre- 
vail upon himself thus to record the transient ideas and emotions that 
elicit or accompany the composition of a sonata, and it seems to 
us that such an interpretation of a composer's method of thinking 
and exemplifying conjoined, might go far ‘to elucidate his general 
train of ideas, and the hearer might, after a few such explanations, 
come to apprehend far more distinctly than at present, the notions 
which originate a given manner of writing, for we have little doubt 
that certain associations are universally identified with certain 
attributes of style in the same mind, although the modes of expres- 
sion be as varied as the verbal phrases they would employ to con- 
vey the same thoughts at different times. In short, we are convinced 
-that music has a peculiar construction of notes into entire phrases as 
well as language has of words, and that the peculiarities with*which 
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different musicians would describe the same sentiment might in time 
be as clearly defined as those selections and arrangements of words 
and sentences by which authors are so easily known. 

Mr. KaLKpReNNeER’s sonata is in A minor. The subject of his 
first movement, an “ allegro moderato,” is of simple construction and 
of materials that furnish the means of great variety, whilst they enable 
him to maintain that character of consistency so highly necessary in 
dramatic representations. The passages, whether sudden, bold, 
and impressive, tender, delicate, or fanciful, are linked together with 
so much art by the uninterrupted progress of the main subject, that 
however unexpectedly they may be introduced, they always appear 
in their proper place. The episode or passetto is of a remarkably 
agresable character, and the passage preceding the cadenza in the 
first part is uncommonly striking and brilliant. The coda is formed 
on a beautiful singing passage, and concluded with great judgment 
and effect by the brilliant and striking tirade above alluded to. 

While however we make these admissions, we attribute to Mr. 
KALKBRENNER learning, memory, and masterly skill in constrac- 
tion, rather than originality; for notwithstanding their obvious 
merit, the passages come upon our ears like the conversation of old 
acquaintance. The subject is, we think, to be found nearly entire in 
an old master, and the tirade is certainly not by any means uncom- 
mon among the moderns. We shall have occasion further on to 
point out a more positive analogy, which however tends only to shew 
the reading of Mr. KatkBrenner and his power of assimilation. 

The second part.begins in B minor. The basis of the harmony is 
the leading note with the diminished 7th; the treble is taken from 
the original subject. The transition into C$ minor on the inverted 
bass in. the 5th bar has a fine effect, and there is a curious musical 
metamorphosis in the beginning of the last stave of the same page. 
The modulations and executive passage which lead into the original 
subject in G major are managed with great ability, and the author’s 
subsequent treatment of his materials until he resumes in A major 
the passages which led into the episode or passetto, displays a pro- 
found knowledge of his art, combined with uncommon taste and 
judgment. 

The coda is full of energy, and the author takes a pleasing fare- 
well of his subject by an ingenious introduction of part of it into 
the bass, 
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The minuet is highly spirited, but the opening is clearly the work 
of partial recollection or of classical imitation, for the minuet in 
Haypn’s second symphony is the precise model from which it is 
formed. 

The minuet and the trio are both orchestral, but this is in strict 
keeping with the character of the work. Both are wrought with 
great care, and exhibit some masterly contrivances and harmonic 

’ combinations. 

The andante is not only beautiful in itself, but rendered mach 
more so by the tasteful and flowing harmonies with which it is 
enriched, and by the skill and ingenuity which is displayed in every 
part of its conduct. There isa bold and remarkably fine transition 
from the last bar in page 15, where Db is to be considered C#; the 
tonic of which is repeated four times without chords, making the 3d 
of the following bass, which is the dominant of D with a flat 7th. 
By this means the ear is artfully prepared for the bold change which 
immediately follows. 

The short “adagio” which succeeds the andante is highly dra- 
matic, and very properly introduces the ‘‘ finale,” which is con- 
structed upon it. 

The finale, “‘agitato assai,” is worked with the same skill which 
the author has exhibited throughout the whole of this elaborate per- 
formance, and he never loses sight of his subject. The passetto is a 
very fine one, and highly calculated for the display of scientific 
knowledge. The imitation in the 7th below, in the middle part, 
beginning at the 4th bar in the last stave, page 18, is conducted in 
an exceedingly pleasing and ingenious manner; and the same sub- 
ject is finely enriched by an arpeggio in the 3d stave, page 19. The 
author then makes a cadence on the 4th and 6th, and after an 
inganno or feint, which has a good effect, he resumes the close. 
The original subjeet is now taken in the bass in C major, on which 
he makes a close, and then after some rich modulations, full of dra- 
matic effect, he resumes the * adagio” in C$ minor; from which he 
makes a transition into D major, where he again takes up the subject 
of the passetto and works it with great ingenuity. An analogous 
passage in a bold military style, after a few modulations, conducts 
him once more into the original subject, which he manages with 
great boldness and brilliancy. From this he naturally gets into the 
subject of the passetto, in A major as before: then, taking the sub- 
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ject in A minor, and increasing in power and passion as he proceeds, 
he finishes this striking and masterly composition with a fine ca- 
denza and exceedingly brilliant coda. _ 

We have thus we hope done ample justice to Mr. Katkeren- 
NER, whose general fertility is certainly very extraordinary. We 
conclude by an opinion that this particular production howéver 
shews the effects of learning and of skill rather than of originality. 
There is scarcely the foundation of one single passage that comes 
upon our ears with novelty. We admire the regularity of the de- 
sign, the mastery over his materials, the richness with which they 
are blended, the variety, the light, and the shade, and above all the 
classical character of the subjects. Whether we can ask or can 
have more from a composer of this age or of any age to come, is we 
own matter of extreme doubt. 


The Carnival; a Rondo for the Piano Forte, by C. A. Guttman. 

London. Kutter and M’Carthy. 

Two Sonatas for the Piano Forte, composed by C. A. Gutiman. Lon- 
don. © Goulding, D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. 

A favourite Irish Melody, with Variations and an Introduction for the 
Piano Forte, composed by G. Kiallmark. London. Goulding and 
Co. and Chappell and Co. 


The first of these lessons is a pleasing little composition, intended, 
we presume, for young players who have just escaped from the 
lesson-book. It is therefore made up of agreeable passages of no 
considerable difficulty, yet with so much exercise for the hand and 
gratification for the ear as may allure the fancy and advance the 
technical purposes of practice at such a period of study. Both 
these ends The Carnival compasses. , 

The second article steps just beyond the first. No. 1 of the two 
sonatas is more regular, somewhat more difficult, but in the same 
strain of melodious and continued sprightliness. ‘There is no com- 
plication of harmonies, but plain and direct passages of simple exe- 
cution. No. 2 is properly an air with variations—very much of 
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the old school, though light and lively. No. 1 should have been 
called Sonatina, because it is essential to mark the aim of the author 
and to direct the purchaser. These are of the middle class of exe- 
cution, and of the pleasing and attractive character suited to the 
capacity of the age, which requires to be allured to increasing 
labour by melody. 

Me. Kiauumarx’s aim is somewhat higher than Mr. Gutt- 
mAN’s. He has chosen the beautiful air ‘* Tis the last Rose of Sum- 
mer” for his theme, and he has treated it with great and never- 
flagging spirit and effect.. Impressive melody appears to be his 
object, combined with some execution. The introduction is very 
melodious, and the variations full of accent that fixes the passages in 
the mind. The first and third are constructed nearly upon the same 
bass, as are the second and fourth. The fifth is very striking, be- 
cause it converts an Irish into a Scotch air. The lesson as a whole 
is very pretty, and is particularly appropriate to those players who 
would impress a mixed audience. 


Hail, beauteous Stranger ; a Song, with an Accompaniment for the 
Piano Forte ; composed by Joseph de Pinna. London. Clementi 
and Co.—For the Author. 

Is my Love then flown? a favourite Song, adapted to an Indian Me- 
lody, with an Accompaniment for the Piano Forte; by J. Davy. 
London. Chappell and Co. 

Maiden, wrap thy Mantle round thee; composed by G. Kiallmark. 
London. Chappell and Co. and Goulding and Co. 


Mr. De Pinna’s song is an agreeable ballad, full of air, and 
adapted to the capacity of most voices. Mr. Lanza, jun. some 
years ago set the same words, but not so pleasingly. 

We must take leave to ask Mr. Davy one question, in our cha- 
racter of the guardians of musical proprietorship, which is, whether 
he had already adapted this melody to these words before it ap- 
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peared in the first volume of the Nationan Airs to Moone’s 
most beautiful and pathetic poetry, beginning “ All that's bright 
must fade,” with Sin Joun Stevenson’s accompaniment? If not, 
we know not how he will palliate the offence he has committed against 
good taste and against what ought in common fairness to be held the 
property of Ma. Power.. If he replies that he had so put together 
his present production, the publication of a thing so inferior in every 
respect to its predecessor, will still lay as a charge of some weight 
against his judgment and his delicacy. Men, whose genius is their 
estate, ought to be particularly careful to avoid the suspicion of 
trespass, since any error of this sort is not only an injury to the in- 
dividual, but a sort of public offence against the whole common- 
wealth of talent. 


Mr. Ktauumanrx's song is uaworthy of him, and unworthy of 
publication. 





SKETCH OF THE STATE OF MUSIC IN PARIS. 


Avaust, 1820. 


Tar compositions given to the public through the vehicle of 
the stage, though they occupy the most prominent place among the 
objects which present themselves to one who should attempt to deli- 
neate the progress and actual state of musical science yet form only 
a portion of his materials. In France, probably, this portion is con- 
siderably more abundant, more predominant, and more important 
than in any other country. The connoisseur too has not only the con- 
struction of the music before him, but he has also the execution, 
while thus investigating the proportions and effects of dramatic 
musical exhibitions. Thus he may be said to embrace in one field of 
vision, the literature of music and whatever belongs to the actual 
exercise of the art. But although these circumstances do confer the 
first rank upon dramatic works, it is nevertheless necessary to extend 
a regard tothe principal compositions executed at public and pri- 
vate concerts, and to such as charm the amateur in his chamber. 

The Opera, which has the title of rae Royan Acapemy oF 
Music, will first claim our notice, being the most considerable musi- 
cal establishment existing not only in Paris but in Europe. 

It is supposed that the stranger who for the first time enjoys this 
magnificent spectacle, must be overwhelmed with astonishment and 
delight at all he sees and hears. Alas, no! The first thing that 
strikes him is, the screaming (criallerie) of the singers and the noise 
ofthe orchestra. In truth, they alone who are accustomed to the 
opera have ceased to be disgusted by these two defects, which im- 
press the connoisseurs of all countries, and even those amateurs who 
cannot lay claim to high science, but who are gifted with natural 
delicacy of organ, and polished by the habit of hearing good music. 
Let not these last be compared to persons of weak sight, whom a 
great blaze of light overpowers. Notso! The screams of the opera 
and the burst of the orchestra do not resemble the brilliancy of an 
illumination, but the destructive fierceness of a furnace. 

Gvuck in substituting his own energetic music for that of France 
has not made the nation sufficiently understand that they may sing 
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even with cnergy without barking. But the singers at the opera do 
not always scream, they sometimes sing, which proves that were they 
sufficiently applauded—the greater part of them would cease to 
scream, and the orchestra would discontinue to accompany with so 
much force. For in this orchestra there are some of the first musi- 
cians of Paris and consequently of Europe, as this capital, perhaps, 
excels all others in the excellence of its individual performers. They 
produce bad music at this theatre with every means of producing 
good. Inorder to show how culpable they are, we need only name 
some of their principal! performers. 

First.—M. Viotr1, who is Director of the Opera. Messteunrs 
Lave, Deerivis, and Novrrit. Mapemorsectes ARMAND, 
Brancuov, and Himm-Avsert. Messizurs Bonet, Exot, Le 
Comte, and Prevost. MapemorseLites Pauiin, Grassari, 
and Fay. 

In the Orchestra.— Monsieur Kreutzer, the elder, Mes- 
stzurs Hasaneck, Krevorzer, Jun. Guenee, Vina, and 
many other distinguished violin players. Woar for the oboe, 
Tvxovu for the flute, Leresre for the clarionet, Dauprart for the 
horn, Guesaver for the bassoon—Levasseur, Norsuin, and 
Vain among the violoncellos—Caente, Gevineck, and Lami 
among the double-basses. Whence comes it then that with the first 
talents in almost every department the opera is far from being in a 
high state of perfection? Why do we not at such a place enjoy the 
best music and the most perfect execution? Why have we seen 
upon such a boisterous sea such composers as Winter and Pat. 
SIELLO wrecked, and Le Brun ride out the storm. 

Since the time of Giuck the music of Mozart alone has rendered 
this stage respectable and enchanting; but how much greater would 
have been the effect of his music, had it been performed in all its na- 
tive purity, instead of being injured and lowered by various changes. 
It is then to the Germans that the opera is indebted for its chiefest 
enjoyments. It owes to the Italians (2dipus and Dido. As to La 
Vestale, we trace that work, in part, to Italy; for it is with ideas 
derived from thence that M. Spontint composed its most beautiful 
and striking passages. The brilliant success of this opera must not 
blind us to its defects. The decision of time will class both the work 
and its composer in a very different rank to that which they now hold 
by favour and protection, in the estimation of the public. 
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If dancing has usurped the first place, which ought to belong to 
music, the reason obviously lies in the weakness or imperfection of the 
works executed within the last twenty years at this theatre. It na- 
turally happens, therefore, that the stranger dissatisfied with the 
singing of the opera should go there only for the ballets: Thie at- 
traction of new and well executed music not being offered him, he 
reserves his approbation for the lightness and perfection of the steps 
which have their merit also. We cannot reproach M. GarpeLie 
for having encroached upon the higher province of the stage, as it 
depended upon the music and the actors to confine the ballet to its 
proper sphere. The nobility and grace of the movements of the 
pantomime, the ease of the attitudes, in spite ofall their charms, will 
always be beneath the majesty of thought and fine verses, and infe- 
rior to the magic of music. But if the composer is unequal to avail 
himself of the genius of his art, if the actor is reduced to the per- 
formance of meagre poetry and poor music, it ceases to be matter of 
surprise, that the inferior department should encroach upon the do- 
mains of the superior. What is it that causes the applauses at this 
theatre, and at the others? Is it real admiration? Or do they arise 
from the real connoiseurs? No; it is from a handful of men often 
ignorant of music, who, directed by a leader to whom is secretly 
confided, by the principal actors, the sign for creating applause. 
This is their ministry, and it is this burlesque Areopagus which 
attacks reputations, and gives an opinion which passes for that of 
the public. Nothing can exceed the audacity with which they pre- 
dispose applauses for themselves, and hisses for those whom they 
choose to sacrifice. Nor are these manceuvres confined to the thea- 
tre alone. ; 

If Les Abencérages of M. Cuervusini and Les Amaszones of M. 
Menu have in them music of a very superior description to the 
greater portion of the works collected at the theatre, and they do 
not enjoy the same applause, it is because simple and spirited, ra- 
ther than scientific music, is required to please the majority of the 
audience. Whatever is complicated, however perfect in the eyes of 
the real connoiseur, is disagreeable to those who understand nothing 
of music beyond a ballad: thus—Le devin du village of Jean Jaques 
‘Rousseau and L’Anacréon of Gretry always meet with success 
upon the stage, because the first contains nothing above a ballad, and 
the second does not go beyond the style of a romance ora couplet. 
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To be concise and easy are the two great requisites for success 
with the vulgar, who require nothing more ; it is not so with those 
who can justly appreciate the beauties of nature and art. The latter, 
who are the only true judges, demand that every part of a work 
should be complete. Thus, though many musicians make operas, 
they consider as composers those only whose works are well con- 
ceived and written with purity. We ought to acknowledge all true 
merit, but without confounding the different species. 

Nature, simplicity, and just expression are the most indispensable 
properties of dramatic composition; but these precious qualities 
which have placed the reputation of Gretry so very high, are not 
sufficient to satisfy those who require other perfections in this art : 
Ignorant quacks, and judges without judgment, because they do 
not know on what to form it—despise what they call the trade, 
of which they know nothing; and does not this word trade, by 
which they pretend to ridicule the necessary acquisitions, comprise 
every thing. Can one be a writer without literature, or a musician 
without science? and have not these gentlemen, who believe they 
have genius enough to supply the place of study, written bad music, 
though the best that they were able to produce? The man who has 
received from nature a superior instinct, which enables him to guess 
at many of the secrets which science reveals, delights in repeating 
the saying attributed to Guuck, in answer to some pedants who 
wished to puzzle him with regard to the more difficult parts of coun- 
terpoint; Messieurs, said he, j’ai bien appris une fois mon métier 
pour n’avoir plus rien 4 déméler avec lui! but this argument cited 
against knowledge, is it not entirely in its favour? And you who 
intrench yourselves behind this dictum, to avoid being questioned as 
to a point of which you are ignorant, have you ever thoroughly 
learned it like Guuck? Alas! no.—All is genius to the ignorant, 
who think they invent every thing, and are continually making 
great efforts to produce very little effects, or to create as new what 
has been done a thousand times. 

The trade comprehends not only what is equivalent to gram- 
mar, but it extends to the most important points of elevation and 
expression, to all that is most forcible and animated, most pei- 
suasive in eloquence, and in short, to the imagery and flowers of 
thetoric and poetry. 

We do not allude then to those slight and preliminary notions 
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which are obtained in the lower classes, but to all the secrets dis- 
covered by the observation of genius in the chefs d’qeuvre of the 
great masters; the only codes in which are to be found all the rules 
to be followed in order to compose well, Theory is not made to 
cool or extingnish imagination by useless restraints, but to conduct, 
extend, and strengthen it. 

Though very poor harmonists and bad contrapuntists, rather 
quacks than musicians, succeed at the opera by the help of melo- 
dy, it will nevertheless be always a proof of disgusting audacity to 
approach this respectable stage without a proper knowledge of the 
art, in spite of one fool’s finding here, as elsewhere, other fools who 
will admire him, 

No one values more than we do some of the operas of Guucx, the 
Gidipus of Saccutn1, and even the Dido of Piccin1; but in spite 
of our respect and admiration for these great productions, we should 
not be sorry if any one were to undertake the resetting these poems, 
which have already occasioned such divine insp*sations. 

It is trae that there is a prodigious difference between Guuck 


coming 80 years after Luux1, and any musician of our days, who 
should after Guiucx set these same words; music having made 


much less progress since Giuc«, than between the times of Luu 
and Giuck.* 


* As we have named Lutt1 we will mention that it is very amusing to read 
at the article Luxx in the Dictionaire historique portatif, edition D’ Amsterdam 
faite en 1770, what follows: Lutz: has made several innovations in 
music, which have all succeeded. Before his time the bass and middle parts 
were a simple accompaniment, and the first part only was considered in violin 
pieces ; but Lux has given an agreeable melody to every part he has intro- 
duced admirable fugues, extended the empire of harmony, and discovered 
movements new and unknown to all the masters. In concerts he has brought 
forward even drums and kettle-drums, has made use of dissonances—those 
rocks on which our most experienced writers are wrecked. Lui has made 
these false concords the finest parts of his works by the art with which he 
has prepared, placed, and resolved them; in short, Luri1 was wanted in 
France to give perfection to the opera, the greatest effort and chef d’ceuvre of 
music.” ‘These movements or new measures, these false concords, and this per- 
Section given to the operas are infinitely ridiculous at present, and were so even 
in 1770, when this article was printed; and thus is history written when it is 
confided to persons who are either wholly, or in part, i t of the subjects 
pas rs, and who think themselves capable of judging because they have 

ility in writing. 

Luxx did not invent new movements—these movements as well as fugues 
having existed many ages before him; as to false concords they cannot be 
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Since operas ought to be so arranged as to suit the actors of the 
highest rank, it becomes necessary that they should be reset, or at 
least modified, according to the tone, compass, and volume of their 
voices, otherwise it frequently happens that music made to shew the 
extraordinary powers of one singer is attempted by others only to the 
ruin of their voices or their reputation, being beyond their natural 
or acquired talents. Let us then imitate Italy, which, doing ample 
justice to the dead, allows the living to make new music to subjects 
already many times set. 


Theatre Royal, de opera comique Francaise. 


There are at this theatre too rival schools, the first, composed of 
the works of Messtgrurs Monsicne, Gretry, Dauayrac, and 
Cuampin; thesecond, of those of Messteurs Cuerusini, Menu, 
Kreutzer, Berton, Boye.piev, and their pupils. 

The old actors accustomed to the first school, say itis the only true 
one, the later perforsaers, having been brought up at the conservatory, 
naturally lean towards the second. We must hold the balance with 
an equitable hand, and we should pronounce that the nature, simpli- 

city, and purity of the first school give it the preference, but in the 
_ second, a certain advancement in the art perceptible in the arrange- 
ment of the parts, together with a modern style, have also their value. 
The elder of these two schools has been called that of the melo- 
dists, the other that of the harmonists, it being thereby intended 
to point out the abuse they have made of their better knowledge of 
the chords to exempt themselves from seeking finer melodies than 
those with which they have remained satisfied. But ought not all 
composers who are worthy of working for the public to be at once 
melodists, harmonists, and contrapuntists ?—are they really compo- 
sers without these three qualities? Assuredly not; by means of beau- 
tiful melodies the multitude may be pleased, but if the harmony be 
not correct, if the formation of the phrases, and the general style does 
not evince a knowledge of counterpoint, and an entire acquaintance 


placed in compositions except by ignorance or bad copyists, and not by true 
musicians. 

With respect to the drum, I do not believe that this means of increasing the 
tapage of his orchestra, was an idea of his own, and had he added to it the noise 
of a cannon, it would not have raised Luxtr in the least in the estimation of 
connoisseurs. : 
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with the art, true connoisseurs, however they may applaud the beauty 
of these melodies, will nevertheless feel pity or contempt for the 
author as regards the parts of the composition: 

The aim of the composer should be not only to maintain the art at 
its present level, but to add to its perfection, which does not consist 
in complication, but in producing the best effect by the most natural 
means. It would, perhaps, be well to examine what is meant by na- 
téral ; terms have been so misapplied, that to understand them perfect- 
ly, it is is necessary to have a commentary upon each. 

The word natural ought to signify what is most conformable to 
nature, but it oflener signifies that which agrees with the customs of 
a country. Yet these customs differ according to the degree of civi- 
lization the country has attained. ‘They are not in Italy and Ger- 
many what they are in France. 

The French manner is the worst possible. In singing they are far 
behind other nations ; their progress is, however, so perceptible with- 
in the last fifty years, that the grandsons have a manner totally diffe- 
rent to their grandfathers or even their-own fathers. Formerly they 
sung like Coxas, now they sing like Conins ; the French Corins 
are not in general are not equal to those in Italy, who improve daily, 
but they have as actors, qualities which the Italians ought to endea- 
vour to acquire. 

The progress of theatrical music is retarded in France by the style 
of the poetry, songs, duets, trios, and chorusses. No where do poets 
so little understand the language best suited to music. 

The departure of Mon. Martin (the news of which was designedly 
circulated long before the time really fixed when the Tueatre Fey- 
pEAv was to sustain this loss) produced to the company abundant 
receipts, the public being anxious to enjoy the last moments of a singer 
of the first merit, and an actor whom it will long regret. Mow. Cue- 
NARD willalso leave a vacancy which it will be difficult to fill with 
talent so pure and natural as his own. Among the other actors of 
the company those who deservedly enjoy the highest favour, are 
Messrs. Huet, Moreau, Pavt, and Poncnarp. The actresses 
are Man. Desprossen, Gavaupan, Le Monnier, Recnavctr, 
Dorset, Boutancer, Le More, and Patar. 

Boldness and grandeur characterise the singing of Map. Durer; 
Lightness and intelligence that of Man. Boucancer ; feeling, that of 
Mav. Le Mownter; delicacy, that of Map. Le More; and art, 
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that of Map. Patar. To enjoy these different qualities, the public 
likes to see them take parts suitable to their various talents, natural 
and acquired. ; 
There has been nothing new this year deserving of observation, 
but Les voitures versées, which had complete success. This was at- 
tributable in a great degree to the old air, O clair de la lune, varied 


by Mon. Boreupievu, and admirably sung by Mon. Marrin and 
Map. Paar. 


Theatre Royal Italien. 


The lovers of Italian music are powerfully attracted to this the- 
atre by the various talents of the company. 

The delightful singing of Map. Fopor and Map. Despeenis, 
formerly known under the name of Ronz1, the talent of Messrs. 
Garcia, Borpoent, and Pevtecrinti, of Messrs.Barii1t1,Des- 
BEGNIS, and Graziani, are each in their peculiar manner irresist- 
ably attractive. 

It being never allowable (for good reasons) to praise any but men 
of high reputation, who will suffer the meed to be shared only by the 
dead, or some few of the living who cannot rival them, a cabal was 
formed against the music of Ji Barbiere di Siviglia, of Rossint. . 

The crime imputed to this lively composer was the audacity of 
having dared to reset a poem, long since treated with success by the 
celebrated and fertile Pais1ELLo. 

We cannot deny that there was some presumption in this hazard- 
ous undertaking, but the manner in which Mr. Rossini acquitted 
himself, ought to have been his apology. 

The cabal at the first representation affecte’ not to understand the 
music, that they might have the right of calling for that of PatsteLto. 
It re-appeared, but the public who never cabals though often imposed 
upon by partizans, shewed by its non-attendance that it preferred the 
new music, doubtless on account of its novelty and extraordinary 
spirit. It is in this work particularly that we admire Map. Fonor; 
each of the other principal persons also coniributed to the enthusiasm 
which this opera excites, and the orchestra is another powerful cause 
of its success. 

Le Ture en Italie, by the same composer, gives equal pleasure. 
It is in this piece that Mustue. Dessecnis, her husband, and ‘Me. 
Borpoen: obtain reiterated applause. Amongst the singers of the 
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first rank is Mn, Louis Sapio, first tenor of the chamber of the king. 
A delightful organ and exquisite taste have introduced him to the 
first society in the metropolis, who recognise in him at once a gentle- 
man and a distinguished artist. 


Ecole Royal de Musique et de Declamation. 


This school had the name of Tue Conservatory or Music, 
before the restoration. 

It is under the direction of the superintendant of the king’s Menus 
Plaisirs. This term is a barbarous denomination which ought to be 
changed, and if it be insisted upon that there must be pleasures desig- 
nated by an epithet, they ought not to be called the Menus Plaisirs, 
but the Nobles Piaisirs of the king. 

The fine arts appear to us to be above hunting and the barking of 
dogs; below the delightful singing of the syrens and muses. 

Mr. Perne, a distinguished musician, is inspector-general of this 
establishment. 

Composition is taught by Messrs. Cuerunin1, Berton, and 
Lesveur ; counterpoint by Messrs. Ever and Reicua ; harmony 
by Mr. Dourten ; accompaniment by Mr. Daussoicne ; singing 
by Messrs. Garat, Borpocni, Biancini, Boutancer, De 
Garaupe, Martin, Gerarp, Prantape, and Poncuarp. 

Declamatory singing by Messrs. Lays and Layns. The repe- 
tition and the characters by Mr. St. Ausin. The piano is taught to 
the men by Messrs. Rapuer and Zimmermann; and by Mar. 
Apa™ and Map. Micuv, to the women. 

The violin by Messrs. Kneutzer, senior, and Ba1LLort. 

Messrs. Kruetzer, junior, and Hasanscn, are honourary 
professors. 4 


The violincello is taught by Messrs. Bauprot and Levasseur. 
The flute by Mr. Guiitov. 


The hautbois by Mr. Woeur. 

The clarinet by Messrs. Lerenvae and Duverner. 

The bassoon by Mr. Detcomars. 

The hora by Ma. Daurrar. 

The greater part of the men of talent whom we have just cited, 
cannot fail to produce good pupils, especially with the precaution 
they take of admitting none but those who evince decided talent. In 
point of fact, this school has produced many fine instrumentalists. 
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Among the piano forte players we shall mention only Ma. Herowp, 
composer and pianiste, who has written several operas—les Ro- 
sieres, la Clochetie, and les Troqueurs ; and Mra. Dour en, author 
of*the music of les Oies du frere Philippe, &e. — 

Ma. Napermann, Harpiste du Roi, is the harp player most 
worthy the esteem of the public; his compositions deserve all the 
success they have met with, Mr. Vernier, Horpiste de Opera, 
and Me. Gasriet Foicnort, justify the reputation they enjoy. 
Among the lady professors who play upon this instrument, are to be 
enumerated Map. Ceveste Boucuer, Map. Simonin Power, 
and Musixe. Bertranp. 

We must particularly notice the soirées musicales of Mr. Battior. 
He is not only the Tavma of the violin, but he is so perfectly master 
of the instrument that he executes music of every style and of all 
ages, giving to each its appropriate expression and a charm which 
is only the more felt for being indescribable ; his compositions prove 
at once the superiority of his mind and talents. His quartette is 
composed by Mr. Viovt, as first violin; Ma. Miauve, the alto ; 
and Mr. Nors 1, the violoncello. 

Mr. Mozat, a violin player of great strength and feeling, cannot 
be heard without approbation : his quartettes do honour to his talent 
for composition. 

The quintettes of Mr. Reicua, written with much art, are for 
five wind instruments, and executed in great perfection by Mar. 
Woscurt, on the hautbois, Gurtiov on the flute, Bourit the 
clarinet, Daurprart the horn, and Henry the bassoon. 

- The piano forte music of Mn. Latovn, so reputed in England, 
begins to be very much esteemed at Paris. 


Theory of Music. 


Of all the modern theorists Ma. pt Monsiene, (a very dis- 
tinguished composer,) is without contradiction the. person who has 
discussed the most difficult questions, and discovered the most useful 
truths. His complete course of harmony and composition, in three 
yolumes octavo, and the second volume of the Dictionnaire de Mu- 
sique de L’Encyclopedie, are two productions which will be more 
justly appreciated by posterity, than they are by our cotemporaries. 
It is repo ted that he is now occupied with a work in which bis 
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principles and discoveries will be displayed with a clearness that 
will dissipate every possible doubt as to the true theory of music. 


The custom of harmonizing, and the treasures of our musical 
libraries, have multiplied astonishingly the number of men who make 
music either upon or in imitation of music already made; but all 
these compositions, which encumber without enriching the art, do 
not prove the abundance: of men of genius; they rather shew the 
rank exuberance of that race of musicians who may be called the 
old clothes’ men of the art.—The sonata, which those who are in- 
capable of making a good one have found means to bring into dis- 
repute, has given place to Nocturnes, which require less art and regu- 
larity, and may therefore be attempted by those whose talents do 
not rise above mediocrity. La Fantaisie, and airs with variations, 
which also permit, in certain respects, the abserce of real science, 
provided there be some complication and brilliancy, allow instru- 
mentalists who have execution and facility, to new dress the ideas of 
others and pass them for their own. 

With regard to dramatic truth, and grandeur of expression, art 
cannot exceed the chefs d’wuvre of Gtucx and Mozart. 

Can any thing be more natural, more really comic, or more en- 
chanting than the works of Patsistro, Gaetar, and Crmanosa? 

What can be more sublime and magnificent than the symphonics 
of Harps and Mozaat? or more profound and learnedly con- 
structed than the fagues of Bacn, Hanne, and other more modern 
com posers. 

Nothing can surpass the divine inspiration of the quartettes of 
Haypw and Mozart, aad even some vocal productions of these 
two immortal composers. We shall be too happy if we can main- 
tain the art at the point to which it has attained, but as only a few 
distinguished men have brought it to this high degree of perfection, 
so only can it be kept there by superior genius. We are not among 
those who chusing to admire only the dead, are continually, either 
from pride or ill humour, crying out at our degradation. 

We must allow those of most promise to pursue their career before 
we condemn all the men of this epoch. 

We ought to despair of nothing while we have uch models as 
those which the press preserves for the instruction of this generation, 
and those to come ; and tt would be unjust noi to acknowledge en 
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essential improvement in our music, both vocal and instrumental, 
when compared with that made sixty years ago. 


Construction of Instruments. 

There are daily improvements ia the piano. The violin, so far 
inferior to those of the Amatipes, Strapivanivus, and Steansar, 
has just been greatly improved by Cuacuior: he has changed its 
shape a little, making it rather resemble the guitar. If he bas not 
obtained the liquid tone of those of Italy, at least he has already 
produced a tone both powerful and of fine quality, which success- 
fully rivalled one made by Stravivanivs at a public competition. 

The keyed harp, called Clavi-harpe, invented by Mz. Dietz, has 
already obtained the suffrage of amateurs; but the defect of this 
instrument, like all others which resemble the harmonica, is its being 
adapted to the performance only of soft and melancholy music, 
having neither power nor brilliancy. 

Mr. Le Jeune isnow constracting Guitars, which he calls Lyric, 
as their form resembles that of the lyre. They have the advantage 
of being more commodious in the finger board,- 





